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In THREE PARTS. | 


V IT Z. 


Terms and Phraſes us d in the Manage, and the Diſeaſes 
and Accidents of Horles. „ 1 


II. The Military Art; Explaining the Terms and Phraſes 
us'd in Field or Gariſon; The Terms relating to 
Artillery; The Works and Motions of Attack and Defence; 
and the Poſt and Duty of all the Officers of the Army: 
Illuſtrated with Hiſtorical Inſtances, taken from the 
Actions of our Armies. 


III. Fhe Art of Navigation; Explaining the Terms of 
Naval Affairs; as Building, Rigging, Working, and 
Fighting of Ships; the Poſt and Duty of Sea-Officers,&c. | 
With Hiſtorical Examples taken from the Actions of 
our Fleet. 


Edition of the Original French, Publiſhed by the 
Sieur GUILLET, and Dedicated to the Dauphin, With 
Large Additions,Alterations and Improvements,adapted 
to the Cuſtoms and Actions of the Engl:ſh ; and above, 
Forty Curious Cuts, that were not in the Original. 
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T. Goodwin, M. Wotton , B. Tooke , in Fleet ſtreet; and 


4 S. Manſbip in Cornhill, 1705. 
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With the Addition of ſeveral excellent Receipts by our beſt Far- 


Advertiſement, 


HE 2 Horſeman ; or, Perfect Farrier. In Two Parts. 
Part I. Diſcovering the ſureſt Marks of the Beauty, Good- 
neſs, Faults and ImperfeCtions of Horſes ; the beſt Method of 
Breeding and Backing of Colts, making their Mouths ; Buying, 
Dieting, and otherwiſe ordering of Horſes. The Art of Shoing, 


with. the ſeveral forrs of Shoes, 7 to the various DefeRQs of 


Bad Feet, and the Preſervatien of Good. The Art of Riding and 


Managing the Great Horſe, Cc. Part II. Contains the Signs and 


Cauſes of their Diſeaſes, with the true Method of Curing them. 
Written in French by the Sieur 4e _ ell, Querry to the pre- 
ſent King of France, and one of the Royal Academy of Paris. 

K from the Folio done into Engliſh by Sir William Hope. 


riers: And Directions to the Buyers and Sellers of Horſes. Illu- 
ſtrated with ſeveral Copper-Plates. Printed for H. Bonwicle, 


T. Goodwin, M. Wotton, B. Tooke, and S. Manſbip. In 82%. Price 5 5. 
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The Publiſhers PAE A C E. 
The Second Part ranges the Military Terms i 
an Alphabetical Order; moſt of which are Hu- 
ftrated with particular Phraſes, pointing to the 
Famous Inſtances of Engliſh Bravery and Conduct; 
eſpecially thoſe which late Tears have produced. 
The Sieur Guillet's Hluſtrations were all taten 
from the Actions of the French, which we choſe 
to Exchange for Engliſh : And at the ſame time 
we thought it not improper to give new Definitions 
of many Terms, purſuant to the preſent Practice 7 
our own Armies and Engineers ; as well as to ad 
a great many uſeful Things that were either invented || 
out of France, or brought to Light ſince the Sieur © 
Guillet writ. To _ this Part yet more In- 
ſtructive, we have Inſerted Accurate Cuts of the 
Engines, Inſtruments, Contrivances, & c. usSd in 
War ; and have prefix'd to it a General Draught 
of all the Parts of Fortification, and the Method 
of Approaches in Sieges ; which we take to be the 
diſtintleſt and juſteſt that has yet appear d. I 
fine, the Reader will find this Part altogether new 
moulded; which is owing to the Care and Capaci- 
ty of a Gentleman, who is 1 well vers d in 
all the Arts retaining to the Military Profeſſion, 
and was an Eye-Witneſs of all the Actions of ur 
Army , in this and the laſt RE: - 


As for the 7. bird and Laſt Part, relating to 


Navigation, we have Calculated the Sea-Terms \ 
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The Publiſhers PAN R FA & E. 
Phraſes, the Parts and Materials of Ships, 
and all the other Terms of Art, according to the 
Engliſh Practice of Navigation, and ways of 
Speaking + And have throws in Hiſtorical 2 
tes of the kngluh Naval Exploits; which at the 
World knows to ſurpaſs thoſe of other Nations, 
Goth in Glory — F — * 
ref vd an ex | Draug of 4a p compleatly 
—— Refrences ts of © 
Ke. in fine, we reckon we may, 
affirm, That in this, as well as the 

we have far ont-done our Origi» 
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THE 


Publiſhers PA E F A CE. 


Er H 2 Sieur Guillet having publiſhed 1 


Prench, Les Arts de l' Homme d' Epee, in 
the Form of a Dictionary, in Three diſtinff 
Alphabets; which has now born Sixteen Impreſſions 


in a few Tears; we thought it would be acceptable 
to the Publick, to make it ſpeak Engliſh. But 
# nding tas capable of many Improvements, and 
was altogether accommodated to the French Cuſtoms 


and Actions; we choſe, inſtead of a bare Tranſla- 
tion, to take in ſuch Improvements and Corrections, 
as were handed to us by Perſons thoroughly vers d 
in the reſpective Arts; and to make ach Altera- 
tions, as would better ſuit the Cuſtoms and Hiſtory 


of England. 


The General Deſign of this Work, 5 10 ſerve 
wot only thoſe who are bred to the Sword, but all 
. 6 that 
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that pretend to a Gentlemanlike Education; and at 
the ſame time to gratify the Curiofity of others, 
who will, doubtleſs, be fond of knowing the true 
Import of ſuch Terms and Phraſes, as are daily 
met with in Common Diſcourſe, and are uſually 
tack'd to the Buſieſt Actions of Life; Now that 
England 7s retriev'd from Luxury and Softneſs, and 
once more fam d for Manly Exerciſes and Acdtious. 


Tube Alphabet which leads the Yan in this Per- 
formance, explains all that relates either to a 
Horſe, or a Horſeman. It includes not only the 
Definitions of Things and Phraſes uſed in the 
Manage, or Academies for Riding; but likewiſe 
the Terms relating to the Condition, Uſe, Feeding, 
and Treatment of a Horſe; to the Diſeaſes of 


% ä . 


th Horſes, and the uſual Remedies, with the manner 
„ giving em; and, in fine, to all the Appurte- 
+ <mances of that Uſeful Animal. In compiling this 
Part, the Sieur Guillet made uſe of the Alfſtance 
f Meſſieurs de Bournonville, and du Pleſſis, 
(both Riding-Maſters to the Dauphin of France) 
and above all, of Mr. Solleyſel, the Excellent 
Author of the Compleat Horſeman ; to which our 
| Reader is frequently referr d. In tranſlating this 
Part, we have taken care ta do Juſtice to the 
FE French,- and at the ſame time to bring it as near 
FF to our Jockey Terms, as the Nature of the Thing 
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The Manage : Or the Art of Riding, 
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In the enſuing ges the Terms are ranged in an Alphabeti- 


cal Order: And in regard the manner of applying is not leſs 
_ neceſſary than their Explication, you have particular Phraſes 

tack'd to the moſt eſſential Words; and thoſe ſo contriv'd; 
| that they not only ſhew in what manner theſe Terms ſhould 
be employed in a regular way of ſpeaking; but likewiſe lay 
open the Grounds of the Matter in hand. EEO 
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IT he Definition of the Art of Riding. 
The Art of Riding teaches at once how to form both the Horſeman ana 
© the Horſe : The former it teaches a good Seat upon Horſeback, a free, 
. eaſy, diſengaged Poſture, and the means of making his Hand accord 
with his Heels: The Horſe it inſtructs, as much 4s is poſſible, how to 
carry well, to take his Aids gentle and fine, to fear the Corrections 

that can fix him to a Walk, a Trot, and a Gallop, and then to ma- 
nage or work upon all ſorts of Airs; that thus broken and managed, 
be miay be of Uſe in the Dangers of War, in the Neceſſities of Life, 

and ſometimes in the Pomp and Splendor of Feſtivals and Publick 

Shews. e N W HARE OA 
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BAT E; A Horſe is fame exaRneſs in all the times. 
_ faid to abate or take Your Horſe abates his Curvets 


down (Rabattre) his very well; for in regard he 
— Curvets, when work- harps or grapples with his two 


two Hind-legs to the ground his Legs very low, lie abates 
both at. once, and obſerves the his 7 with a good coun f 


ing rr Curvets he puts his Hams, and in working keeps 
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that is, his two hinder Feet 
touch the ground together. 

ACTION of the Mouth 
is the Agitation of the Tongue 
and the Mandible of a Horſe, 
that by champing upon the Bri- 
dle, keeps his | 
You ſee by this white ropy 
Foam, that this Horſe has the 
Action of the Mouth; which is 
a en of Vigour, Mettle, and 

ealth. 

ACULER; a French Word 
us'd in the Academies, import- 
ing, oy . orſe 1 WO ir 

on Volts in the Manage, 
405 not go far enough forwards 
at every Time or Motion, ſo 
that his Shoulders embrace or 
take in too little ground, and 
his Croupe comes too near to 
the Center of the Volt. This 


Horſe has aculd, becauſe the 


Horſeman did not turn his 
hand, and put him on with the 
Calf of his inner Leg. Horſes 
2 natural] ru Ben to ** 

ault, in making Demivolts. 
When the 1ralians work a Horſe 
upon the Demivolts, call'd Re- 
polont, they affect to make em 
aculer, or cut ſhort. See Euta- 
bler, and Repolon. | 
AE ot a Hoxle, is the 
Space of Time elapſed ſince he 
was foal'd : Which 2 a 
very particular regard, upon the 

account that a Horſe s the 
advantage of being capable to 
ſhew and ſet forth the different 
Progreſs of his firſt Years; 


artly by the Number of his 
Teal, 


and partly by 


old, he 


ſhoots em forth one after ano- 
ther, or as theſe change and give 
— to freſh ones; _ by 

lack Specks. or Marks placed 
by Nature upon ſome of em; 
ſome other Pre- 
ions of . 
ſuch as thoſe taken from the 
Knots or Joynts of the Tail. 
The Voungeſt of theſe Horſes 
can't be above Two Years and 
a Half old; for he is now but 
Caſting his Nippers. The other 


that's a Caſting his Middling 


Teeth, is between Three an 
a Half and Four Years. And 
the third, that now puts forth 
his Tuſhes,. and whole Corner- 
Teeth are upon the point of ap- 
pearing, muſt be about Four 
Years old. But as for that Old. 
Engliſh Horſe, his Age is coun- 
terfeited ; he has had Tricks 
play'd with his Teeth: You 
{ee by his Corner-Teeth that 
are ſo Long, and Clear of Fleſh, 
that he's certainty counter- 
mark'd ; And tho it would 
ſeem as if he had not yet ras'd, 
and were not yet Seven Years 
he begins to ſeel. See 
Teeth, Shell-tooth'd, Tail, Raxe, 
and Seel. e 
"AID; to Aid, Aſſiſt, or 
Succour a Horſe, is to ſuſtain 
and help him to work true, and 
mark his Times or Motions 


with a juſt Exactneſs. Aſſiſt 


your Horſe: with the Calves of 
your Legs; help him with a 
nice tender Heel; aid him 
with your Tongue. Tis not 
enough to aid this Horſe with 

| | | * 
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Aids. 
Aids are 


from the gentle and moderate 
Effects of the Bridle, the Spur, 
the Caveſon, the Poinſon, the 
Rod, the Action of the Legs, 
the Motion of the Thighs, and 
the Sound of the Tongue. We 
give theſe Aids to prevent the 
Correction or Chaſtiſement that 
is ſometimes neceſlary in Break- 
ing and Managing a Horſe. 


You'll never ride well, un- 


leſs you be very attentive and 
active without precipitancy, in 


not loſing or miſſing your 


Times, and in giving the Aids 
ſeaſonably: For without that, 
you'll accuſtom your Horſe to 
doſe upon it. If this Horſe 
does not obey the Aids of the 
Calves of his Legs, help him 
with the Spur, and give him a 
prick or two. This Sorrel- 
Horſe has his Aids very nice; 
that is, he takes them with a 
great deal of Facility and Vi- 
gor. This Gentleman gives his 
Aids very fine; that is, he ani- 
mates and rouzes up the Horſe 
ſeaſonably, and helps him at juſt 
Turns, in order to make him 
mark his Times or Motions 
juſtly. This Barb knows the 
Aids; he obeys or anſwers the 
Aids; he takes them fine: You 
do not give the Aids of the Ca- 
veſon with diſcretion; you 
make a Correction of em, 
which will baulk your Horſe, 
See Breuiller. : 


the Rod, he muſt have harſher 


Helps or Affi- 


v ide, Enlarge, and Narrow. 
the at 
Nance that the Horſeman gives be 


work in the Manage, and rife 


with Obedience; Meaſure, and 


Manage thar's higher, ſlower, 


by Air the Motion of a Horſe's 


Terra. 


Fix or confirm that Horſe in 


| Inner Aids, Outer Aids. See In- 


R is. a Cadence and Li- 
of Motion accommoda- 
ted to the natural Diſpoſition of 
the Horſe, which makes him 


Juſtneſs of Time. Some Ri- 
ding-Maſters take the word Air 
in a ſtrict Senſe, as ſignifying a 


and more artful or deſign d than 
the terra , terra. l _ others 

ive it a larger Signification, 
including * 2 that Lene a ter- 
ra a terra; for if aHorſe manages 
well in a terra a terra, they lay. 
the Horſeman has happily hit 


the Air of the Horſe, In ge- 
neral, the Walk, Trot, and 


Gallop, are not accounted Airs. 
And yet fome very good Ri- 
ding-Mafters would underſtand 


Legs upon a Gallop. For in- 
ſtance, they'll fay ſuch a Horſe 
has-not the natural Air ; that is, 
in galloping he bends his Fore- 
legs too little. You ſhould give 
or form an Air to your Horſe, 
for he has no natural Air; and 
fince his Haunches are ve 
good, he's capable of the Ma- 
nage, if you do but learn him, 
an Air. All your Horſes have 
an Air naturally ; that is, they 
have Motion enou 4 their 
Fore-legs to take a Cadence, if 9 
they're put to work at terra 4 $1 
; Tais Horſe always takes . 1 
his Leſſon with his own Air. « 
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the Air he has taken. This Sor- 


rel takes the Air of the Cur- 
vets; hut that preſents himſelf 
with an Air for Caprioles. This 
Mare has no Inclination nor 
Diſpoſition to theſe Airs. See 
. en : 

High Airs or High Manage, 
are the Motions of a Horſe that 
.riſes higher than terra a terra, 
and works at Curvers, Balo- 
tades, Croupades, and Caprio- 
les. In regard that Horſe has 
the Beginning or firſt Steps of 
rais'd Airs, and of himſelf af- 
fects a high Manage, you 
ought to uſe this his Diſpoſiti- 
on diſcreetly, that he may not 
be diſhearten'd or baulk'd ; for 
your high Airs make a Horſe 


angry when he's too much put 


tot; and you ought to have 
ſuppl'd his Shoulders very well 
"before you put him to leap. 
See Peſate, and Les ing. 
 AMBLE, is che Ging or 
Pace of a Horſe; the Motion 
of which is two Legs of a ſide 
raisd and ſet down together, 
after which the two Legs of the 
other ſide riſe and come down 
in the ſame manner; each ſide 
obſerving an alternate Courſe. 
The firſt. Pace of young Colts 
or Foals is the Amble ; but 
they quit it as ſoon as they have 
ſtrength enough to trot. You 
have done in your Breed what 
is commonly practiſed in Eg 
land; for to put your Horſe 
upon an Amble, you have put 
Locks upon em, and Wiſps of 
Hay round the Paſterns of their 


Amble free; A Horſe 
to amble free that goes a good 


ANVIL 


hinder Legs: But at the ſame 
time you did not conſider that 
there's no-ſuch thing as an Am- 
ble in the Manage, and that the- 


Riding-Maſters allow of no- 


thing but Pace, Trot, and 
Gallop: And the reaſon they 
give for it, is, That they can 


put a Horſe from a Trot to a 


allop without ſtopping him; 


but cant paſs from an Amble 
to aGallop without a ſtop, which 


loſes time and interrupts the 
Juſtnefs and Cadence of the 
Manage. =_— 
is ſald 

Amble when led by the Halter. 
i, | 
Amble broken. See Aubin. 
ANTICOR (or Avant- 
Coeur) is a preternatural Swel-- 
ling of a round Figure, almoſt 
as * the half ivf one's fiſt, 
which being occaſioned by a 
Sanguine and Bilious Humour, 
appears in a Horſe's Breaſt, op- 
polite to the Heart. Your 
Horſe has; got an Anticor that 
may Kill kum unleſs you bring 
it to Suppuration by good Re- 
medies. But the Anticor that's 
upon my Engliſh Horſe do's not 
trouble me at all; for the Swel- 
ling leſſens upon the Suppura- 
tion, which is a good · ſign. See 


| is a Maſs of 
Iron, ſemetimes forged with a 
Hammer; the upper part of 


which is cover'd with Steel ſol- 
der'd, in order to forge upon it 
either cold or hot; the ſoft and- 
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pliable Iron, ſuch as that of 


Spain and Turkey, being work d 
in the former, and the harder 
Iron in the latter Method. 
Your forged Anvils are prefer- 
able to thoſe that are caſt ; and 
the.extremities both of the one 
and the other terminate in little 


rais'd Anvils, which ſerve for 


rounding Horſe-Shoes. 


APP UI or Stay upon the 
hand, is the reciprocal Senſe 
between the Horſe's Mouth and 


the Bridle-hand ; or the Senſe 


of the Action of the Bridle in 


the Horſeman's hand. Thetrue 


and right Appui of the Hand is 
the nice Bearing up or Stay of 
the Bridle; ſo that the Horſe 
aw'd by the Senſibility and Ten- 


derneſs of the Parts of his 


Mouth, dare not reſt too much 
upon the Bitt- mouth, nor 
chack or beat upon the hand 
to withſtand it. Such a Horſe 


Has a dull deaf 4ppui; that is, 


he has a good Mouth, but his 
Tongue's ſo thick that the Bitt 
can't work or bear upon the 
Barrs: For the Tongue being 
not ſenſible or tender, as the 
Bars, is benum'd or harden'd 
by the Bitt, and ſo the 4ppui is 
not good, The Bitt do's not 


jb the Bars in the quick, 


reaſon of the Groſſneſs of 


e Tongue, or elſe of the 
Lips. Your Horſe has a.Reſt 


or Stay that forces the hand; 
which ſhews that he has a bad 


Mouth. This Horſe has no 


Appui, no Reſt upon the hand; 


p hat IS, he | dreads the Bite 


the hand; and 


02: 4 


mouth ; he's nnz of 

e can't ſuffer 
the Bitt to preſs or bear tho 
never ſo little upon the Parts 


of the Mouth; and thus it 


comes to paſs that he do's not 


eaſily obey the Bridle. 


A Horſe who is taught a 
good Appui. If you mean to 


give chat Horſe a good Reſt 


upon the Hand, it behoves you 
to gallop him, and put him of- 
ten RE : A Long - ſtretch Gal 
lop is likewiſe very proper for 
the ſame end, for in gallop- 
ing, he gives the Horſeman an 
opportunity of bearing him up- 
on the Hand. Such a Horſe 
has too much Appur, he throws 
himſelf too much upon the 
Bitt. A Horſe that has a Fine 
Stay or Reſt upon the Hand, 
i. e. equal, firm and light, or 
one that obeys the Bridle. See 
Hand. 1 | . 
A Full Appui upon the Hand, 
is a Firm Stay, without reſting 
very heavy, and without bear- 
ing upon the Hand. Horſes 
for the Army ought to have a 
Full Appui upon the Hand. 
A more than Full Reſt or 
Appui upon the Hand, is ſaid 
lorſe that's ſtop'd with 
ſome force, but ſtill ſo that he 
does not force the Hand. This 
Appui is good for ſuth Riders 


as depend upon the Bridle in- 


ſtead of their Thighs. . Me 

ARCH'D. A Horſe is 
{aid to have Arch'd Legs, when 
his Knees are bended arch- 


3 


wiſe. This Expreſſion relates 
b A to 
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to the Fore- quarters, and the 
Infirmity here ſignified happens 
to ſuch Horſes as have their 
Legs ſpoil'd with travelling, 

he . Horſes call'd Braſſicourts 
have likewiſe their Knees bend- 
ed archwiſe, but this Deformi- 
ty is natural to them, 
ARM of a Horſe, See 
Fore- Thigh. ö 


To Arm. A Horſe is p id to 
Arm himſelf when he preſſes 


down his Head as if he would 
Check ; and bends his Neck ſo as 
to reſt the Branches of the Bri- 
dle upon his Counter, in order 


to diſobey the Biti- mouth, and 


guard his Bars and his Mouth, 


which are relievd by over 


bending the Neck. Since your 
Horſe Arms himſelf, give him 
a Knee'd Branch, that will raiſe 
him, and make him carry his 
Head well. See to Carry low. 

Arm with the Lips. A Horſe 
is ſaid to Arm himſelf with the 
Lips, when he covers his Bars 
with his Lips, and makes the 
preſſure of the Bitt too deaf 
and firm; this is common] 

done by Thick-lip'd Horſes: 
You muſt order your Bitt-mak- 
er to forge you a Bitt-Mouth 
with a Canon or Scratch- 
Mouth that's broader near the 
Bankets than at the place of its 
preſſure or reft 7575 the Barrs; 
and this will hinder your Horſe 
to Arm himſelf with 
Sometimes we ſay, the Lip arms 


the Barr, f. e. covers or ſcreens 


it. See Diſarm. 
Oo” 0 Iran, 


hind. 


his Lips. 


ARRESTS are Mangy 
Humours upon the Sinews of 
the Hinder-legs of a Horſe, be- 
tween the Ham and the Pa- 
ſtern ; they ſeldom appear upon 
the Shank-Sinew. Their Name 
is taken from their likeneſs to 
the Arreſts or Small Bones of a 
Fiſh. See Rat-tail. . 

ARZ EL, A Horſe is ſaid 
to be Arzel that has a White 
Mark upon the Far-foot be- 
our Superſtitious Ca- 
valiers perſuade themſelves that 
by an unavoidable Fatality ſuch 
Horſes are unfortunate in Bat- 
tels; and ſuch is the ſtrength 
of this Prejudice, that they do 
not care to uſe 'em. 20 
_ ASSIST. See to Aid. 

ATTAIN T, is a Blow 
or Wound receiv'd by a Horſe 
in his Hinder-feer, from ano- 
ther Horſe that follows him too 
cloſe : This Word is likewiſe 
us'd to ſignifie a Blow that a 
Horſe's Foot receives from the 
Fore or Hinder oppoſite Foot ; 
or a Blow given by one of the 
Hinder-feet ſtriking againſt the 
Cronet of the Fore-foot. Your 
Horſe could not have given 
himſelf a Ruder Attaint, for I 
find with the Probe, that it pe- 
netrates between the Hoof and 
the Coffin-Bone ; which gives 
reaſon to ſuſpect that the Ten. | 


don is affected, and that the 
Attaint reaches to the Cro- 
Upper-Attaint, is a violent 
Blow given with the Toe of the 
Hind-teer,upon theSinew of the 
6 


LS 


AU BIN, is a Broken Go- 
ing, or Pace of a Horſe, be- 


tween an Amble and a Gallop, 


which is not efteemed. 
AVERTI A French Word 
us d in the manage, as applied 
| 72 the wes or _— of a 
Jorſe; ſignifying a Motion 
that's injoin'd , regulated and 
requir'd in. the Leſſons. Pas 
Zcoute, and Pas A Ecole (i.e liſten- 
ing Paces, or School Paces) ſig- 
niſie the ſame thing. = 


B. 


DA CK, or Rein, of a 
Horſe. Such a Horſe has 
Vigor in his Back; he goes 
upon his Fillets, he has good 
Loyns. A Horſe that works in 
the Manage upon his Loins, is 
one that lowers his Hips and 
his Neck, and raiſes his Fillers. 


A Weak-back'd Horſe is apt to 


ſtumble. Such a Horſe detends 
himſelf with his Back, be leaps 


and plays with his Fillers, and 
double 


is Reins to incommode 
the Rider. 33 


Beck of a Horſe: To Mount 


a Horſe 4 dos (in French) is to 


Mount him Bare-back, or with 


out a Saddle. Mank 
BALOTA DES, are the 
Pillars, or upon a Straight Line, 
made with Juſtneſs of Time, 
the Calves of the Legs; and 
when his Fore-feet are in the 


—äd 


foot. 


BAN 

Air, he ſhews nothing bur the 
Shooes of his Hinder-teer, with- 
ont v our. Fhus tis that 
the Air or Manage of Balota#es 


differs from Caprioles, fora Horſe 
that works at Capribles, yerks 


or ſtrikes out his Hinder-Legs 
with all his force, keeping them 


near andeven.  Ba/otades differ 


likewiſe from Groupades in this; 
that in the former the Horſe 


thews his Shooes, when he lifts 
or raiſes his Croup', but in 
Groupades he draws his Hinder- 
feet under him. Vour Horſe 
will take, to Balotades, when 


tor when the great Fire and Mer- 


tle of rhe Capy1oles is paſt, Hor. 


ics take to Balotades of them- 
ſelves, and then to Cronpades, 
unleſs a Poinſow in a Hard Hand 
makes em yerk out, and conti- 
— the Air of Caprioles. See 


To make a Croſs upon Balo- 
tades, See Croſs. 7 


B ALZ AN E. See I#hite- 
BANDS of a Saddle, are 
Iwo Pieces of Iron, Flat, and 
Three Fingers Broad, nail'd 


upon the Bows of the Saddle, 
one on each ſide, contriv'd to 


hold the Bows'in the Situation 


that makes the Form ofthe Sad» 


dle. To put a. Bow in the 


Band, is to Nail down the Two 


Ends of each Band to each fide 
of the Bow. Beſides theſe Tw O 
Great Bands, the Fore- how has 
a Small one, call d the Wither- 
Band and a Creſcent to keep 
| 1 
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you let him go upon Caprioles; 
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BAR 5 


he Wither-Arch. The 
Bow has likewiſe a 
Final Band to  Rirengthen | 


It. 
75 BANQUET, is is that 
nall part of the Branch of a 
\Bridle that's under the Eye, 
which being © rounded like a 
Small Rod, gathers and joins 
the Extremities of the Bitt to 
the Branch, and that in ſuch a 
manner, chat the Banquet is not 
Hoon, but cover d by the Cap, 
r that part of the Bitt that 5 
Bonguet- Line, is an Imagina- 
ry Line, drawn by the Bitt- 
makers along the Banquet, in 
forging a Batt , and 22 
Lav and downwards, 
uſt the deſfign'd Force ro 
Weakneſs of the Branch, in or- 
ä der to make it ſtiff or eaſie; for 
the Branch will be hard and 
ſtrong, if the Sevil-hole is on 
the outſide of the Banquet- line, 
with reſpect to the Neck; and 
ms Branch will be weak and ea 
ie, if the Sevil-hole is 
on the inſide of the Line, 
taking the Center from the 
Neck See Branch. and Shoul- 


"BARB, is a Horſe brought 
8 
2 


Such Horſes: are 
a; Slender Li 
ery Clean and Thi 

Your Spaniſþ and 
pea are much 7 

I, and arger Legs 

exbs. All the Cos 

reed, are come of a Bar- 

We eee 


may die, but they never 


Dutch Hor 
they grow ſoon old, and are 


Barbs 1 our Stallions, becauſe 


they are alwa ways Mettled ; and 


— good Wind and Heels ; 
and 'tis commonly faid , Barbs 
row 
old: —_ contrary of which is 
obſerv'd noo Friezland large 

8 


( Rouſſms ) for 


long a dying, fo that they 
rove trou leſome to chen 
aſters. The Duke of New- 
caſtle has well obſerv' d, that 
the Vigor and Mettle of Barbs 
never ceaſes bur with their 
Life. 
N B of RBLE '$ are Knors of 
uperfluous F that grow 
up in the Channels of a Horſe's 
outh; that is, in the Inter- 
val that ſeparates the — 5 
and lies under the Tong 
BARDELLE, is a "Sad- 
dle made in the Form of a 
Great Saddle, but o of 
Cloath ſtuff d with Straw, and 
tied tight down with Pack- 
thread, without either Lea- 
ther, Wood , or Iron: They 
are not us d in France, but in 
Italy trot their Colts 
with ſuch Saddles, and thoſe 
who ride them are. calls: Ca- 
valcady urs, or Scozone. 
BARNACLES; the 
. commonly u usd for 
lat the French call Mauraille, 
ich ſee. : 
To B = aVein, or Srrke 
Ks; 1 an Operation perform d 
3 e Farrier upon the Veins 
a Horſe's 2 and the o- 
ther Parts of his Body, with 
5 intent | 


— 


BAR 


_— 


—_— 


intent to ſtop the Courſe, and 
leſſen + the — of the 
Malignant Humours that pre- 
vail there. Your Horſes have 


got Traverſe-Mules or Kib'd- 


eels, and Rat-Tails or Ar- 


reſts in the Hinder-Legs, you 


muſt Barr a Vein. In order to 
Barr a Vein, the Farrier opens 
- Skin above it, on afrer 

iſengaging it, and tying it 
both op and — , foo 
ſtrikes between the I vo Li- 
gans HT 
B ARS of a Horſe's Mouth 
are the Ridge, or the higheſt 
Parts of that Place of the 
Gum that never bears any 
Teeth, and is ſituated between 
the Grinders and the Tuſhes 


on each ſide of the Mouth: 
So that that part of the Gum 


which lies under, and at the 
ſide of the Barrs, retains 
the Name of Gum. The 
Barrs are that part of the 


Mouth upon which the Bitt 


ſhould reſt, or have its Appui; 
for though only a ſingle Ca- 
non bears upon the Tongue, 


the Barrs are ſo tender and 
ſenſible, that they feel the Ef- 


fect of it even through the 
Thickneſs of the Tongue. 
Since your Horſe's Barrs are 
fo very ſenſible, he has a Fine 
Light Mouth; and in a whole 


Days Riding, you have him 


all along upon the Hand, with 
an Even 1 


Nound Hard Bars, that are 
not very fenſible , you muſt 


make him a Bitt that willRouze 


irm and Light Ap- 
or Reſt. This Horſe has 


—— 


him, and make him Feel it, 
ſuch as a Bitt that pulls all 
2 that is, one that does 
not bend, to give room to the 
Tongue in the Middle. Theſe 
are deſperate Bars, which have 
been ſo broke and cicatris d, 
that now. they are inſenſible. 
Your Horſe ſeems to have a 
very Fine Tender Mouth, for 
his Barrs are Sharp and Edged 
like thoſe. of a Barbary-Horſe. 
Your- Horſe's Lip guards, that 
is, covers the Barr. I 


A Horle is ſaid to fall foul 


of the Barr, (in French, 


_ Embarrer) when in the Stables 


he entangles his Legs upon 
the Partition-Barr 2 ta 
ſeparate two Horſes, keep 

'em from falling upon one 

another. Your Barbs, and your 
Vigorous Tickliſh Horſes: are 
apt to fall foul of the Barr, 
and when they do, they ſtrug- 

gle, and fling, and wound 
themſelves in the Hocks, the 


Thighs, and the Legs, and 


are in danger of la t 1 
ſelves, unleſs you ſpeedily eur 


the Cord that keeps up one 
| 4 15 ſuf. 


End of the Barr, an 

fer that End to fall to the- 
Ground. | 5% 
BA Colour. A Bay-Horſe 


1s what we commonly call Red 


incliniag to Cheſnut. This 

Colour varies ſeveral ways; 
tis a Dark-Bay, or a Light- 
Bay, according as tis more or 
leſs deep: And we have like 


wiſe Dappled-Bays. See Mirou- i 


BEL 


etre. All Bay-Horſes have black 


Manes,whichdiſtinguiſhes them 
from the Sorrel that have red 
or white Manes. 
BEAN or Lampas. 
Lampas. | 
Bean, or Eye of a Bean. See 


1 8 
5 E ARD, or Under-beard, 
or Chuck of a Horſe; is that 
underneath the lower Man- 

ible on the out- ſide, and above 
the Chin, which bears the Curb 


See 


of the Bridle, See Curb and 
Genette. 3 | 
BEA T upon the hand. See 


Beat; to beat the Duſt or the 
Powder , is ſaid of a Horſe that 
at each Time or Motion does 
not take in Ground or Way 
enough with his Fore-legs. A 

beats the Duſt at zerra a 
terra, when he do's not imbrace 


ar take in Ground enough with 


his Shoulders, and makes all his 
Times or Motions too ſhort, as 
if he made em in one place. 
He beats the duſt at Curvets, 
when he do's em too precipi- 
tantly, and too low. He beats 
| a Walk, when he walks 
too ſhort, and makes but little 


way, whether in ſtraight Lines, 


Rounds, or Paſſaging. — 
'BELEY; a'Fhick-bel//yd, 
2 Welk 
Horſe ; that is, a Horſe that 


has large, long, and well made 


Ribs;-orſuch as are neither too 


narrow nor too flat. This 


Horſe has Belly enough, for his 
Flank ſhe ws that he feeds well. 


body'd, a Well-flaak'd 


Such a Horſe has no Body, he's 


thin-flank'd; that is, his Ribs 
are too narrow, or ſhort, and 


the Flank turns up: which 


makes his Body look flankleſs, 
like a Grey-hound. A Horſe 
of this nature we common] 
call in French, an Eſtrac; whi 
generally ſpeaking is a fine fort 
of tender Horſes, not very fit 
for Travelling or Fatigue, un- 
leſs they feed very — 
We rejett all Coach-Horſes that 
are not welkbodied, all that 
are narrow or thin-gutted, and 
ſeem to have the Hide or 
Skin of their Flanks ſtitch'd 
upon their Ribs : But a Hunter 
is not the worſe lik d for being 
light-belly'd ; nay on the con- 
trary, he's preferr'd to a thick- 
er flank'd e, provided he's 
well winded, of good Mettle, 
light, and a youu ater. Since 
this Runner has loſt it's Belly, 
if you mean to give it a better 
Belly, and make it thicker gut- 
ted, you mult turn it to graſs. 
Inſtead of the word Belly or 
Gut we frequently uſe Flank. 
See Handful, Eſtrac, Light-bel- 
J, and Flank. 
BIT T , or. Horte-Bitt , 
(in French, Mords) in general 
ſignifies the whole Machine of 
all the iron Appurtenances of 


a Bridle; as the Bit- mouth, 


the Branches, the Curb, the 
and the Croſs Chains: But of- 
tentimes it ſignifies only the 
Bit-mouth in particular. 
: | | Bit- 
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Bir- mouth (in French, Embau- 
chure) is a piece of Iron forged 
ſeveral ways, in order to be put 
into a Horſe's Mouth, and to 
keep it in ſubjection. Of theſe 
Bit-mouths, ſome are ſingle 
Canon-mouths , ſome are Ca- 
non-mouths with an Up- ſet 
or mounting Libecty, ſome 
Scatch-Mouths, ſome Mouths 
after the Form of a Barge, 
ſome with two long turning 
Oliyes, and ſeveral other ſorts; 
all with different Liberties for 
the Tongue, or without Liber- 
ty. But all Bit-mouths ought 
ſtill to be proportion'd to the 
Mouth of the Horſe, according 
as tis more or leſs cloven and 
wide, or more or leſs ſenſihle 
and tender, according as the 
Tongue and the Lips are high- 
er or flatter, and as the Palate - 
is more or leſs flelhy : Obſer- 
ving withal that if the Horſe 
be old, the Palate will always 
have but little Fleſh upon it. 
Your Horſe has a falſe Mouth; 
and tho' the Bit-mouth is well 
ordered, he do's not obey. 
See Liberty. 


without a Joint in the middle, 
is call'd by the French a Bit 
that preſſes de  entier. See. 
PTR 1nd wk bing I orbagd 
BLACK; More, or Coal- 
black is the Colour of a Horſe 


that's of a deep, ſhining, and 


lively Pee. ate tay at 
White-Face, my 


"BOL 


BLEYNE is an Inflam- 
mation occaſion' d by Blood pu- 


rrified in the inner part of che 
Coffin towards the Heel, be- 


tween the Sole and the Cofftn- 


Bone. My Forſe is not lame 


now , for he's cur'd of his 
Bleyne. See Hoof-caſt. * 

B LOS SOM or Peach- 
colour'd Horſe, is one that has 
his Hair white, but intermix'd 
all over with Sorrel and Bay 
Hairs. Such Horſes are ſo in- 
ſenſible, and hard both in the 
Mouth and the Flanks, that 
they are ſcarce valued; beſides, 
that they are apt to turn 
bal... : 

To BL O W upon the Hair 
or Fruſh. See Hair, and Bon- 
1 | gi; 

BOAR; A Horle is ſaid 
to boar, when he ſhoots out 
his Noſe as high as his Ears, 


and toſſes his Noſe in the wind. 


See Wind. EE 
BODY; A Horſe well- 
body's ; 1. e. thick-flank'd, high- 


belly'd. See Belly , and Light-' 


belly d. | 


— 


We 
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| __BOLSTERS of a Sad- 
A Bit-mouth, all of a piece, dle, are thoſe parts of a great 

Saddle which are rais'd upon 
the Bows, both before and be- 
hind, to hold the Rider's Thigh, 
and keep him in a Poſture of - 
withſtanding the Diſorders that 
the Horſe may occaſion. Com- 
monly Saddles have no Hind- 
Bolſters, We uſe the Exprefli- 
on of fitting a Bolſter, (in 
French, Chauſſer une Batte) when 


br 
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we put the Cork of the baddle 


into the Bolſter, to keep it 
2 That Part of the Sad- 
dle being formerly made of 
Cork, took firſt that name, tho 
now tis made of Wood. 

_ BOUILLON is a Lump 
or Excreſcency of Fleſh that 
grows either upon or juſt by 
the Fruſh, inſomuch that the 
Fruſh thoots out like a Lum 
of Fleſh, and makes the Horſe 
halt; and this we call the Fleſh 


blowing upon the Fruſh. Your 
Manage Horſes, which never 


wet their foot; are ſubje& to 
| theſe Excreſcencies , which 
make em very lame. 


BOULETE; A Horſe is 


call'd Boulete, when the Fetlock 
or ny + of (in French, Bou- 
let) bends forward, and out 


of its natural Situation; whe- 


ther thro' violent Riding, or 
by reaſon of being too ſhort- 
22 in which caſe the leaſt 
atigue will bring it. 
.BOWS of a Saddle, are 
two Piecesof Wood laid Arch- 


wiſe, to receive the upper part 


of a Horſe's Back, to give the 
Saddle its due Form, and to 
keep it tight. The Fore-bow 
Which ſuſtains the Pommel, is 


c8compos d of the Withers, the 
1% s, the Points or Toes, 


B 
and the Corking. The Withers 


is the Arch that riſes two or 


three fingers over the Horſe's 
Withers. The Breaſts are pla- 


cCed where the Arch or upper 


art of the Bow ends. Ihe 
Points or Toes are the lower 


part of the Bow : and the Cork- 
ing is pieces of Wood, former- 
ly pieces of Cork, upon which 
we fit and make faſt the Bol- 
ſters. The Hind-bow bears 


the Trouſſequin, or quilted Roll, 


The Bows are cover'd with 
Sinews ; that is, with Bulls 
Pizzles beaten, and ſo run all 
over the Bows to make 'em 
ſtronger. Then they ſtreng- 
then em with Bands of Iron 
to keep em tight, and on the 
lower ſide of the Bows, nail 
on the Saddle-ſtraps, with 
which they make faſt the 
Girths. — 
B OUT; A Horſe is ſaid 
to be A Bout, when he is over» 
done and quite ſpent with Fa- 
tigue. F 
3B O UTE; A FHorſe is cal- 
led Bout, when his Legs are in 
a ſtraight Line, from the Knee 
to the Coronet. Short-joynt- 
ed Horſes are apt to be Boute ; 
and, on the other hand, long- 
joynted Horœs are not. 
BRANCHES of the 
Bridle, are T'wo Pieces of Iron 
bended, which in the interval 
between one and'the other bear 


the Bitt-Mouth , the Croſs- 


Chains, and the Curb ; ſo that 
on one end they anſwer to the 
Head-ftall, and on the other to 
the Reins, in order to keep the 
Horſe's Head in ſubjection. A 


Hardy, Bold or Strong Branch, 


is one that brings in the Head. 
A Weak Branch is a Branch that 


was formerly usd for raiſing 


the Head, but now is diſus d, 


* 


BRAVE, 
French Word, made uſe of by 


le 00 ws” 3 


sſpecially ſince the diſcovery of 
| rhe Revor of thoſe who Rey d 
that it rais d after the ſame man- 
ner with the Kned-Branches. 
Mr. Solleyſel has publiſh'd an ex- 
cellent Treatiſe of Bitts and 


Branches. 
Shoulder. TT HITS 
BRASSICOURT, or 
Brachiconrt, is a Horſe whoſe 
Fore-Legs are naturally bended 
Arch-wiſe; being ſo call'd by 
way of diſtinction from an 
Arch'd-Horſe, whoſe Legs are 
bow'd by Hard Labour. 
an obſolete 


ſome to ſignifie the Entry of a 


| Horſe's Throat, or the Extre- 
mity of the Channel towards 


the Lower Maxillary Bones. 


B RE AK. To break aHorſe 


in Trotting, is to make him 


Light upon the Hand by Trot- 


ting, in order to make him fit 


for a Gallop. To break a Horſe 
for Hunting, is to Supple him, 
and make him take the Habit of 


Running. Tis a Furious Fa- 


. tigue to run Horſes at full 


ſpeed before they are Broke. 
When this Horſe is Broke, he'll 
run well.. This Thick well- 
knit Horſe is ſtrong indeed, but 


twill be a long time before he's 


Broke. 


dee Bows. 
BREAST of a Horle. 
See Count er. 8 1 

BREAST-PLATE, or Tee, 
is the Strap of Leather that runs 
from one ſide of the Saddle to 


a>: 


See Banquet. and 


Purſive, 


the Mares in this Breed have 
taken; 


the other, over the Horſe's 
Breaſt , in order to keep the 
Saddle tight, and hinder it to 
ſlide backwards when the 
Horſe goes upon a Riſing- 

Ground. | Pe 
BRE AT H, or Wind. 
This Word ſignifies ſometimes 


the eaſicReſpiration of a Horſe; 


and ſometimes it implies the 
Eaſe and Reſt, or Repoſe of a 
Horſe. As, Give your Horſe 
Breath, do not ride him down. 
Give that Leaping Horſe a long 
Breathing. time between the 
Turns or Repetitions of his 
Manage. This Horſe is well 
Winded. Your Hunters ſhould 


be Long-winded. This Barb 


has . e his * 
equally upon his Manage. This 
Horſe is Maſter of his Wind, 


or Breath. This laſt Expreſſion 


is applied to Horſes that ſnort, 
and your Jockeys take Snortin 
for a ſign of a Long-windec 
Horſe. See Snort. 
4 Thick-winded Horſe (in 


French, Cheval gros  haleine) is 


a Horſe that without being 
wants Breath, an 

wheezes very much upon a 
Trot or a Gallop. This Horſe 


is Thick-winded, by reaſon 


that the Reſpiration Paſſages 


. are tdo narrow. 
_ BREASTS, part of the 
Bow of a Saddle. 


BREED, (in French 
Haras.). is the Place where 
Mares for Breed, and Stallions- 


are kept in order to raiſe a 


Stud. To keep a Breed, to ga- 
vern and manage a Breed. All 
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taken * e. they are with Foal. 
To make a Good Breed, you 


can't chooſe 4 better Stallion 
than a Spaniſh Horſe; nor bet- 
our Na- 
Out of this Breed 


have had two Barbaty Echa- 


BRIDLE of a Horſe is a 
Contrivance made of Straps or 
Thongs of Leather, and Pieces 
of Iron, in order to keep a 
Horſe's Head in ſubjection and 


- obedience.  _ 


Inftead of ſaying, Pull the 
Bridle , we fay, Bear your 
Hand: And for Slacking the 
Bridle , we ſay, Slack your 
Hand: Lower 
Yield with your Ha 
| To cleave to, or hold by the 
Bridle, implies the Fault of an 
III Horſeman, who inſtead of 
flacking his Hand, when a 
Horſe is diſorderly , clings to 
it, as if twere to the Mane. 
Such a Horfe-man does not ſit 


Arm by no means; he wants 
the Ha 


it, or elſe the Force of 


clinging cloſe with his Thighs: 


When the Horſe flies out, and 
is diſorderly, he holds by the 


Bridle as if twere the Pommel 
of the Saddle. See Light-hand 
and Pontlevis. 65S 


Touch, or Check of the Bridle. 


See Ebrillade and Saccade. 


To Swallow the Bridle (in 


French, Boire la Bride, or to 


Drink the Bridle) is ſaid of a 
. Horſe that has too wide a 
Mouth, and too ſmall a Bitt- 

Mouth; infomuch that the Birr 


— Hand: 


— 


riſes too high, and Gathers or 


Furles the Lips, and miſplaces 


it ſelf above that place of the 
Barrs where the Preſſure ſhould 
be; and by this means the Curb 
is likewiſe diſplac'd, and ſhov'd 
too high. 3 
Bridle-hand, is the Horſe- 
man's Left-hand ; the Right- 
hand is call'd the Spear or 
Sword-hand. 5 
BRIDON. See Snaffte. 
BRILLANT: A Brisk 


High Mettled Stately Horſe is 


called Brillant 0 a8 having a 


Raisd Neck, a Fine Motion, 


Excellent Haunches upon 
which he riſes, tho' never ſo 
little put on. Such a Horſe 


Champs upon his Bridle with a 


Good Grace. I ſaw but now 
in the King's Querry one of the 
moſt Brilant and beſt manag'd 
Horſes that can be. I havejuft 
bought a Horſe that knows no- 
thing, but he's Brillant and 


if right taken, will ſucceed in 


the Manage. 


BRING in a Horſe „is to 


keep down the Noſe of a Horſe 


that Bores and Toſſes his Noſe 


up to the Wind; this we do 


with a good ſtrong Branch. See 


Banquet and Wind. 


BROUILLER: A euch 
Word us'd in the Academies, 


importing that a Horſe, when 


put to any Manage, Plunges, 


Traverſes, and appears in Diſ- 


order. This Gentleman is not 
Maſter of his Legs, he makes 
his Horſe Brouiller; i. e. he 


makes him Traverſe and Caſt 


down 


| they 


ther with the Reins 


they are back d. 


—TaD 
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down his Head, the Spur being 
too hard for him. Sit very 
cloſe u that Barb, for he 
has his Aids ſo ſine; chat if you 
el ing with your Thighs never 
fo little beyond the Due, and 
alrer your Legs, you'll make him 
Brouiller, and hinder him to 
work in the Due Manage. See 
Thighs. ARON | 
BUTTERIS is an In- 
ſtrument of Steel fitted to a 
Wooden-Handle , with which 
e the Foot, or cut the 

Hoof of a Horſme. 
BUTT ON of the Reins 
of a Bridle, is a Ring of _ 
through it, which runs all 
along the length of the Reins. 
To put a Horſe under the Bur- 
ton, is done when a Horſe is 


ſtop'd without a Rider upon his 


Back, the Reins beg laid up- 
on his Neck, and the Button 
lower'd ſo far down, that the 
Reins bring in the Horie's 
Head, and fix it to the true 
Poſture or Carriage. "Tis not 
only the Horſes which are ma- 
nag'd in the Hand that muſt be 
put under the Button, for the 
ſame Method muſt be taken 
with ſuch Horſes as are bred 
between: two Pillars, before 


(* DE N CE, is an equal 
1 Meaſure or Proportion 
obſery'd by a Horſe in all his 


Motions,when he's thoroughly 
manug d, and works juſtly at 
Gallop, terra à terra, and the 
Airs; fo that his Times or 
Motions have an Equal Regard. 


to one another, that one does: 


not imbrace or take in more 
Ground than the other, and 
that the Horſe obſerves his 
Ground regularly. This Hotſe 
works always upon the ſire 
Cadence; he fo lows the Ca- 
dence ; he does not change his 
Cadence, he remains equally be- 
tween the two Heels. He is 
fine and gentle in all his Aids, 
and when put to the Manage , 
he never interrupts his Cadence. 
This Horſe has fo Fine a 
Mouth, and works with ſo 


much liberty in the Shoulders. 


and Haunches, that he keeps 
his Cadence with great Facili- 
ty : Nay, he takes a very good 
Cadence upon his Airs, with- 
out ſtepping falſe, without” 
jumbling , and works equally” 
to both Hands. See Connter- 
time and Time. 3 

- CALADE, or Base, is the De- 
ſcent, or Sloping Declivity of 
a Riſing Manage Ground, be- 
ing a ſmall Eminence upon 
which we ride down a Horſe” 
ſeveral times, putting him to a 


© ſhort Gallop, with his Fore-- 
hams in the Air, to make him 


learn to ply or bend his 


Haunches, and form his Stop 
upon the Aids of the Calves of 


the Legs, the Stay of the Bri- 
dle, and the Caveſſon, ſeaſo- 


nably given; for without 


the(s 
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theſe Aids, he would throw 
himſelf. too much upon his 
Shoulders, and not bend his 
Haunches. Work your Horſe 
in a Calade after the [talian 
way; ride him ſtraight, and 
then you make good ule of 
the Calade. Theſe Calades will 
_ diſcourage your Horſe, and 
perhaps ruin his Hams , for 
you ve pitch'd upgn, too 

eep a Declivity; and beſides, 
you do not make the Aids 
of the Bridle accord with thoſe 
of the Calves of the Legs. 

CANON-aMOUTH of 
a Bitt, is a round but long 
piece of Iron, conſiſting ſome- 
times of two pieces that cou- 
ple and bend in the middle; 


and ſometimes only of one 


piece, that does not bend, as 
in the Canon-Mouth 4 Trompe. 


 Canon-Mouths of all ſorts are 


_ contriv'd to keep the Horſe in 
ſubjection; and are ſo con- 
triv'd that they riſe gradually 
towards the middle, and aſcend 
towads the Palate; to the end 
that the void Space left under- 
4 may give ſome liberty to 

e Tongue. i 


Horſe- cloth, is a ſort of Cover 
for a Horſe. For led Horſes 
tis commonly made of Linnen 

loth, border d round with 
Woollen, and enrich'd wirh the 
Arms of the Maſte n the 


ziddle which covers the 


roupe , and with, two Cy- 
hers on the two ſides. The 


.CAPARASSO or 


FE 1 
ſometimes a great Bear's-skin; 
and thoſe for Stables are of ſin. 
gle Buckram in Summer, and 
of Cloth in Winter. 
CAPRIOEEEsS or Leaps 
of firma a firma, are Leaps that 
a Horſe makes in one and the 


ſame place, without advancing Wi 


forwards, and that in ſuch a 
manner, that when he's in the 


Air and at the height of his 


1 he yerks or ſtrikes out 
with his Hinder-legs even and 
near. A Capriole is the moſt 
difficult of all the high Manage; 
or rais'd Airs. It differs from 
a Croupade in this, that in 4 
Croupade the Horſe do's not 
ſhew his Shoes; and from a | 
Balotade.in this, that in a Balo- | 
tade he do's not yerk our; 


Your Horſe will never work 


well at Caprioles, unleſs you | 
put him between two Pillars, | 
and teach him to raiſe firſt his | 
Fore Quarters; and then his 


Hind Quarters; while his Fore 


are yet in the Air; for which 


end you muſt give the Aids of 
the Whip, and the Poinſon. IF 
you would teach your Horſe to ⁶ 
make Caprioles, and yerk out 
handſomely with his hinder 


Feet, ſtay and help him with | 


your hand, and your heels. 


his Leaping Horſe takes to 
Caprioles of himſelf; for he | 
makes equal Leaps , and that 
upon the hand, i. e. without 


forcing the hand, and reſting 


heavy upon the Bridle, See to 


Terk. 


aparaſſons- for the Army are 
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"W caracort is un ob- 
aue Piſte or Tread traced out 


Semi- rounds, changing from 
e hand to another, without 
bſerving a regular ground. 
hen Horſe advance to charge 
W Battel, they ſometimes ride 
in Caracols, to perplex the 


g 
a Wanemy, and make em doubt- 
te whether they are about to 
is ke em in the Front, or in the 


lank. Caracol is a - Spaniſh 
ord, and in that Language 


ſt Wenifies the Motion that a 
e; Nuadron of Horfe makes, 
m When upon an Engagement the 
x ſt Rank has no ſooner fired 


ieir Piſtols, than they divide 
d open into two Half-Ranks, 
e one wheeling to the right, 
ad the other to the left, along 
de wg of the Body to the 
ve 


ju gear. 

s, e ſame Order after firing; and 
is We Turning or Wheeling from 
is Ne front to the rear is call'd a 


wart, ©: . 7: 1 1 
To Caracole, is to go in the 
rm of Half-roundds. 
CAREER; this Word 
rnifies both the Ground that's 
oper for the Manage, andthe 


er Pourſe or Race of a Horſe that 
h 's not go beyond two Hun- 
s. ed Paces. This Barb makes 
o very ood * 8 pa- 
1e Ing to ſtopping. This Engl. 

at Porſe 2 rv -4 


er; that is, he does not fi- 


ſhort and ſwift at rhe mid- 


g ſh his Courſe with the ſame 
0 iftneſs, and does not move 


Rank obſerves 


„ and end, ay at the begin- 


ning. This Spaniſh Horſe is 
fit for the Ring; he has a ſhort 
and ſwift Career; and holds it 
for a Hundred Paces. 
- CARRY bw»; (in Fench 
Porter bas;) A Horſe is ſaid to 
Carry 


Horſes that arm themſelves Car- 
ry Low ; but a Horfe may Car- 
ry Low without arming : For 
when he arms himſelf, his 
Neck is too ſupple ; and he 
wants to evade the ſubjeion 
of the Bridle; but when he 
Carries Low, he has his Neck- 


ill-plac'd, and ill- made. Your 


Horſe Carries Low, try whe- 
ther a French Branch or a Gigot 
will raife him; for tho' they 
can rectify Nature, I doubt 
much if they can change it. 
To Carry well, or in a beco- 


ming Poſture, (in French, Por- 


ter en beau lieu) is laid of a 
Horſe whoſe Neck is rais'd or 
arch'd, and who holds his Head 
high, without conſtraint, firm 
and well-placed. 4 


* 


CAST H 


Ty Low that has naturally a 
ſoft ill-ſhap'd Neck, and low- 
ers his Head too much. All 


ir or Hoof, K 
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Horſe caſts or ſheds his Hair at 


leaſt once a' year. Every Spring 
he Caſts his Winczr coat. and 
takes a Summer one; and ſome- 
times in the end of Autumn he 
puts on his Winter-hair, in 
caſe he has been illi curry d, or 
iH-eloath'd, or kept in a cold 
Stable. Sometimes he Caſts 
ttkewife his Hoof; and this 
happens frequently to your 
Coach-Horſes that come from 
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Holland: Fot theſe being bred 
in a moiſt marſhy Country, 
their Hoofs are too ſlabby, and 
of too weak a Conſiſtence 3 ſo 
that coming into a dryer Coun- 


try, where they re fed with leſs 
daf! Provender, they gradually 


their Hoof, by reaſon t hat 
their foot grows, and another fir- 
mer Hoof is form'd. Since your 
Horſe caſts his Hoofs, make 
the Farrier give em a good 
rm in Shoeing him, or elſe 
his Feet will grow flat, andlike 
an Oyſter-ſhell, ' 
_CAVALCADOUR is 
à Word us'd at the Court of 
1 2 mo F 3 the 
3 lignitying the Querry 
that's Maſter. of the Horſe. 
Thus we ſay, the Querry Ca- 
valcadour of the Queen's Sta- 
bles; the Querry Cavalcadour 
of Monſieur or the Duke of 
Orleans s Stables. In HTaly this 


word ſignifies the Perſon who 


trots Colts with Bardelle Sad 
dles. See Burdelle. 


_ECEAVALLERISSE is 
an old 1alian word, now diſ- 


us ' d in France, ſignifying a Per- 
n' vers d in the Art of go- 


verning and breaking Horſes. 


CAVALIER, in a war- 
Uke ſenſe, ſignifies all Soldiers 
chat are mounted on Horſe- 


back: But in the Manage it 


implies one that underſtands 
Horſes, annd is practis'd in the 
Art of Riding the. 

CAVESSE de More, See 
More s- head. B 
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necked Horſe. 0 
' call'd Camare was arm'd wit 


_ kirtle- Teeth, on very Sharp F 


CAVESSON, is a foi. 
of Noſe- band, ſometimes of 
ron, ſometimes of Leather o 
Wood, ſometimes flat, and 


ſometimes hollow or twiſted 
which is clapt upon a Horſe 


Noſe to wring it, and ſo fo 


ward the ſuppling and break 


ing of the Horſe. The Cv 


ſon of Leather, and thoſe «ff F 
Wood, are made uſe of when 
we put Horſes between twill 


Pillars; and when we ſay am 
Horſe takes the Ropes , wel 
mean the Ropes or Straps oi 
that ſort of Caveſſon. An Tron 
Caveſſon ſaves and ſpares thi 
Mouth of Young Horſes when 
we break em; for by the held 
of it we accuſtom em to obe 
the Hand „ and to bend the 


Neck and Shoulders, without bt 


hurting their Mouth, or ſpoil 
ing their Barrs with the Bit 
Now, an Iron Caveſſon is a Se 
micirele, or a Band of Irow 
bended to an Arch, conſiſting 
of two or three Pieces join 
by Hinges „and this we chi 
upon the Noſe of a Young 
Horſe. Some Caveffons of iro 
are-twiſtedor wreath'd,and ſom 
are flat, which bear equally up 
on the Noſe, and are indeed 


the beſt. A.Caweſſon, 4 Si guete: 


| is hollow i 
the middle, and notch'd like i 
Saw upon the two fides of it 
Concavity, in order to pincinl 
the Noſe of a Surly or Stiff 
The Cæveſſi 


or a Biting. Gnveſſon 


Point 


Wo ins of ages which tore and 
abuſed a Horſe ; ; ſo, that at pre. 
Went tis baniſh'd the Acade- 


ed nies, and the very Name is 
e earce known among the Bitt- 
gnakers of Paris. The Siguette 


s likewiſe in difgrace. All L. 
Won Caveſſons are mounted with 
x Head-ſtall ; 4 Throat-band , 
Wand two Straps or Reins, with 
hree Rings; one Rein we ſs 
hrough the Middle Ring, 
ben we mean to make 4 Ho 
Vork round a Pillar; or for 
want of a Pillar; round 4 Man 
ſtands in the Center. 
hrough the two ſide Rings, 
vo s 'the two Reins which 
the ider holds in ns TRIM 
r makes faſt to his Sa in 
drder to keep a Horſe's 9 Head 
nſubjeQion, and to ſupple his 
Fhoulders. Rupes. 


e Hand. A Horſe is ſai 
hack or beat upon the Hand, 
when his Head is not ſtead dy, 


ch ut he toſſes vp þ his. Noſe, a 
dune Shakes it all ' ſudden; to 
Troll roid the Subzeckion of the Bri= 


le. Y ou have a ark iſbHorſe that 
Netains the Fault of that Coun- 
Fry Horſes j. he Beats upon the 
and; and the beſt Bitts that 
re, nor the beſt Hand, can ne- 
er fix 
hacks upon the Hand like i 
roat or Croatian Horſe; which 
proceeds from this, that his 
Barrs are too 97 and ridged; 
dr edged; ſo that he cant bear 
bY. Ser of a Witt thou gli 


ver [6 gentle. I your Horſe 
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File. 


CHACK; or "Beat up. 0 


had not too DG. ) or too 
N a Mouth, he would not 

eat upon the Hand: But in 
order to fix and. ſecure his 
Head, you need only to put 
under s Noſe- band a Gal 
Aat Band of Iron, bended Arch- 
wiſe; which anſwers to a Mar- 
kingale. This will hinder him 
to beat upon the Hand, but 
will not break him of the Ha- 
bit 3. for. as ſoon as the Martin- 
gale is taken off, he'll fall intb 
the ſame Vice again. dee 


CHAIN: the Crofs Chain 
of a Bridle: See Tranche- 


CHANERIN, is che 
Fore- art of a Horſe's 2 
extending from under the Ears. 
along he Interval between the 
Eye-brows; down to his 
Noſe, 
CHANFRAINBLANC. 
Bee Star or Blaze. 
CHANGE 4 Horſe ,. 5 or 
Change Hand, is to turn or 
bear the Horſe's Head from 
one Hand to the other, from 
the Right to the Left; or from 
the Left to the Right. You 


Wind. 


_ ſhould never Cage yourHorſs 


without puſhing him forward 


upon the Turn; and after the 
his Head: This Horfe 


urn, puſh him on 151155 
in order to a Stop. This Hor 4 
changes from che Right, wi 
an ugly Grace. See Entier,, 
Nails, fllt, and a Paſſade of Five 

times. 
CHAN GB Hair of Hoo 
See. Caſt. 
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CHAN N BL of the 


Mouth of a Horſe, is that Con- 


cavity in the middle of the 


Lower Jaw; appointed for a 
place to the 


ongue; which 
ing bounded on each ſide by 
arrs, terminates in the 
-Teeth. 
The Barbles grow in this Chan- 
nel. | | 

CHAPELE T, is a Cou- 


ple of Stirrup-Leathers mount- 


ed each of em with a Stirrup, 
and joining at top in a ſort of 
Leather-Buckle, call'd the Head 


of the Chapeler, by which they 


zre made faſt to the Pommel of 
the Saddle, after being adjuſt- 
ed to the Rider's Length and 
Bore: They are uſed both to 
avoid the trouble of taking up 


or letting down the Stirrups 


every time that the Gentleman 


mounts on a different Horſe 


and Saddle, and to ſupply the 
want of the Academy) | Sads 
dles, which have no Stirrups 
td em. 77 
CHAPERON of aBitt-mouth, 
1a Word only us d for Scatch- 
Mouths,.and all others that are 
not Canon-mouths; fi ying 
the End of the Bitt that joins 
to the Branch juſt by the Banquet. 
In Scatch-mouths the Ghaperon 
is Round, but in others tis O- 


val: And the ſame part that in 
Scatch and other Mouths is 
called Chaperon, is in Canon- 


Mouths called Fronceav. 
_ CHARBON, (7.e. Coal) is an 


_ obſolete French Word, ſignify- 
ing that little Black Spot or 


Mark that remains after aLarge 


being ſmooth and equal, is ſaid 5 


White-footed Horſe is ſaid to 


Spot in the Cavity, of the Cor. 
ner-· teeth of a Horſe, about tha 
Seventh or Eighth. Year, when 
the Cavity fills, and the Tooth 


to berasd. PR 7 "= 
CHARGE, is a Preparation 
or an Ointment of the conſi- 
ſtence of a Thick - DecoQion, 
*pplied to the Shoulder-Splaits, 
Inflamations and Sprains of 
Horſes. The Parts affected 
Compoſition, after which you 
may cover em with Sinking. 
Paper „ if you will. Charges 
are made two ways, vl. either 
with Emmictures ; i. e. à Mix. 
ture of Honey, Turpentine, 
Suet, and the other Dru 83 Or 
with a Remolade, which is a 
Mixture of the Lees of Wine 
with the Drugs of the Emmiel. 
lure. Your Farriers confound 
the Names of Charge, Emmiel. 
luxe and-Remolade, and: indiffe - 
rently uſe one for tother. 8, 
CHASTISE MENTS, 
or Corrections, are the Severe 
and Rigorous Effects of the 
Aids; for when the Aids are 
given with Severity , they be. 
come Puniſhments.. 
C HAUS SE Trog- Haut; 3 


be ſuch ,. when. the White | 
Marks run too high upon the 


N | e ee 

CHEST Founder'd. Ses 
Founatered. 5 | 
- CHEVALER; (a Fend 
Word; ) a Horſe-js ſaid to che 


uli 
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ar, when in paſſaging upon 
1 upon Aa „or a Trot, his 
ar Fore-kg croſſes or over- 
Waps the other Fore-leg every 
Necond time or motion. See 70 
Paſſage. „ 

= CHINE, or Spine of the 


a Back ; (in the French Echine, 
1nd among the Ancient Italian 
1 Maſters 7 is the Back- 
S, pone, or the Ridge of the Back 
dB CHINK. Seeclf. 
is CLAMPONNIHER, or 
u laponnier; an obſolete Word, 
g- ignifying aLong-jointed Horſe; 
ge What is, one whoſe Paſterns are 
er 


Wong, ſender and over pliant, 
he Word is n applica- 
ie only to Bulls or Cows, for 
g Claponnicre (in French) is in 


sa Whem what the Paſtern is in a 
„„ „ >> 
iel. CLIFT, Chink, Crack or 
dp; (in French Avalure) is a 
iel. WDeficiency in the New, Soft 


Mad Roug Uneven Hoof, that 


he Hoofcaſt. 1 

= CLOSE Behind (in French, 
roch; i. e. Crooked;) is a 
lorſe whoſe Hoofs come too 
loſe together ; commonly ſuch 
orſes are good. The Coun- 


; ry People in France call ſuch a 
| toß lorſe Jarretier; but that 
hits ord is in diſuſe at Court. 
theß To Ohſe (Fermer) a Paſſade 


ſtly, is when the Horſe ends 
he Paſſade with a Demivolt in 
ood order, well narrow'd and 
ounded, and terminates upon 
e fame Line upoa which 


* 


rows in Horſes Feet upon 


he parted; ſo that he's ſtill in 
a condition to part from the 
Hand hantiſomely, at the very 
laſt time or Motion of his De- 
mivolt. The French call this 
Fermer, or Serrer lu Demi- 
wire. | Ha 
COFFI1N of a Horſe i 
the whole Hoof of the Foot 
above the Cronet, includin 
the Coffin-bone, the Sole and 
the Fruſh. For want of know- 
ing howto cure ſuch a Bleyme, 
our Horſe is Hoof - caſt, and 
lis Coffin is fallen. OF x 
* Goffin-Bone is a ſmall Spongy 
Bone incloſed in the midſt of 
the Hoof, and poſſeſſing the 
whole Form of the Foot. See 


Tendon. | 


Flux of Impure Humeurs , 
which are evacuated by a 


Horſe's Noſtrils, and occaſion 
a Cough leſs or more, a loath- 
ing of Food, and a heaving or 
beating of the Flas. 
COLT implies both the 
He and She of a Mare's caſt» 
ing: They loſe this Name 
when they are about fourYears 
old, for then we begin to back 
'em. They are not capable of 
any great Labour or Fatigue 
till the Upper-tuſhes have cur 
the Skin, which happe Abt 
{ a half. 


four Years, or four an 


You ſhould not put this Colt 
in the Manage, he is not above 
three Years old; you'll weaken 
his Back, and quickly ride him 
down; ſtay till he's at leaſt five 
ears old, and then he'll have 
8 3 mers 


CO u 


ror gor and Memory. See 
mM 
To COMMEN CE, or ink 
tiate a Horle, is to put him to 
de Firſt Leſſons, in order to 
reak him. To commence this 
Horſe, you muſt work him 
yours the Pillar. See Rope. 
CORD, See Rope. 


CORK of « Salle See 


60 
CORNERS, or Angles of 
he Volte, are the Extremities 
of! the Four Lines of the Volte, h 
ou work in a Square. 
Terre the Four Corners; to 
32, upon the Four Corners. 
dee Four and Square. 
+ Corner-Teeth of a Horſe, are 
the Four To that are dee 
la be F Middling eeth 
154 the 5 bog two 
bove, 400 Tt below, MR each 
ide of the Jaw 
Jorch when 11 e is Tt 
Year and a half old. 
CORONET, or eroner 
95 a Horſe, is the loweſt part 
of. the Paſt aftern , which runs 
| round * Be ene: 75 is Win“ 
ui 5 ) Hair Which 
Joins and * a upper part: 
of the Hoof. Look to, your 
Horſe's Ceroner, he has, 


ven 
himſelfan Attaint. has given 
LAH 4 Crepance, or Mairworm 
eder s as Leaps of 
are 80 
15 ifferent heighth, one 
win orle-makes In raiſing firſt his 
rx&Fored ogs in the Air, and 
making the two. dry Feet 
Daun Vith, en ear . erz 


to. the Haunches 


R 


$ godown togs toge· 

ther, after the Fore- feet OY 3 i 
rouch'd te Band in in continua 

and regular Ręprizes. A Herſe 
t hat's - to gg: Air of Seven 5 . 


a Horſe that makes ( orvets, Y 
that works at  Corvers , rhaci 3 
takes | ro. Corvets of himſelf i 
This Horſe beats the uſt in 
his Corvets, for he plays“ em Tt 1 
too and too low. Von I 75 
have worked this Horſe in Cor, 
-=_ with ſo little care, that he 
1 ooh a Jardon. Since chat 
Horle has got the Spavin, he l 
abate his Corvets from the 
Feast heighth, for it being 
ry-Spavin, will make him 785 
life | his Legs. See to Harp of 
Grapple, to Beat the Duſ,, Abat IF 
and Time. 5 
To. make & Groſs i in Corvensſf 
See Croſs, 
£OUCH?D. A Horſz 0 
couched upon, his Vols, See Z 
Holte Coughed. 2 
CO UNTER of a Horkſ I 
is that part pare of à Horſe's Fore. 
and which lies between the 
Shoulder, and under the Neck 
I ee an Anticor in your Morſe , 
Counter, you'lt be ob iged tol 
Ha Ellebur-Rootz into it. det 2 
Herb 70 | | 
C ountereTj we, (in French, Gon Con 
qevems) is the defence or reſh 
ance of 2 Horſe that inter- 
rupts his Cadence, and the 
Meaſure of his Manage : * | 
is occaſioned. either Ls | 
Horſe-man, or by the alice o 
the Horſe. This Leaping Horſe 
has made dio Or three Came | 
Thi 
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Horſe is not above fix years 
Wold, and ſo conceal his Age, 
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Limes, and inſtead of raiſin 
WF ore-quarters, has continued 
Ito yerk behind. This Horic 


WT has broke the Juſtneſs of his 


e by his Counter-times, 
e Kider has but, ſorrily 
econded the Aids. of the Bi- 


Hale with the Aids ol the 


Counter-mark'd. R Hue is 


id to be Counter-mark d, when 
is Tecch are artificially made 
Hhollou- 


Dada Falſe Mark is made in the 


x. a Farrier's Graver; 


ollow Place, in imitation of 
he Eye of a Bean; with intent 
ike people believe that the 


hich in effect is far beyond 
vhat the Mark would ſeem to 


Counterpoiſe , or Ballance of 


be Body, is the liberty of the 


Fr 
7 


MW COURSE, 


ork 


acer 


& 


Action and Seat of a Horſe- 


nan, acquired by practiſing in 


he Manage: So that in all the 
Motions made by the Horſe, 
he Horſe-man does not incline 
us Body more to one {ide than 


o the other, but continues in 


he middle of the Saddle, bear- 


g equally on his Stirr 


. in 
order to give the Horſe the 


W-alonable and proper Aids. 


This Gentleman keeps his 
Lounterpoiſe' ſo well, that he 
s always prepar'd againſt the 
urprizes. and Diſorderly Mo- 
ions of the 


eat. 


Vord, Which is not received 


aiſing his 


Horſe. See 


or Race. This 


in the Manage, ſignifies upon 
other occaſions, a Gallop at full 
ſpeed. This Barb is a good 
ourſer, and well winded.” This 
Engliſh Racer has won the 
eme. 35 105 
Chop in che Paſterns or Fet- | 
— — a _ — — throws 
Red Stinking Water. Se 
C RAM is a Stiffneſs in 
the Leg of a Horſe, who often- 
times when hes drawn out öf 
the Stable, drags his Leg for fif- 
ty or fixty Paces, as if he had 
no Motion in his Hough; bur 
after that the "Cramp diſap- 
m (7b 
 CRATCHES is a Swel- 
ling on the Paſtern, under the 
Fetlock, and ſometimes under 
the Hoof; upon which Score 
tis diſtinguiſh'd into the Si- 
newy Crate hes which affect the 
Sine w, and thoſe upon the Cro- 
net, calld Quitter-banct. Since 
your Horſe has a Quitter- 
bone, you muſt cut the Ten- 
don.. r 
CREAT is an Uſher to a 
Riding-Maſter, or a Gentle- 
man bred in the Academy, witia 
intent to make himſelf capable 
of teaching the Art of Riding 
the Great Horſe. NS TOM 
Chap 


 CREPANCE is a 

or Cratch in a ny 1 
ven by the Spunges o So 
Shooes of one of the Hinder- 

fert croſſing and ſtrikingagainſt 

the other Hinder-foor, This 

Crarchdegenerates into an Ul. 
cer. Bq * CRE: 


** * 


* 
LY 


1 — — 


5 


CR 


CREVICE; i. e. Chop, are ſuſpected to be apt to fall 
upon their Knees. 
CRO U PAD Es are high- 
er Leaps than thoſe of Corveri, 
which keep the Fore and Hind- 
quarters of the Horſe in an 
equal height, ſo that he truſſes 
his Hind-legs under his Belly, 
high, and thruſt out their Noſe without yerking or ſhewing his 
ſhaking their Head. The Cro- Shooes. Croupades differ fi m 
Caprioles and Balotades in this, 
that in Croupades the Horſe does 
not yerk as he does in the other 
two Airs. 9 


Clift, or Chink. 

C ROAT S, or Cravats, are 
Horſes brought from Croatia, 
a Frontier of Hungary; which 
for the moſt part beat upon 
che Hand, and beat up to tlie 
Wind; that is, bear their Neck 


ats are ſubject to be hollow or 
FE 
-CRONET. See Core- 
net. | | | 


or CROSS: To make a Groſs 
in Corvets , to make a Croſs in 
Balotades, is to make à fort of 
Leaps or Airs with one Breath 
forwards, backwards, and fide- 
Ways, as in the Figure of a 
| Croſs. Some talk of making a 
. Croſs in Caprioles, but that can't 
be ; for the Horſes that ſhould 
make Capriojes backwards, 
would x i" reſty, and ſuch 
as we call Ramingue, which 
would not work according to 
the juſt exactneſs of the Ma- 
nage; Not to mention that the 
moſt vigorous Horſe that is, 
. can't * one Breath mark 
the whole Croſs in Caprio- 


575 | 45 

CROWN D: A Horſe is 

. Taid to be crown'd, when by a 

Fall, or any other Accident, he 
is fo hurt or wounded in the 

Ekneę, that the Hair ſheds and 

5775 off, without growing again. 
1 


4 


Fad it a hard matter to put him 
_ 6ff;; for Crown'd Horſes are 


raĩs d above the ordinaryheight. 
I'm about to put this Horſe to 
the Air of Croupades. This 
Horſe preſents right for Croz- 
Ho He works in Croupade:; 


the Extremity of the Reins, 
above the Hips. In making the 
Volts, a 
ſhould be oppoſite to his Croupe 
Thoſe who us'd tbisExpreſſion, 
mean'd , that a Horſe walking 
ſideways, and upon two Pzſter i 
his Shoulders make one Tra 
while the Croupe makes another, 
But after all, this is not a jul: 
way of ſpeaking ; for at that 
rate the Shoulders are not opp6- 
ſite to the Croupe in a Straight 
Line, by reaſon that half the 
Shoulders marches before the 
Cronpe, and the Horſe bending 
8 his Neck a little, looks into th 
orſe is Crown'd, you'll Volt. 
T r. uſ, Od. | | : W 
© To Gain the Croupe, is whe 


not very ſaleable, hecauſe they one Horſe-man makes a Demi: 


"RM 
3H 
be” 
d Os ; 


High-Croupades are Croupader be 


e makes Croupades. See Yerk, i 
CROUPE of a Horlſe i} 


Horſe's Shoulders 


See Head in, ail 1 
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hat 


the 
ing 
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Croupe. 
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tour upon another, in order to 
take him upon the Croupe, If 
in a Combat you are hard put 


to it by your Enemy, make a 
WE Demi-Pyroet at the end of the 
Paſſade, and gain his Croupe. 


' Without ſlipping the Croupe 
(Sans que la Groupe echape). Tits 
Expreſſion is uſed for Volts and 


a Gallop, and ſignifies, without 


traverſing, without letting the 


croupe go out of the Volte or 


the Tread of the Gallop. 

VLour Horſe has a Tettar in his 
See Tettar. 8 
CURZ is a Chain of Iron 


made faſt to the upper part of 


the Branches of the Bridle, in 
a Hole called the Eye, and run- 
ning over the Beard of the 
Horſe. Your Horſe will never 
be right upon the Hand un- 
leſsyou give him a longer Curb, 
for the uneaſineſs of his Beard, 


occaſion' d by this Curb, makes 


him toſs his Noſe up to the 
Wind, and chack and beat up- 


on the Hand. Your Engl;ſhWa- 


tering Bitts have no Curbs; and 
the Turki ſb Bitts, call'd Genettes, 
have a Ring that ſerves in 
the room of a Curb. See Ge- 
„ RV 
To give a Leap upon the Curb, 
is to horten the Curb, by lay- 
ing one of the Mails or S like 
Joints of the Chain over the 
Tumour, that runs along the 
inſide of a Horſe's Hoof; that 


is to fay , on that part of the 


Hoof that is _— tothe Leg 
of the ſame ſide. : 
CU T. See Interfere. 
To Cut or Geld a Horſe, is to 
render him impotent; after 


which he is called a Gelding (in 


French, Hongre ) by way of di- 
ſtinction from a Stone-horſe. 
Commonly your Rouſſins, (i. e. 
your Strong Thick-bodied Dutch 
Horſes) are Stone-horſes and not 
Geldings. The beſt way to cure 
a Horſe of Biting and Kicking 
is to Geld him. | 

To Cut the Round, or Cut the 


Volte, is to change the Hand 


when a Horſe works upon 


_ Volts of one Tread; ſo that di- 


viding the Volt in two, he turns 
and parts upon a Right Line to 
recommence another Volt. In 
this fort of Manage, the Riding- 
Maſters are wont to cry, Cou- 
pez, Coupex le Rond; Cut, cut 


D. 


JD) APPLE-BLACK, is 
19 aBlack-horſe, that in his 


Black Skin or Hair Has Spots or 
Marks, which are yet Blacker 


and more ſhining than the reſt 
of the Skin. When Bay-Horſes 
have Marks of a Dark-bay, we 
call em Dappled-Bays , or Bays 


| Sogn Ebay OO | 
Carb is a Hard and Callous 


DECEIVE. A Horſe 16 
ſaid to be deceived ( Trompe) up- 
on a Demi volt of one or two 
Treads, when working (for 


inſtance) 
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inſtance) to the Right, and not 
having yet furniſu d above half 


the Demivolt , he's preſs'd one 


time or motion forwards, with 
the Inner-Leg, and then is put 
£0. a Repriſe upon the left, in 
the ſame Cadence with which 


be begun; and thus he regains 


the Place where the Demi volt 
had been begun to the Right, 
and works to the Left. us 
vou may deceive a Horſe upon 
any Hand. 41 
DEVUIDE R: A Term 
in the Academies, applied to a 
Horſe that in working upon 
Folts, makes his Shoulders go 
too faſt for the Croupe to follow, 


ſo that inſtead of going upon 


two Treads, as he ought, he 
endeavours to go only upon 
one: Which comes from the 
reſiſtance he makes in defend- 


in 
the fault of the Horſe- man 
that's too haſty with his Hand. 
— 5 
DIS ARM To Difarm 
the Lips of a Horſe, is to keep 
em̃ ſubject and out from above 
Pe Barrs, when they are fo 
arge as to cover the Barrs, and 
prevent. the true Preſſure or 
:Appui of the Mouth, by bear- 
ing up the Bitt, and ſo hindring 
the Horſe to feel the effects of 


it upon the Barrs. Give your 


Horſe a Bitt with a Canon Cou- 
p, or Cut, which will Diſarm 
Fig Lips; or elſe put the Olives 
upon him, which will have the 


me 


againſt the Heels; or from 
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To Di ſgorge, (in French, De, 
gorger) is to Diſcuſs or Diſperſe Wl 


an Inflamation or Swelling: 
Your Horſe's L 


him out to Diſgorge em. 


DIS UNITE. A Horke 
is laid to Diſunite, that drags 
his Haunches, that gallops falſe, 


or upon an ill Foot. 
lop falſe. 
DOCK, (or Trouſſiqueue) 


See Cal. 


is a large Caſe of Leather as A 
long as the Deck of a Horſe's i 
Tail, which ſerves for a Cover 


to the Tails of Leaping Horles, 
and is made faſt by Straps to 
the Crupper, and has Leathern 
Thongs that paſs between his 
Thighs, and along the Flanks 
to the Saddle Straps, in order 
to keep the Tail tight, and to 
hinder it to whisk about, or 
make the Horſe appear broader 
at the 11 7 . | 

DOUBLE: To Double 
the Reins: A Horſe Doubles 
his Reins when he leaps ſeve- 
ral tines together to throw his 
Rider. This Ramingue doubles 


his Reins, and makes Pontlevis's. 


See Pontlewis. | : + 
DRENCH; (in French, 
Armand) is a ſort of Decoction 


prepared for a Sick Horſe, and 


compoſed of ſeveral Drugs, 
mentioned in Mr. Soleyſe!'s 
Compleat Horſe-man. They ppt 
the Drench or Armand. upon 


the end of a Bull's Pizzle, and 


_— 


or Swelled , 5 muſt Walk 5 
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W thruſt it down his Throat, in 
order to recover his Appetite 
and Strength. | 
= DRY; Ta pu 


ta Horſe to 


= Dry-Mear, is to feed him with 
7, Coin and Hay, after taking him 


tram the Graſs, or houſing 


* OO 


gener 0 : 
Theſe Marks are hard to be di- 


ee re eee 


8 


=. DULE : The. Marks of a 
Dull Stupid Horſe (in French, 
Marques de ladre] are White 
| Spot round the Eye, and on 


e Tip of the Noſe, upon an 
4 Colour * 


1 7 


ingui cd in 2 White-horſe: 
hough, the Vulgar take theſe 
Spots for Signs of Stupidity, 
tis certain they are a great ſign 
of the Goodneſs of a Horſe; 


and the Horſes that have them, 


are verſenſible and quick up- 
on the Spur. | pet ny 
DUS T; Te beat the Duſt, 
e 22 


E. 


FAR, Widecard; (in French 
+ Oxeillaxd) : A Horle is ſaid 


er part of the Ear is placed too 
large. Take care of theſe Twa 


Wide-Eard Nags , their Ears 
are ill 


placed, and flap too far 
down; do but obſerve that 
with their Great Broad Ears, 
they mark all the Times or 
Points of a Walk or Trotz as if 


N 


EBRILLADE,' is a 
Check of the Bridle, which the 


Rrei ghr. 


to be ſuch, if the Root or low. 


low, and the Ear it lelf is too 


— W. 


Horſe-man gives to the Horſe 


by a Jerk of one Rein, when he 


refuſes to turn. An Ebri lade 
differs from a Sacrade in this, 
that a Saccade is a Jerk made 
with both Reins at once, 
Moſt People confound theſe 
two Words, under the general 
Name of a Check, or Jerk of 
the Bridle; (in French, un Coup 
de Bride) : But let that be as & 
will, 'tis always a Chaſtiſe- 
ment, and no Aid, - and the 
Uſe of it is baniſhed the Acade· 
ECAVESS AD E, is a 
Jerk of the Caveſſon. 
"ECHAPER; Zaiſr E. 
chaper de la Hain: To ſuffer a 
Horſe to eſcape, or flip from 
the hand; A Galliciſm us d in 
the Academies, implying, to 
— = way « put on at 
ull tpeed. When you give 
our Horſe head, Rev fa, 
See Nails. 9285 
EC HAP E; An 2 0 
(fo call'd in French) is a Horſe 
gor between a Stallion and a 
Mare, of a different Breed, 
and different Countries. In' 
this Breed I have had two Bur- 
bary Echapes, and two of Spa- 
uiſb Horſes. {EATER 
ECOUTE: A Pace or 


Motion of a Horſe is ſaid to 


be Eeoutèe, or Liſtening, when 
a Horſe rides well upon the 
hand and Fe heels, e 
put upon his Haunches; an- 
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Hears or liſtens to the Heels or 
Spurs, and continues ny ba- 
Janced between the Heels 
without thrawing to either 
fide. This happens, when a 
Horſe has a fine Senſe of the 
Aids of the Hand and Heel. 
ECURIE is a Covert- 
lace for the Lodging or Hou- 


ſing of Horſes. Our Horſes Þ 


are but ill tabled in this Ecu- 
rie. The French uſe the word 
{Etabler) to ſtable, as a Verb. 
But in the room of the 5 
1 RIS 


they imploy Ecurie. 


Horſe's Hair ſtares, and is 


lanted upright, becauſe he has 
| Ig too coldly ſtabled in this 
Ecurie. LENS”: i 

ECUYER; A French 
word (in Engliſh, Querry) has 
different Significations inFrance. 
In the Academy, or Manage, 
the Riding-Maſter goes by the 
name of Ecuyer. In the King 
of France's Houſhold there are 
Querries, or Ecuyers de quartier, 
who _ the gs in Mount- 
, ing his Horſe, an 

id follow his Majeſty upon 
Horſe- back, and carry hisS word. 
The Queen's Gentlemen U- 
ſhers, and the Maſters of the 
Horſe to Princes and Perſons 
of Quality, are called Ecuyers. 
Beſides all which, there are the 
Ecuyers Cawalcadours; for which 
ſee Cavalcadounr. 0 
EFFECT S of the Hand 
are taken for the Aids, i. e. the 
Motions of the Hand, that 
ſerve to conduſt the Horſe. 
There are four Effects of the 


Alighting; 


Wrung, or ſpoil'd in the Wi- 


Hand, or four ways of making 
uſe of the Bridle; namely, to 
pum a Horſe forwards, or give 

im head; to hold him in; and 
to turn the hand either to the ti 
right or left. See Nails. 
EGUILLET TE; N. 
wer Þ Eguillette. See Yerk, © 
EMBARRER, See 


EMBRACE the Volt. A 
Horſe is ſaid to Embrace a Volt, 
when in working upon Volts 
he makes a good way every time 1 
with his Fore-legs. Such a 
Horſe has Embraced a good deal Wo 
of Ground; for from the place 
where his Fore-feet ſtood, to 
where they now ſtand, he has 
Embraced or gone over almoft 
a Foot and a half. If he does 
not Embrace a good deal of 

ound, he'll only beat the | 

uſt ; chat is, he'l] put his Fore. 
feet juſt by the place from 
whence he lifted them. Thus 
the oppoſite Term to Embra- Wi 
cing a Volt, is, Beating the 
duſt. AHorſe cannot take in too 
much ground, provided. his 
Croupe does not throw out, 
that is, provided it does not ga 
out of the Volt. See Bear. 

EMIELLURE. See 
Charge. | T 15 ; Z 

ENCRAINE; an oll 
obſolete and improper Word, 
ſignifying a Horſe wither- 


thers. | „ 

ENLARGE a Horſe, or 
make him go large, is to make 
him embrace more Ground _ 
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e cover'd. This is done, when 
XX Horſe works upon a round 5 
r upon Volts, and approach- 
Js too near the Center, ſo that 
is deſir'd he ſhould gain more 
round, or take a greater Com- 
ass. To Enlarge your Horſe, 
ou ſhould prick him with both 
leels, or aid him with the 
alves of your Legs, and bear 
our Hand outwards. Your 


ö o 

. Horſe narrows, enlarge him, 
ad prick him with the inner 
: Heel, ſuſtaining him with the 
à Puter Leg in order to preſs him 
| Forwards, and make his Shoul- 
> ers go. 1 — ſuch occaſions 
» She Riding-Maſters cry only, 
arge, Large. See In. 

ſt ENSEMBLE; Bien en- 
ele. See Haunches. Fo 

f EN NA BL E R; A word 
e asd in the Academies, as appli- 


ed to a Horſe whoſe Croupe 


noes before his Shoulders in 
i; &orking upon Volts: For in 
„ egular Manage, one half of 
„e Ihe Shoulders ought to go be- 
0 Pore the Croupe. Your Horſe 
+; Enables; for in working to- 
„he right, he has inclination to 
:0 Mrhrow himſelf 1 * the right 


Heel; and that fault you may 
prevent by taking hold of the 


14 eg near, and removing your 
d, Neft Leg as far as the Horſe's 
r. Shoulder. A Horſe can't com- 


it this fault without commit 
Wing that call'd in the Acade- 
mies Aculer; which ſee. But 
Aculer may be without Entabley. 
dee £qulir, and Embrace. 
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she Rein, keeping your right 


I 


ENTIE R, the Fach 
Word for a Stone-Horſe. Er- 
tier is a ſort of Reſty Horſe that 
refuſes to turn; and is ſo far 
from follow ingor obſerving the 
Hand, that he reſiſts it. Such 
+ Horſe is Entier on the right 
Hand; he puts himſelf upon 
his right Heel, and will not 
turn to the right. If your 
Horſe is Eutier, and -refuſes to 
turn to what hand you will, 
provided he flies or parts for 
the two Heels, you have a Re- 
medy for him ;. for you have 
nothing to do but to put the 
Newcaſhle upon him, . e. ſupple 
him with a Caveſſon made after 


the Duke of Newcaftle's way. 
Entier; a Bit that preſſes de 


J entier. See Bit- mouth. 
ENT ORSEsS. See P- 


66G 

ENT RAVE, and EA. 
travons. See Locks. | 

'ENTREPAS is a bro- 
ken Pace or Going, and indeeÞ 
properly a broken Amble, that 
is neither walk, nor trot, but 
has ſomewhat of an Amble. 
This is the Pace ov Gate of ſuch 
Horſes as have no Reins or 
Back, and go upon their Shou 
ders, or of ſuch as are ſpoibd 
in ther Limbs... - ©. rf 771 

 EPARER; a Word us + 
in the Manage, to ſignify the 
Flinging of a Horſe , or his 
Yerking and ſtriking out with 
his Hind-legs. See Nouer i E. 
guillete, and Yerk. In Caprio- 
Jes, a Horſe muſt yerk out be- 


hind with all his force; but in 
| Balot. 
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hears or liſtens to the Heels or 
Spurs, and continues duly ba- 
Janced between the Heels, 
without thrawing to either 
ſide. This happens, when a 
Harſe has a fine Senſe of the 
Aids of the Hand and Heel. 
ECURTIE is a Covert- 
Place for the Lodging or Hou- 
ng 


of Horſes. Our Horſes Þ 


are but ill ſtabled in this £cu- 
rie. The French uſe the word 
Etabler) to ſtable, as a Verb. 
ut in the room of the Noun 
they imploy Ecurie. This 


en too coldly ſtabled in this 


Ecurie. 42 | 


HEY YE wb A ons 
word (in Engliſh, Querry 
Viferent S1 OT inFrance. 
In the Academy, or Manage, 
the Riding-Maſter goes by the 
name of Ecuyer. In the King 
of France's Houſhold' there are 


Querries, or Ecuyers de quartier, 


Who help the in Mount- 
ing his Horſe, an 

1d follow his Majeſty upon 
Horſe- back, and carry his$word. 


The Queen's Gentlemen U- 
ſhers, and the Maſters of the 
Horſe to Princes and Perſons 


of Quality, are called Ecuyers. 
Beſides all W 


hich, there are the 


Ecuyers Cavalcadours ; for which 


ſee Cavalcadour, 
EFFECTS of the Hand 
are taken for the Aids, i. e. the 
Motions of the Hand, that 
ſerve to conduſt the Horſe. 
There are four Effects of the 


| rſe's Hair ſtares, and is 
—＋ upright, becauſe he has 


Alighting; 


<< 


Hand, or four ways of making 
uſe of the Bridle; namely, to 
uſh a Horſe forwards, or give 


r 
him head; to hold him in; and 
to turn the hand either to the Mi 
right or left. SeeNails, r 
 _EGUILLET TE; N. 
wer Þ N See Nik. 
EMB ARR ER. See 1 
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EMBRACE the Volt. A 
Horſe is ſaid to Embrace a Volt, 
when in working upon Volts n 
he makes a way every time 
with his Fore-legs. Such a 
Horſe has Embraced a good deal 
of Ground; for from the place 
where his Fore- feet „to 
where they now ſtand, he has 
Embraced or gone over almoft 
a Foot and a half. If he does 
not Embrace a good deal of 
ound, he'll only beat the 
uſt ; chat is, he'l] put his Fore. 
feet juſt by the place from 
whence he lifted them. Thus 
the oppoſite Term to Embra- 
cing a Volt, is, Beating the 
duſt. AHorſe cannot take in too 
much ground, provided. his 
Croupe does not throw out, 
that is, provided it does not ga 
out of the Volt. See Beat. 
EMIELLURE. See 
Charge. CY DR So 
ENCRAINE; an old 
_ obſolete and improper Word, 
ſignifying a Ho e wither- 
wrung, or ſpoil'd in the Wi- 
thers. N 0 
ENLARGE a Horſe, or 
make him go large, is to make 
him embrace more Ground _ 
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c cover d. This is done, when 
Horſe works upon a round, 
r upon Volts, and approach- 
Js too near the Center, ſo that 
Wis deſir'd he ſhould gain more 
round, or take a greater Com- 
ass. To Enlarge your Horſe, 
ou ſhould prick him with both 
leels, or aid him with the 
Falves of your Legs, and bear 
our Hand outwards. Your 
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- Horſe narrows, enlarge him, 
$ ad prick him with the inner 
« leel, ſuſtaining him with the 
a Huter Leg in order to preſs him 
1 forwards, and make his Shoul- 
e ers go. 4 — ſuch occaſions 
ohe Riding-Maſters cry only, 
'$ arge, Large. See In. e 
ſt ENSEMBLE; Bien en- 
ble. See Haunches, 
f£& ENDBABLER; A word 
je asd in the Academies, as appli- 
„d to a Horſe whoſe Croupe 
n &ocs before his Shoulders in 
13 Srorking upon Volts : For in 
a. egular Manage, one half of 
ze Ihe Shoulders ought to go be- 
0 Pore the Croupe. Your Horſe 
is RE nt ables ; for in working to- 
t, he right, he has inclination to 


throw himſelf upon the right 
Heel; and that fault you may 
revent by taking hold of the 
cht Rein, keeping your right 


14 eg near, and removing your 
d, Meft Leg as far as the Horſe's 
-r- Shoulder. A Horſe can't com- 


ing that call d in the Acade- 


or nies Aculer; which ſee. But 
ke Mdculer may be without Entabler. 
an Pee 4evulir, and Embrace. 


it this fault without commit - 


ENTIE R, the euch 
Word for a Stone-Horſe. Er- 
tier is a ſort of Reſty Horſe that 
refuſes to turn; and is ſo far 
from follow ingor obſerving the 
Hand, that he reſiſts it. Such 
2 Horſe is Entier on the right 
Hand; he puts himſelf upon 
his right Heel, and will not 
turn to the right. If your 
Horſe is Eutier, and refuſes to 
turn to what hand you will, 
provided he flies or parts for 
the two Heels, you have a Re- 
medy for him; for you have 
nothing to de. but to put the 
Newcaſie upon him, . e. ſupple-. 
him with a Caveſſon made after 
the Duke of Newcaftle's way. 

- Entier; a Bit that preſſes de 
P entier. ' See Bit-mouth. 1 


ENT ORS ES. See P- 
EN TRAVES, and . 


travons. See Locks. Bey 
_ENTREPAS is a bro- 
ken Pace or Going, and indeed 
properly a broken Amble, that 
is neither walk, nor trot, but 
has ſomewhat of an Amble. 
This is the Pace op Gate of ſuch 
Horſes as have no Reins or 
Back, and 80 upon their Soul- 
ders, or of ſuch as are ſpoil 
in ther inn 1 77-25 

 EPARER; a Word us d 
in the Manage, to ſignify the 
Flinging of a Horſe , or his 
Yerking and ſtriking out with 
his Hind-legs. See Nouer l E. 
guillete, and Terk. In Caprio- 
Jes, a Horſe muſt yerk out be- 


| hind wick all his force; but ins 


Balot. 


1 
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Balottades he ſtrikes but Half 
out; and in Croupades he does 
not ſtrike out his Hind-legs at 
all. All ſuch Yerking-Horſes 
are reckon'd rude Hortes. 
ERGO T, is a Stub like 
a piece of ſoft Horn about the 
bigneſs of a Cheſnut, placed 
behind and below the Paſtern- 
Voynt, and commonly hid un- 
der the Tuft of the Fetlock. 
To diſ-ergot, or take it out, is 
to cleave it to the quick with 
an Inciſion-knife, in order to 
pull up 4 Bladder full of Wa- 
ter that lyes cover'd with the 
Ergot. This Operation is ſcarce 
practiſed at Paris; but in Hol- 
land tis frequently performed 
upon all four Legs, with in- 
tent to prevent Watery Sores, 
and other foul Ulcers: _ 
| al e pe - 
French Word, ſignifying a lighr- 
belly's Hoc: nn ts 
ESQUIAVINE, an 
old French Word, ſignifying a. 
long and ſevere Chaſtiſemenr 
ef a Horſe in the Manage. 
ESTRA PAD E is the 
Defence of a Horſe that will 
not obey; who to get rid of 
his Rider, riſes mightily be- 
fore; and while his Fore-hand 
is yet in the Air, yerks furiou- 
lx with his Hind-legs, ſtriking 
Higher than his Head was be- 
fore; and during this Counter- 
time, goes back rather than ad- 
MACE ⁰¹-¹ 
EST RA C is the French 
Word for a Horſe that is 


* 


Five and a half, and continues 


throws 


1 h light- 
body's „ hnk-belly'd ; a” of the Haunches, and of the 


flank'd ; and narrow-cheſted; | 
See Belly , Light-belly'd, Flant 
Jointee, and Green. "8 


EST RAPASSER. See 


Over ada s. 
EXTEND a 


* 


8 — 


Some make uſe of this 8 
ſion, as importing, to make {i 


Horſe go large 
EYE of the Branch of 4 
Bridle, is the uppermoſt part 
of the Branch, which is flat 
with a hole in it, for joining 
the Branch to the Head-ſtall, 
2 for keeping the Curb 


Eye; a Horſe unſhod of one 
Eye. A rallying * 1 
importing, that he's blind of 
an Eye. . | 

Eye of a Bean is & black 
* or Mark in the Cavity 

the Corner-Teeth, which is 
form'd there about the Age of 


+ wm © oo Cad Rot kroads a Cn. i. adit a At. ace 
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till Seven or Eight. And tis 
from thence that we uſually if 
ſay; 2 a Horſe. Marks ſtill ji 
and ſuch a one has no Mark: 
— on nt os! 


*ALCADE. A Hors 

makes Falcades, when he 
bimfelf upon his 
Haunches two or three times, 
as in very quick Corvets; 
which is' done. in forming a 
_ and Hatſtop.. A Fal. 
cade, therefore, is this Action 


LS fwd. nnd a. 


Leg: 


FAR 


CY * 
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EE Legs which bend very low, as 
in Corvers, when you make a 
Stop or a Half-ſtop. This 
= Horſe ſtops well, for he makes 

two or three Falcades , and fi- 


niſhes his Stop with a Peſate. 
This Horſe has no Haunches; 
dell make noFalcades. The Fal- 


cades of that Horſe are fo much 
the prettier , that in making 
them his Haunches are low. 
Stop your Harſe upon the 
Haunches, in making him ply 
em well; ſo that after forming 
his Falcades, he may reſume 
his Gallop without making a 
8 Pete ; that is, without ſtop- 
ping, or marking one Time: 
And thus hell make a Half. 
ſtop. See Stop, Halfaſtop, Haun- 

ches, and Time. | 


FALSE. This Horſe is 
falſe. He Gallops falſe. See 
/ ˙ 
os FARCY is a Poyſon or 
ie Corruption that infe&s the 
ly Blood of Horſes, and appears 
iin Swellings like Strings along 
the Veins, in Knots, and even 
in Ulcers. See Hr. 
PARRIE R/ Pouch; 


carry Drivers, Nippers, Shoes 
for all Sizes of Feet, good 


10 marp Nails, and all that is pro- 
be Fer for new Shoeing a Horſe 
3 chat has loſt his Shoe upon a 


Road. If yow have no Farrier 


es WY wich" den, you matt bbs 
ts , have in your Equipage a Far? 
1 y ner's Pouch weil provided, 
end æ Groom that knows hovr 


A Leathern Bag, in which they 


FEATHER upon a 
Horſe, is a ſort of natural Frizs 
ling of the Hair, which in fore 
places riſes above the lying 

air, and there caſts a Figure 
reſembling the Tip of an Ear 
of Corn. There are Feathers in 
—_ Fer — cy Bo- 

and particular tween 
the Eyes. Many believe that 
when the Feather is lower than 
the Eyes, tis a Sign of a weak 
Eye-fight : But this Remark is 
not always certain. | 
AKRoman Feather, (in French, 

Epee Romnine) is a Feather upon 
a Horſe's Neck, being a Row 
of Hair turn'd back and rais'd, 
which forms a Mark like a 
Sword-blade juſt by the Mane. 
FEEL; to Feel a Horſe in 
the hand, is, to obſerve that 
the Will of the Horſe is in 
their hand ; that he taſtes the” 
Bridle, and has a good Appui in 
obeying the Bit. ? 
* "MP Fl a Horſe upon the 

Haunches, is to obſerve that he 

plies or bends them; which is 

contrary to leaning, or throw- 

ing upon the ſhoulders. i 

FE RME 4 ferme; A 

Word peculiar to the Manage- 

Schools, ſignifying, in the ſame 
place, without ſtirring or part- 
ing. You muſt raiſe that Horſ& 
ferme a ferme. This Horſe 


leaps upon fim a firma, and 
works well at Caprioles. When 
a young Gentleman comes firſt 
to the School, the reſt, to play 
upon him, will ask him to Gals 
lop upon fr ma a frma. 

; FET- 


a 50 4 +» » 
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,, FETLOCK; (in French, 
Fanon) is a Tuft of Hair as big 
as the Hair of the Mane, that 
grows behind the Paſtern Joint 
of many Horſes : Horſes of a 
Low Size have ſcarce. any ſuch 
Tuft. This Coach-horſe has a 
large Fetlock ; and the other 


has ſo much Hair upon his Legs, 


that if the Coach-man does not 
take care to keep them clean 
and tight, he'll be ſubject to the 
Watery Sores , call'd the Wa- 
ters (Les Eaux in French. 
There's an Ergot; (i. e. aRoun 
Hard Stub) behind that Fet- 
Jock. „„ 
FIG is a ſort of Wart on 
the Fruſh, and ſometimes all o- 
ver the Body of a Horſe. The 
_ Figs that appear in the Fruſh or 
Sole, make an Evacuation of 
Malignant Stinking Humours, 
that are very hard to cure. For 
the Cure, ſee Mr. Solleyſel's 
Book. | 


FINGART, an abſolete 


French Word, ſignifying a 
_ Horſe that kicks againſt _ 


Spurs. 


FIRE: To give the Fire 


to 2 Horſe, is to apply the Fi- 
fing - Iron red hot to ſome Pre- 


ternatural Swelling , in orders 


to diſcuſs it; which is often- 
times done by clapping the Fi- 
ring-Iron upon the Skin, with- 
out piercing through. We give 
the Fire to Farcy-knots, by run- 
ting a Pointed Burning-Iron 
into the Ulcers. We likewiſe 


e Paſterns; 


give the Fire for Wrenches of 


3 


FIRING-IRON is: a | 


Piece of Copper or Iron, about 
a Foot long, one end of which 


is made flat , and forged like a 
Knife, the Back of it 


he K ing half 
an Inch thick, and the Fore. Wi 
edge about five or fix times 


thinner. When the Farrier has 


made his Firing-Iron red hot 


in his Forge, he applies the 


thinneſ 


the Hams, or ſuch 
ſtand in need of it. 


Horſe's Legs; in all appear< 


ance the Farrier had a Light- 


hand. See Fire . 
FINITE UR, an old 
Word in the Halian Academies, 
ſignifying the end of the Ca- 
reer or Courſe. . 
FLAME, is a ſmall Inſtru- 
ment of Fine Steel, compos d 
of two or three moveable Lan- 


cets for blooding a Horſe; and 


ſometimes for making Inciſions 
upon occaſion, and ſo ſupply- 


ing the room of an Inciſion- 


rily Bodied, to be gaunt belly d, 
and thin Gutted, (in French, 
Eſtrac) when his flank turns up 
like a Greyhound, and his Ribs 
are flat, narrow, and ſhort. A 
well Flank'd Horſe, is one that 
has wide and well-made Ribs, 
and a good Body. In this caſe 
the Word Flank is uſed in the 
room of Gutt. See Belly, Light- 
belly d, Jointee and Green. 

9 0 FLESHY 


thin part to the. Horſe's 
Skin, and ſo gives the Fire to 
laces as Wk. 
he Fire 
has been well given upon that 


' FLANK: A Horſe is ſaid 
to have Little Flanks, to be ſor. 
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LES HY Lump, or Ex- 
eeſcency. See Bouillon. 

= FLING, is the Fiery and 
ED bſtinate Action of an Unruly 
. | 
To Fling like a Cow ; is to 
iſe only one Leg, and give a 
low with it. 
To Fling, or 
Nind-legs. See Terk. 
F LY the Heels: 
8 ſaid to Fly the Heels, when 
= obeys the Spurs. 
nd Heels. | 1 
FON CE AU, is the Bot- 
m or End of a Canon-Bitt- 
outh ; that is, the part of the 
itt that joyns it to the Ban- 
et. See Chaperon. 
FOOT of a Horſe is the 


onet to the lower part of the 


nguiſh'd by four different 
ames: The two Fore-feet are 
ſome call'd the Hands of a 
orſe; but that Term is in 
ſuſe, the common Expreſſion 
ing, the Far Fore- foot, to 


d the Near Fore-foot, the 
Wirrup-foor and the Bridle- 


d, d-foot, to denote the Left- 
55 t before. | 
Pf the two Hinder-feer, the 
bs ght is call'd the Far-hind- 
Art; and when Spears were 
at d, 'twas'calFd the Spear-foot, 
s, Nraauſe in reſting the Spear, the 
ſe Ncket of it anſwer'd rheRight- 


dt. The Left-hind-foot is 
I's the Near-foot behind. 


* 
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Kick with tlie 
A Horſe 


See Spur, 


xtremity of the Leg, from the 


oof. The Four Feet are di- 


note the Right- foot before; 


ed, and has the Molten-greaſe, 


Foot Fat: A Horſe is ſaid to 


have a Fat Foot, when the Hoof 


is ſo thin and weak, that unleſs 
the Nails be drove very ſhort, 
he runs the riſque of being 
prick'd in ſhooing. The Eng- 
liſb Horſes are very ſubject to 
this Diſorder. A Horſe's Fooz 
is ſaid to be Derobe (in French) 
1. e. rob'd or ſtolen, when tis 
wornand waſted by going with- 
out Shooes, ſo that for want of 
Hoof, tis a hard matter to 
ſhooe him. I would not buy 
this Horſe, becauſe his Feet 
were Derobe, GW. „ 
A Horſe's Foot is faid to be 
worn or waſted (»ſe) when he 
has bur little Hoof, and not 
enough for ſnooeing. 


BY —_ upon a good Foot , : 


or put a Horſe upon a good 


Foot (in French, Sur le bon pied ). 


See Gallop falſe. _ 73 
FOUNDERING is an 


Univerſal Rheumatiſm, or de- 


fluxion of Humours upon the 
Sinews of a Horſe's Legs, which 
cauſes ſo great a Stiffneſs in the 
Legs, that they loſe their won- 
ted Motion. Your Horſe ap- 
pears very tired, though he has 
not rid or work'd:hard; his Legs 
are ſtiff, he can't rife upon his 
Hinder-legs no more than if hjs 
Back were broke: Now all this 
ſpeaks him foundered. If this 
Foundering does not make him 
Cheſt-founder d, twill be the 
eaſier cured ; but if he is both 
Foundered and Cheſt-founder- 


8 
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FRO 


* 


is it happens ſometimes, he will 
nog ger over x. 


Chiſt-foundering is the agitati- 


on and heaving of a Horſe's 
Flanks, with a Motion almoſt 
like that occaſioned by a Fever. 
This may happen when a Horſe 
is rid out of his Wind, and be- 
yvond hisStrength,and is ſoover- 
. with the fatigue, that he 
can't breathe. CUE > 
A Foundered Horſe that has 
been over rid, and has not a 
free Reſpiration, is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from a Purſive Horſe in this, 
that the Lungs of a Purſive 
Horſe are altered and much af- 
feQed by the violent heaving of 
the Flanks. A Horſe is foun- 
dered without over riding, 
when his Inward Parts, or his 


Blood are over heated and 


ſtuffed with Foreing Hu- 
mours. Ts | 
To Founder, or over ride a 
Horſe, is riding him out of his 
Breath beyond his 


an 
Srrengrh, „ Wo 
: FOUR-CORNERS; 
to work upon the Four-Gorners , is 
to divide (in imagination) the 


Volt or Round into Four Quar- 


ters; ſo that upon each of theſe 
Quarters the Horſe makes a 
Roundor two at Trot orGallop; 
and when he has done fo upon 

each Quarter, he has made the 
FRO TH, or Foam, is a 

Moiſt White Matter that ouzes 
From a Horſe's Mouth. Your 


8 Horſe champs upon his Bridle, 


_ and ſqueezes out of his Mouth 


tais, that the latter are placed on 


both his Hind-Legs almoſt at 


a White Ropy Foam; which 
argues that he is a Horfe of Mer. 
tle, Health, and a Cool Freſh 
 FRUSH, or Frag of a 
Horſe , is a ſort of Tender 
Horn which ariſes in the mid. 
dle of the Sole, and at ſome di- 
ſtance hr ha Toe, divides i 

into two Branches running to- 
wards the Heel, in the form of 

aFork. Look after this Horſe, 
for the Fleſh is run in upon the 
Fruſb; J ſee an Excreſcence or 
routing of Fleſh in that parr, | 
here's a Fig in that Sorrel's 
Fruſb: And this Roan has a 
Scabbed Fruſh: And here is 
another that has a Fat Fruſb; 
7. e. a Fruſb that is too thick and 
too large. ' | | 
FU ZEE is two dangerous 
Splents , joining from above 
downwards. Commonly a Fuziz 
riſes to the knee and lames the 


Horſe. Fuxies differ from 
Screws, or through-Splents in 


the two oppoſite ſides of the 
Leg. | | 


Y ALLOP is the Motion of: 

I Horſe that runs at full 
ſpeed, in which making a kind 
of Leap forwards, he lifts both 
his Fore-legs almoſt at the ſame 
time, and when theſe are in the 
Air, and juſt upon the point of 
touching the Ground, he lifts 
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once. A Horſe that has an ea- 
== ſic light Gallop; a Horſe that 
== takes the Gallop, that puts him- 
WE ſelf to the Gaop. Such aHorſe 
= gaps fine ; i. e. he gallops upon 
* kis Haunches, he does not preſs 
= heavy upon the Bridle, he bends 

== his Fore-legs well, he has a 


> * 
5 : 7 


== good Motion with him, he is 
well coupled, and keeps his 
== Legs united. This Horſe gal- 
== ops like an Engliſh Horfe , he 
s or glances upon the 
round, that is, he gallops cloſe 
to the Ground, and does not 
raiſe his Legs as he ought to do. 
= Such a Horſe goes equally well 
at a Step, Trot, and Gallop. 
The Great Gallop, or the Hunt- 


r 


— 


* 2» 2 


2 ing Gallop, or the Gallop with 
2 Long Stretch. Galep with all 
— the Heels; i. e. at full ſpeed. 
+ A ſhort light Gallop; 1. e. a 
i Slow Gallop. This Horſe that 
24 wheezes upon a Gallop is infirm; 
in but the other that ſnorts, ſhews 
5 that he is Long-winded. This 

Horſe gallops well upon two 


Treads. See S nor. 
GALOPADE. The Fine 
Galopade, the Short Gallop, the 
Liſtening Gallop, the Gallop of 
the School: Tis a Hand-gallop, 
or Gallop upon the Hand, in 


f 3 which a Horle galloping upon 
ull one or two Treads, is well uni- 
x ted, and well raccourci, or knit 


ne well ſet under him. Tliis 
he Horſe makes a Galopade, and 
of works with one Haunch in; 
fts i. e. inſtead of going upon One 
by Tread, whether right out, or 


together, well coupled, and 


in a Circle; he has one Haunch 
kept in ſubjection, let the turn 
or change of the Hand be what 
it will; ſo that the inner 
Haunch which looks to the 
Center of the Ground, is more 
narrow'd,; and comes nearer to 
that Center than the Shoulder 
does: And thus the Horſe 
does not go altogether to that 
ſide, and his way of worki 
is a little more than One Tread, | 
and ſomewhat leſs than Two. 
The difference between work- 
ing with one Haunch in, and 
galloping upon Volts, and ma-. 
naging upon terra 4 terra, is 


that in galloping upon Volts, 


and working terra à terra, the 
two Haunches are kept ſubject, 
and the two Haunches are in, 


that is, within the Volt 5 but 


in galloping a Haunch in; 


only one is kept ſubject. 


Zo Gallop united, to Gallop 
upon the good or right foot, 
is, when a Horſe that gallops 
right out, having cut the way, 
or led with either of his Fore- 
legs, continues to lift that ſame 
Leg always firſt; ſo that the 


hinder Leg of a ſide with the 


leading Fore- leg, muſt likewiſe 
be rais'd ſooner than the other 
Hind-leg. For inſtance, if the 
right Fore-leg leads before the 
left, then the right Hind-Jeg 
mult likewite move ſooner than 
the left Hind-leg ; and in this 
Order muſt the Horle contis 
nue to goon. FSR 
To Gallop falſe , to dif-unite, 
to drag the Haunches, to change 
oo 5/6 teet 5 
| 8 


„ Py * 


ſide with the leadin 
move before its oppoſite Hind- 
leg; that is to ſay, the orderly 


Thigh. 


GEN 


feet; to go or run upon 


falfe feet, to gallop upon the 


falſe foot ; is, when the Gallo- 
er, having led with one of the 


ore-legs , whether right or 
lefr, do's not continue to make 
that Leg always ſer out firſt, 
nor to make the Hind-leg of a 
Leg to 


Going is interrupted. A Horie 


that gallops falſe, gallops with 


an *unbecoming Air, and in- 
commodes his Rider. My 


Horſe did gallop falſe, but I 
have now taught him the right 
Foot. If your Horte gallops 


falſe, or diſ- unites, and if you 


have a mind to put him upon 
keeping the right foot, and 


uniting well his Haunches ; 
you muſt bring to with the 
Calves of your Legs, and then 


with the Out- ſpur, that is, the 
Spur that's contrary and oppo- 


fite to the ſide upon which he 
diſ-unites ; ſo that if he diſcu- 


nites to the right, you muſt 


prick kim with the left Heel. 


GANACHES (ſo called 
in French) are the two Bones, 


one on each ſide of the hinder 


part of the Head, oppoſite to 
the Neck or Onſet of the Head, 


which form the Lower Jaw, and 


give it motion. Iis in this 
place that the Gland: or Ker- 


nels of the Strangles and the 


Elanders are placed. 


G AS K GIN. See 


GATE (in French, Train) 1 

or Pace of a 
Horſe. This Horſe has a good 
Gate, but the other has a bro. 
This Horſe goes 


is the Going 


ken Gate. 
well, but t'other does not. 


GELDING, (in French, 
Hongre) is a Horſe whoſe Teſti- 
cles are cut out, ſo that he is 


not fit for a Stallion. 
To GELD. See Cut. 


GENE T, is a ſmall- d 


well- proportion d Spaniſb Horſe. 
Mr. de la Broue gives the Name 
of Genet to ſuch Italian Hor- 
ſes as are well-made and pro- 
portion'd. 


GENE TT E, or Turkib 
Bit; is a Bit, the Curb of 
which is all of one piece, and 


made like a large Ring, and 


plac'd above the Liberty of the 5 
Tongue. When they bridle a 
make his Chin | 


Horſe, they 
paſs thro' this Curb, which ſur- 
rounds his Beard. This ſort of 
Bits are at preſent much us'd at 


the Court of France. 


Genette; to ride with the 


Legs 4 la Genette, i. e. in the 


Genette or Spaniſh Faſhion, is to 
ride ſo ſhort, that the Spurs 


bear upon the Horſe's Flank. Z 


This would be reckon'd an In- 


decency in France and England ; 


but among the Spaniards it paſ- 
ſes for a piece of Gallantry and 


handſome Carriage, when they 


ride upon their Genettes in go- 
ing to Court before the La- 
dies. 
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G16 OT, a Branch after 
he form of a Gigot or Leg, is 
a Branch, the lower part of 
ZZwhich (call'd the Gargouille) is 
round. | ; 

Xx GLANDERS,jis a thick Slimy 
and Bloody Humour, proceeding 
From a Defe& in the Lungs, 
and voided by the Noſtrils. A 
*X Horſe that has the true Glan- 
ders is gone, and good for no- 
ching; and whoever buys ſuch 
42 Horſe, (in France) can oblige 
the Seller to take him again, 
any time within Nine Days af- 
ter Delivery. You muſt war- 
rant this Horſe clear of the 
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== Sound. 2 | 
= GCOAD. See Pale. 


eure) is the Pace or Gate of a 
== Horſe. This Barb has all his 
== Goings, or Paces, very fine ; 
Wy contrary to what we com- 
2 monly obſerve of Barbs ; for 
they are apt to ſtumble upon 


h . Py, WW _ 
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be animated, bore up, and 
put on. This Horſe has a 
cold Gate with him; that is, 
he does not bend his Knee 
as he ought to do; and he 
raiſes his Legs fo little, that 
| he grazes, or ſweeps the 
„„ 
l G6 ORG E D, 1. e. ſwell' d. 
his Horſe's Paſtern-Joynt is 
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. Glanders, and Purſyneſs; and 
ſound, hot or cold. See 


GOING, (in French, AI. 


a Bowling-Green, unleſs they 


gorged, and the other has 
his Legs gorged: You muſt 
1. walk him out to diſcgorge 
em, or take down the S Wel- 


GRAPES; a Word 
ſometimes us'd to ſignify the 
Arreſts, or Mangy Tumors 
that happea in a Horle's Legs. 


See Arreſts. 


To GRAPPLE ( in 
French, Harper.) A Horſe is 
faid to Grapple, either one, 
or beth Legs; the Expreſ- 
ſion being peculiar to the 


Hinder-legs. He grapples both 


Legs, when he lifts 'em both 
at once; and raiſes em with 
precipitation, as if he were a 
Curvetting. He grapples one 
Leg, when he raiſes it pre- 
cipitantly higher than the o- 
ther without bending the Ham. 


Your Horſe harps, or grap- 


ples, ſo that he muſt have 
the Stringhalt in his Hough. 
RAS S; to put a 
Horſe to Graſs. To turn 
him out to Graſs to recover 
him. To take a Horſe from 
the Graſs, and keep him at 
Dry Meat. See Dry, and 
Green, : 5 


GREEN; (ret) to 


give a Horſe Greens, is to 


put him to Grais, If in the 


Spring-time your Horſe is o- 


ver-rid, Jean, and gaunt-bel- 
ly'd, give him Green Barley. 


If he's young, and his Flank 


not altercd, 

GROUND. See Ter- 

Nyack Emp Wo. 1 
GROUPADES, a Cor- 


ruption of Croupades. 


that may recover 


. 
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AIR. In ſpeaking of 

4 Horſes, the French aſe the 
Word Poil, (i. e. Hair) to ſig- 
niſie their Colour: And ſome- 
times tis us d to ſigniſie that 
part of the Flank that receives 
the Prick of the Spur. After 
you have prick d the Horſe, do 
not leave your Spur in his Hair. 
Remoye your Spur from the 
Hair, and preſently recover 
your Legs to their place, for 
treo always have your Spurs in 

PRIEST 

To Rub a Horſe à Poil, is to 
rub him down with the Grain, 


obſerving the natural lying of 


the Hair, and not going againſt 
the Hair. 8 5 
' Pale-Hair, or Poil-Lave, is 
thoſe parts of the Skin that 
approach more to White than 
the reſt, as being not of ſo high 
a Tinge. | 
© Staring Hair, (Poil Plante, or 
Planted Coat) is faid of a Horſe 
whoſe Hair briſtles up, or riſes 
upright; which Diſorder is 
_ owing to his being ill curry'd, 


not well covered, or too coldly 


houſed. _ 5 
H ALBERT (in French, 
Bec de Corbin) is a ſmall Piece 
of Iron, one Inch broad, and 
three or four Inches long, ſol- 
der'd to the Toe of a Horſe's 
Shooe, which jets our before 
to hinder a Lame Horſe to reſt 

pr tread upon his Toe. Theſe 


this Horſe, tye it very ſhort, 


has the Tick, he ticks upon 


to Unhalter himſelf, that turns 


Halbert- S hobes do of neceſſity 
. 1 
conſtrain a Lame Horſe, when 


he goes at a moderate Pace, to 
tread or reſt on his Heel; which 


lengthens and draws out the 
back Sinew, that was before in 
ſome meaſure ſhrunk. _ = 

HALTER for a Horſe, 
is a Head-ſtall of Hungary Lea. 
ther, mounted with one, and 


ſometimes two Straps, with a at 


ſecond Throat-band , if the 
Horſe is apt to unhalter him 
ſelf. If you put a Halter upon 


for if he can but lie down, 'tis 
enough: Take care of his Head: 
ſtall or Collar. Such a Horſe 


his Holter. 2 

moe, is an Excoriation 
of the Paſtern, occaſioned by 
the Halter its being entangled WM 
about the Foot, upon the 
Horſe's endeavouring to rub 
his Neck with his Hinder 


feet. | 8 | 1 
A Horſe is ſaid 


Unhalter. 


off his Halter. Since yourHorſe 
is ſo apt to unhalter himſelf, 
you muſt get him a Halter with 
a Throat-band. | 
Strap orString of the Halter, 
(longe) is a Cord, or long Strap 
of Leather made faſt to the 
Head. ſtall, and to the Manger, 
to tye the Horſe. Do not bri- 


F c . 


dle your Horſe till you ſee if 


he is Halter-caſt. See Tick. 


HAND, is the Meaſure of | 
a Fiſt clinched, by which we 
compute the heighth of a om | 
| 0dr 8 Tie 
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re French call it Paume, and 
ed this Expreſſion and Mea- 
re firſt imparted to them 
Mould be 16 or 18 Hand: 


euch, une Jointee) is as much 
rain or Bran as the two Hands 
vill hold when joined toge- 
Ether. You have a Horſe that's 
Every Lank-belly'd, if you have 
mind to make him well Bodi- 
ed, put a Jointes of Wheat 
every Morning into his Man- 
A 5 
Hand: Spear- hand, or S word- 
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—= Bridle-hand is the Left-hand 
of the Horſe-man. There are 
ſeveral Expreſſions which relate 
to the Briadle- hand, becauſe that 
Hand gives motion to the Bitt- 


+ * 
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5 mouth, and ſerves to guide the 
. {EZ Horſe much more than the 
other helps. A Horſe-man 
1 FF ought to hold his Briale-hand 
1; two or three Fingers above the 
> & Pommel of the Saddle. This 
f WE Horle-manknows how to keep 
h time between his Hands and his 
Heels. This Horſe-man has no 
7, Hand; that is, he does not 
ip WE make uſe of the Bridle but un- 
e ſeaſonably, and does not know 
r, to give the aids or helps of the 
i. BY Hard with due nicety. Fro 
if To keep a Horſe upon the 
Hand, is to feel him in the Shay 
of upon the Hand, and to be al- 
re Ways prepared to avoid any Sur- 
e: priſal or Diſappointment from 


** the Horſe. 


ig. N 
bf Hand full. Two Hexdfulls (in 


ona, is the Horſe-man's Right- 


A Horſe is ſaid to be, or reſt 
well upon the Hand, that never 
refuſes, but always obeys and 
anſwers the Effects of the Hand, 
and knows the Hand, A Horſe- 
man ſhould make it his buſineſs 
to make the Horſe know and 
obey. the Heels, To make a 
Horſe right upon the Hand, and 
free in the Stay, or Reft, he 
muſt be taught to know the 
Hand by degrees , and gentle 
Methods ; the Horſe-man muſt 
turn him, or change Hands, ſtop 
him, and manage with dexte- 
rity the Appui or Preſſure of his 
Mouth, ſo as to make him ſuf- 
fer cheerfully and freely the 
effect of the Bitt-mouth, with- 
out reſiſting or reſting heavy 
upon the Hand. This Horſe 
has no Stay, he beats upon the 
Hand. The Short, or Hand- 
gallop teaches Horſes to be 
right upon the Han. 

A Light Hand, A good Horſe- 
man ought to have a Light 
Hand; that is, he ought only 
to feel the Horſe upon his Hand, 
in order to reſiſt him when he 
attempts to ſlip from it; and he 
ought, inſtead of cleaving to 
the Bridle, to lower it, as ſoon as 
he has made his reſiſtance. If a 
Horſe through an overbearing 
eagerneſs to go forward, preſ- 
ſes too much upon the Hand, 
you ought to flack your Hand 
at certain times, and keep a 
hard Hand at other times, and 
ſo diſappoint the Horſe of preſ- 

ſing coatinually upon the Birr. 
Now this facility or liberty in 
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the Horſe-man, of flacking 
and ſtiffening the Hand, is what 
we call a Good Hand. Vour 
Horſe works well, but you 
ſtick too much to the Bridle ; 
inſtead of holding thus by the 
Bridle, you ought to clap your 
Thighs cloſe to the Horſe, and 
keep a Light Hand, and then 
you'll manage with exactneſs. 
Do not you know, that to have 
a Light Hand, and to manage a 
Horſe with a Swinging Bridle, 
3s one of the greateſt marks of 
a good Horſe- man? 


To ſlack or yield the Hand, 


is to ſlacken the Bridle. 
To hold up, or ſuſtain the 
Hand, is to pull the Bridle 


2 5 
To guide a Horſe by the 


Hand, is to turn or change Hands 


upon one Tread. 
Part from the Hand. See 
Part. | | | 
- Appwi, or Stay of the Hand. 
See Appui, | 


Beat upon the Hand. See 


Beat. 5 

Jo be heavy upon the Hand. 
dee Heavy. 3 | 

Io preſs upon the Hand. See 
Preſs. : 8 
Io change the Hand or turn. 
See Change: ; 

F om of the Hand. See Ef- 

Fs. | 

' Haſten the Hand. 
Haſte. DPD RE 
To feel a Horſe upon the 
Hand. See Feel. 1 


See 


Full Hand, or Full Reſt upon 
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5 . 
the Hand. See Appui and Wy 


Mont b. 


To haye Mares cover'd in the 


Hand. See Stallion, ©» © 


A Horſe is ſaid to force the 23 


Hand, when he does not fear the 


Bridle, but runs away in ſpite of WW 


theHorſe-man. 


To make a Horſe part from 
the Hand, or ſuffer him to ſlip 
from the Hand, is to put on at 


full ſpeed. To make a Horſe 
path right from the Hand, he 
ould not put himſelf upon his 
Back or Reins, but bring down 
his Hips. 
All Hands. 
turns upon All Hands, upon a 


Walk, Trot or Gallop. A Horſe 
that is noventier or reſty for one 
Hand. See Entier. 1 

To work a Horſe upon the t 
Hand, is to manage him by the 
effect of the Bridle, without in- 
terpoſing any other helps, ex- 
cepting that of the Calves of t 


the Legs, upon occaſion. 


To lead a Horſe in your Hand, 
to walk him in your Hand, to 
trot him in your Hand; 7. . 
without mounting him. If you 
would diſcover whether aHorſe 
is Lame, trot him in your Hand WR 


upon a Pav'd place. ' + 


Fore-hand and Hindhana of a * 
Horſe, is an Expreſſion diſtin- 


guiſhing the Parts of a Horſe, | 
as divided into the fore and} 

hinder Parts, by the ſituation of 

the Horſe-man's Hand. The 
Parts of the Fore-hand are the 
Head, the Neck, and the Fore- 
MEN OO quarters. 


A Horſe that 
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arters. Thoſe of the Hind. 
include all the other Parts 
che Body. Tho' this Horſe 
ons well in the Fire-hand, he's 
t better made in the Hind- 
ia. Such a Horſe is ill ſnap- 
1 - R 

in the Hind-hand, he has a 


id Movement or Motion. 
FX HAQUENEL, an obſo- 
te FrenchWord for anAmbling 
Horſe. 
ro HARP. See 
We. 5 5 | 
HARD Horſe, is one that is 
nſenſible of Whip or Spur. 
his Horſe is ſo hard, he's good 


Grap- 


r nothing but a Cart. | 
== HART, or Stag-Evil, is a 
ort of Rheum or Defluxion 
hat falls upon the Jaws, and 
e the other Parts of the Fore-hand 
ofa Horſe, which hinders him 
to eat. Sometimes this Diſtem- 
per affects likewiſe the Parts of 
te Hinder-quarters. 

= HASTE oraquicken your 


1, Hand, ( Hatez la Main, hatex, 
o bates) is an Expreſſion frequent- 
e. ly uſcd by the Riding-Maſter, 
uv when a Scholar works a Horſe 
ſe WE upon Volts, and rhe Maſter has 
„Ma mind he ſhould turn his hand 
" WE quicker to the fide on which 
a WT the Horſe works; fo that if the 
n- Horſe works to the right, 
ſe, he turns quicker with his 
nd Shoulders to the right. And 
of the like is obſerv'd if he works 
he to the left. 8 85 "I 
* HAUNCH, or Hip of a 
re- Horſe, is that part of the hind- 


Reins, or Back to the Hough or 


lagging Croupe. See Brillant 


quarter that extends from the 


— 


Ham. The Art of riding the 
Great Horſe has not a more ne- 


ceſſary Leſſon than that of put- 


ting 4 Horſe upon his Haunches; 


which in other Terms is call'd 


coupling him well, or putting 
him well together, or compact; 
(in French, bien enſemble, and 


ſous lui.) A Horſe that can't 


bend and low'r his Hips, throws 
himſelf too much upon his 
Shoulders, and lies heavy upon 
the Bridle. A Horſe is d to 
be throughly managed (in 
French, Ache ves) when he bears 
well upon the hand, knows the 
Heels, and ſits well upon his 
Hips. This Horſe has his 
Haunches in ſubjection, and 
falques very well, for in mak- 


ing his Falguades, he holds his 


Haunches very low, and bends 
admirably well. To make a 
Horſe bend his Hips, you muſt 
frequently make him go back- 
wards, and make ule of the Aids 
of the Hands, and of the Calves 
of your Legs, in giving him 
good Stops; and if that docs 
not ſucceed, try him upon a 
Calade, or Sloping Ground, af- 
ter the 1:a/ian Faſhion. Your 
Horſe makes his Hips accompa- 
ny his Shoulders To well, that 
he is perfectly right fer, Sen 
put upon the Haunches, Calade, Ca- 
veſion, Falquade and Feel, 
To Drag the Haunchcs, is to 
change the Leading Foot in 
galloping. See Gallop falſe. 
cad in, and Hips in. See Head. 
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HEA 


HEE 


To Gallop with the Haunch Neck, the Weakneſs of his Back 1 


in. See Galopade. 

HEAD of a Horſe, imports 
the Action of his Neck, and 
the effect of the Bridle and the 
Wriſt. This Horſe plants his 
Head well, and obeys the hand. 


Such a Horſe refuſes to place 


his Head, he ſhoots out his 
Noſe, and never reſts right up- 
on the hand; he ſtays too much, 
or too little upon the hand. 
Such a Horſe appears in a good 
Poſture , he carries his Head 
well. 
To give a Horſe Head. See 
Partir and Echaper. . 
Head in, and likewiſe the Hips. 
You muſt paſſage your Horſe, 
Head and Croupe in; i. e. work 
him ſide-ways upon two Paral- 
lel Lines, at Step or Trot; ſo 
that when the Horſe makes a 
Volt, his Shoulders mark a 
Piſte, or tread, at the ſame time 
that his Haunches give the Tract 
of another, and S Horſe ply- 
ing or bending his Neck, turns 
his Head a little within the Volt, 
and ſo looks upon the Ground 
he is to go bver. 
. HEARTS: A Horſe of 
Two Hearts (de deux coeurs) i. e. 
a Horſe that works in the Ma- 
nage with conſtraint and irre- 
ſolution, and can't be brought 
to conſent to it. Such Horſes 
are much of a piece with your 
Ramingues , or Kickers againſt 
the Spurs. 885 . 
H k AVY : To reſt heavy» 
upon the hand, is ſaid of aHorle 
who through the Softneſs of his 


you ought to take out his Sole, 5 


ſtor'd in a Month. This Horſe 


being the part that's arm'd 


the Weight of his Fore-quar. 
ters, or through Wearineſs, 
throws himſelf upon the Bridle, 
but withal, without making 
any reſiſtance, or any effort to 
force the Horſe-man's hand. 
Your Horſe has too great an 

Appui or Reſt upon the Bridle, 8 

he's heavy upon the hand, trot 

him upon his Haunches, and ſu. Rk 
ſtain or bear up with the Bri- 

dle. By ſtopping him, and mak, 

ing him go Ke frequently, you 
may make him light upon the 
hand, and ſo correct that Fault 
if it comes only from Lazineſs 

and Stiffneſs; but if it pro- 
ceeds from a Defect in theBack, 
or Limbs, there's no remedy for 

it. My Horſe is heavy upon 
the hand, but that is not ſo 
great a Fault as if he preſs'd 
and reſiſted upon the hand, 
See Preſs. . 

H EE L of a Horſe, is the 
lower hinder of the Foor, 
comprehen between the 
Quarters , and oppoſite to the 
Toe. Your Horſe is hoof- 
bound, and to recover his Heels 


5 pn, roles Pagel had hand oe Of fp 


and keep his Heels very wide; ; 
by which the Heels will be re- | 


— 


has Narrow-heels , 
him Panton-ſhooes. 


Heel of a Horſe-man. This 


ſo give 


with the Spur , the Word Hee! 
is taken form the Spur it (elf, 
This Horſe underſtands the 
Heels well ; he knows the — 


HER 


HO O 


e obeys the Heels ; he anſwers 


ö 

e Heels ; he's very well upon 
Ihe Heels : The meaning of all 
ich, is, that the Horle obeys 
be Spurs; which, in effect, is 
ing from em. Pur your 
e to your Horſe ; ſtay him; 


ring to; prick with the right; 
prick with the left; clap both 
to his Sides. This Horſe 
nous the Hee/s in Curvets, in 
BC drioles. Make him fly from 
he Right-heel; make him fl 
rom the Left: Such a Horſe 
eſiſts the Spurs: he's a Ra- 
ingue; i. e, a Kicker « x2 
the Spur. To ride a Hor 
on the Hand and Heels, is to 
nake him take the Aids of the 
and and the Heels with a tender 


0 BS To ride a Horſe from one 
d Heel to other, is to make him 
|. go ſide ways, ſometimes to one 


EH, and ſometimes to another: 
For inſtance; having gone ten 
Paces in flying from the Right- 
heel, you make him without 
ſtopping go {till fide ways in 


Fo 
In, and Narrow. 
Eg us'd by the Farriers, importing 


che following Application. For 
ſome Diſeaſes, ſuch as thoſe of 


d put into the middle of aHorſes 
e Counter, a piece of Hell:bore-Root, 
f. which makes it ſwell and ſup- 
le Purate, 4 


ſe up- 


flying the Left-heel; and ſo on 
Inner-heel and Outter-heel, See 


HER BE R, a French Word 


the Head and the Anticor, they 


H ERBE, (Grafs) a Word 


in the French Academies, ſigni- 


fying a Reward, or fome d 
Stuff given to a Horſe that has 
work'd well in the Ma- 
W „ 
HIP. See Haunch. 

Hi pſbot; (in French, Epointe, 
and Eſbanche) , A Horſe is ſaid 
to be ſuch when he has wrung 
or ſprain'd his Haunches or Hips, 
ſo as to relaxate the Ligaments 
that keep the Bone in its due 
Place. 
HOLD. A Mare holds. 
See Retain. * 
_HOLLOW-TOOTHD. 
Horſe. See Shell-tooth'd. 

HOOF, or Horn of a 
Horſe's Foot, is a fort of Nail, 


of a Finger's depth, that ſur- 


rounds the Sole and the Coffin- 
bone. In ſhooeing a Horſe, 
the Nails are driven into the 
Hoof, in ſuch a manner, that the 
Shooe does not bear nor reſt 
upon the Sole; for the Sole be- 
ing tenderer than the Hoof, the 
Shove would injure it, and 
lame the Horſe, When the 
Hoof is worn, we ſay the Foot 
is worn. Let your Horſe's 
Hoof grow, Cracks or Clifts 
are apt to happen in the Hoof. 
The Diſorder call'd Hoof-bound 
happens in the Hoof of the Fore- 
feet. Your Horſe has got a 
Quitter-bone. See Drive. 
 Heof-hound : A Horle is ſaid 
to be Hooj-bornd, when he has a 
Pain in the Forec- feet, occaſion» 


cd by the Yryneſs and Contra- 


tion 


HOR 


ot. 


N 


&ion or Narrowneſs of the 
Horn of the Quarters, which 
ſtraitens the Quarters of the 
Heel, and oftentimes makes the 
Horſe lame. A Hoof-bound Horſe 
has a Narrow-heel, the ſides of 
which come too near to one a- 
nother , inſomuch that the 
Fruſh is kept too tight, and has 
not its natural extent: Such 
Horſes ſnould be ſhooed with 
the Panton-Shooes. See Panton 
and Heel. | 
. A Horſe is ſaid to 
Caſt his Hoof, when a New Horn 
«grows in the room of the Cof- 
n, after its being fallen off by 
any Diſeaſe, ſuch as Quitter- 
bones, or Bleymes. A Horle that 
has caſt his Hoof, is good for no- 
thing but the Plough, and ſuch 
kind of Work. Since for want 
of Proper Remedies, you have 
ſuffer'd your Horſe to caſt his 
Hoof, tell me whether it pro- 
ceeds from a Bleyme upon the 
Cronet, or from Foundering, or 
from a Prick. Cs 
HORN. See Hoof. 
Horn. To give a Stroke with 


the Horn, is to blood a Horſe in 


the Roof of the Mouth, with 
the Horn of a Stag, or Roe-buck, 
the Tip or End of which is ſo 

and pointed, as to pro- 


duce the effe & of a Lancet. We 


ſtrike with the Horn in the mid- 
dle of the Fourth Notch or 


Ridge of the Upper-Jaw. This 
Horſe is over heated, you muſt 


Arike him with the Hern. See 
Ridge. 5 X 


fine him, tis ſufficient to ſay, ll 


Thigh to the Leg. 
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A HORSE is an Anm 


ſo generally known, that to de. 
he is the nobleſt and moſt 
uſeful of all Animals, ani | 
his Senſible Nature, Obedi. 
ence , Swiftneſs and Vigor are 
at once the Object id the Sub. 
ject of the nobleſt and moſt ne. 
Ty Exerciſe of the Bo. 
"ir OUGH, or Ham of a Mw: 
Horſe, is the Joint of the hin. 
der- quarter, which joins the 
our Ma. 
nage Horſe's muſt be made to 
bend their Houghs. Your Horſe 
has Fat, Fleſhy, Small, and con- 


ſequently defective Hough; but f 


my Horſe's Houghs are large, 
broad, well drain'd, and not 
inflam'd. There's noHorſe here, 
but what is troubled in the 
Hough with the Hong hbony, Spa- 
vin, Jardon, Mind-galls, Blood- 
ſbavin, Curbs or Sclenders. Look 
upon the Houghs of theſe two 
Horſes, the onc is cloſed be- 
hind, and the other grapples. 
See Grapple. ” A 
What is it, the Cramp that . 
makes your Horſe's Hough io . 
+1 © GR 1 
Hor ſe- Block. See Montoir. | 
 Hough-bony ; a Swelling on 


the Tip or Elbow of the Hough Wil 


in a Horſe's hinder-quarters, 
about as big as half a Tennis- 
Ball. b | 

HOUSSE, abe ee 
is a Cover made commonly ot | 
Leather, and put upon a Saddle 


to ſave ir, 
HOUZING, 


2 nn Md 


I N 


ow 


X HOUZING, is either 

- pot-houzing, OT Shooe-Houxing: 

he former is a piece of Stuff 
ade faſt to the Binder Part of 
e Saddle, which covers the 

1 Veonpe of the Horſe, either for 

rnament, or to cover the 
Horſe's Leanneſs, or to pre- 
rue the Rider's Cloths, and 
= bep 'em from being daub'd 
ie 


The Houzing for ſuch as ride 


iece of Scarlet Cloath border- 
with Gold-fringe , and put 
ound the Saddle, ſo as to cover 
Nie Croupe, and deſcend to the 
wer part of the Belly, to ſave 


Nie Gentleman's Silk-Stock- 


t gs, when he mounts in his 
„ hooes. 85 
t 
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ARD ES, or Jardons, are 
callous and hard Swellings in 
e Hinder-legs of aHorſe, ſeat- 
on the out- ſide of the Hough, 
the Spavin is on the in- ſide. 


Jou give the Fire dexterouſly, 
nd betimes, | TED 


[ JARRETIER, an obſo- 


- orſe whoſe Houghs are too 
4 loſe together; which is now 
J 


xprefled in French by Crochu, 
e. Crooked, or Hook I. 

IN, Inſide, Within: And 
Dat, Outſide, Without. 


ner Leg, the outer Leg; the 


the Sweat of the Horſe. 


ich Shooes, is commonly a 


ardons lame a Horſe, unleſs 


Le French Word, ſignifying a 
ches in. 


The in- 
er Heel, the outer Heel; the 


In-Rein, the Out-Rein. This 
way of ſpeaking relates to ſe- 
veral things, according as the 
Horſe works to the right or 
left upon the Volts; or as he 
Works a-long by a Wall, a 
Hedge, or ſome ſuch thing. 
Thus it ſerves to diſtinguiſh on 
what hand, or what fide, the 
Horſeman is to give the Aids 
to a Horſe upon Manage. For 
a-long by a Wall, the outer 
Leg is the Leg of a ſide with 
the Wall; and the other Leg, 
is the In-leg. And upon 


Volts, if a Horſe works to the 


right, the right Heel is the in- 
ner Heel, the right Leg the in- 
ner Leg; ſo that by conſe. 
quence the left Heel, and left 


Leg, muſt be the outſide Heel 
and Leg. Now the downright 


contrary will happen,if thehorſe 
works to the left. Now a-days, 
the Riding-Maſters, to be the 
eaſier underſtood, uſe the'Terms 
right and ff , as for inſtance: 

Aſſiſt the Horſe with the right 
Heel, with the right Leg, with 
the right Rein; taking the Si- 
tuation of the Heels and Legs 


with reſpect to the Volt. See 


Enlarge, Gallop Falſe, and 
Large. 8 5 
In; the Head in, the 
See Head. e 
In; to puta Horſe in; 7. e. 
to breed or dreſs him. By which 
Expreſſion, we underſtand put- 
ting him right upon the Hand, 
and upon the Heels. This Sor- 
rel is put in (Mis dedans,) that 
is, he is broke, dreſs'd, and ma- 


naged. 


Haun- 
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naged. The D. of Newcaſtle 


pur Horſes perfectly well in, 
by the means of his Caveſſon. 
NS TE, is that part of 
1» Hinder-leg of a Horſe, that 
ↄrreſhonds to the Shan!: in the 
Fore-leg, extending from the 


Hain to the Paſtern-Joynr. 


INTERFERE; a Horſe 
interferes, when the ſide of one 
of his Shoes ſtrikes againſt, and 
hurts one of the Fetlocks. 

JOINT EE. See Hand- 

J NNE Is 


9 4 


K LCKER agint the 


Spurs. See Ramingue. 


K NE E ofa Horſe, is the 


Joint of the Fore- quarters that 


joins the Fore-Thigh to the 
Shank. Do not you fee that 


your Horſe has got the Malen- 


ders in the Bend of the Knee? 
And truly I am of the mind, 
that he has Selenders a coming 
in the Bend of the Hock or 
Ham. Theſe two Horſes have 
two ſcurvy Faults in their 


Knees; the one's Arched by 


fatigue ; and the other is ſo na- 
turally, or what we call Braſſi- 
cour. Such a Horſe has a very 
hard Knot, or Swelling upon 


his Knee. I will not buy this 
Peach Bloflom-colour'd Horſe, 
_ becauſe his Knee is crown'd : 


For my part, I ſhall be the laſt 


Man that ſhall deſire to be his 
Maſter. | 7 


gains or takes in more Ground 


of the Volt, and deſcribing i 


T ADRE. See Du.. 
LAME; A Horſe ji 
faid to be (Boiteux de Þ Oreill) 


| Lame of an Ear, when he hal 


upon a Walk or 4 Trot, an 
keeps time to his Halring wii 
the Motions of his Head: F 
all lame Horſes do not kee 
time after that rate. Lame A - 
the Bridle, is likewiſe us'd, V 
way of Raillery, to ſignify th 
fame thing. =_ 

LAMP As, or Bean, vi 
Swelling in the Palate of i 
Horſe, 7. e. an Inflammation u 
the Roof of his Mouth, be. 
hind the Nippers of the upp 
Jaw. Pray order this Lampu 
in your Horſe's Mouth to bl 
burnt. | 1 5 

LARGE; A Horſe is {aid 
to go large, or wide, when he 


in going wider of the Cent 
greater Circumference. Thi 


Horſe goes too large; he lau- 
ches out upon too much 


Ground; he does not keep fub-W 


jet. You mult conduct tha 
Horſe large, by bringing vl 
your inner Heel; for he goo 
too narrow of himſelf, See 
. =_ 
LEAD; A Horſe going 
upon a ſtraight Line alwayi 
leads, or cuts the way (entamf 
le chemin) with his right foot 
The Duke of Newcafle wa 
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the firſt that ever made uſe o 
the Term; and indeed it is 
very expreſſive. See Gallop u- 
united, and Gallop falſe. 

LE AP, An Air of a Step 
and a Leap. See Step. | 
= Leaping Horſe , i e. One that 
works in the high Manage; 
A Horſe that makes his Leaps 
in Order, and with Obedience, 
between two Pillars upon a 
ſtrait Line, in Volts, Caprio- 
les, Balotades, or Croupades. 
fe, which in moſt things 


EF * 
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has a ſovereign Sway, excludes 

= a Gallop, a Terra a Terra, and 
18 Corvets, from the number of 

Tea,; becauſe the Horſe does 
in not riſe ſo very high in theſe. 
1. Each Leap of a Leaping Horſe 
ei ought to gain, or make not 
7 above a Foot and a half of 
8 Ground forward. 8 

if LEEK-HEAD, (Poirean). 
z See Warr, OS, 
LS LEG of a Horſe, is the 
na Member that ſupports his Bo- 
re dy, and performs the Motion 
when he goes. Of the Four 
1,888 Legs, che two before have ſeve- 
un. ral Parts, each of which has a 
<8 peculiar Name: So that by the 
ub. Name of Fore-leg, we com- 


1 monly uuderſtand that part of 


% the Fore- quarters that extends 
el from the Hough to the Paſtern- 
ci '— hap and call it the Shank : 

The part that correſponds to 
15 that in the Hinder- quarters, 
e we call the Inſtep. But in com- 
ame mon Diſcourſe we confound 
o0t the Fore and the Hind-quar- 
wid ters; and, without any diſtin- 
the F 


® 


legs. 


ction, ſay, the four Legs of a 
Horſe. This Horſe has not a 
Leg to go upon, that is, they 
are ſpoil'd: Which is com- 
monly underſtood of the Fore- 
Such a Horſe's Leg 
ſlacks; that is, he ſtumbles. 
One of theſe Horſes has arch'd 
Legs, and the others are gorged 
and ſwollen. This Sorrel has 
got Arreſts, or Mangy Ulcers, 
in his Leg. Such a Horſe 
wants the Fifth Leg; that is, 
he's tyr'd, and bearing upon 
the Bridle, lyes heavy upon the 
Horſeman's land. py 
The French call a Horſe Proit 
ſur les jambes, ie. ſtraight mem- 
ber d, or ſtraight upon his 
Legs, when the Fore-part of 
the Paſtern falls perpendicular- 
ly upon the Cronet ; and the 
hank and the Paſtern are in a 
ſtraight Line. See Straight, 
and Long-joynted. OE 
Legs of the Horſeman : The 
Action of the Horſeman's Legs, 


given ſeaſonably and with judg- 


ment, 1s an Aid that conſiſts in 
approaching more or leſs with 
the Calf of the Leg to the 
Flank of the Horſe; and in 
bearing it more or leſs off, as 
there is occaſion. This Aid, 
a Horſeman ought to give 
very nicely, in order to ani- 
mate a Horſe: And it's ſo 
much the finer, that 'tis hid- 


den and private: For in ſtretch- 


ing the Ham, he makes the 


Horſe dread the Spur; and 
this fear has as much effect as 


the Spur it ſelf. Such a Horſe 
3 knows, 


LTH 


bh a * 
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knows, or is ſenſible of, the 
Horſeman's Legs. He takes 
the Aids of the Legs; he 
anſwers the Legs; he obeys 
the Legs. + 
The Inſide Leg, the outſide 
Leg See Inſide, Enlarge, and 
Gallop falſe. | 
LENGTH; to paſiage a 
Horſe upon his own Length, 
is to make him go round in two 
Treads, at a Walk or Trot, upon 
a Spot of Ground ſo narrow, 
that the Horſe's Haunches be- 
ing in the Center of the Volt, 
his own Length is much about 
the Semidiameter of the Volt; 
the Horſe ſtill working be- 
tween the two Heels, without 
putting out his Croupe, or going 
at laſt faſter or flower than at 
mot. ----: 8 5 
LESS ON, is a Word us'd 
for the Inſtruction both of 
the Horſe, and the Scholar. 
This young Gentleman takes 
his Leilon upon all forts of 
Horſe. 
this Leſſon of Walk and Trot; 
and do not attempt the Leſſon 


of a Gallop. The Horſe o- 


beys this Leſſon. | 
LIBERTY of the Tongue; 
is a void Space left in the 
Middle of a Bit, to give 
place to the Tongue of a 
Horſe, made by the Bit's Ar- 
ching in the middle, and ri- 
ſing towards the Roof of the 
Mouth. The various Form of 
the Liberty gives Name to the 
Bit. Hence we ſay, a Scatch 
Mouth a Pignatelle, i. e. with 


Faſhion : A Canon- Mouth 3 


leaſt tickle the Palate , an 


he holds his Neck high. 


ther ſwift nor very active: 


Content your ſelf with 


the Liberty after Pignatel's 
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with the Liberty like a Pige. 
on's Neck. In forging — = 

Bit, don't make the Liber Wl 
too high, leſt it hurt, or à 


make the Horſe carry low. 

LIEU, (Place) a French 
Word imployed in the Acade. 
mies, to ſignify 1 
and Poſture of a Horſe's Head. 
Ce Cheval porte en beau Lieu; 
i. e. this Horſe carries well ; 


> 
- 


_* 
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the Situation 


& 
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LIGHT Horſe, (Leger) is 
a ſwift nimble Runner. We 
likewiſe call a Horſe lglt 
that's well made, tho' he's nei- 


For in this laſt Expreſſion, we 
conſider only the Shape and 
Make of a Horſe, without 
regard to his Qualities. | 
Light upon the hand; A 
Horſe is ſaid to be ſuch, 
that has a good Tractable WW 
Mouth, and does not reſt too 
heavy upon the Bit. Your WM 
Horſes that have a thin Fore- 
hand, that is, but ſmall Shoul- W 
ders, are commonly light up- 
on the hand. This Horſe is 
light before, and ſubject in 
the Hips. We call a Coach- 
Horſe light, when he ſtirs 
nimbly, and dreads the Whip; 
or when he has a light Trot. 
All your light Coach-Horſes 
are good : and a hard heavy 
Coach-Horſe, that takes the 
Laſhing eaſily, is good for no- 
thing. A 
Light Hand, See Hand. 
LIGHTEN; 
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or guard himſelf with his Lips; 
n fo. chick 
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A lighter in the Fore-hand, 
n behind. If you would 
Wake your Horſe ligtit., you 
ght to find him always diſ- 
nd to a Gallop, when you 


bim to a Trot; and after 
aloping ſome time, 


ould pur him back to 5 
rot again. This Horſe is 

ay in the Shoulders, and 
ewes ſo to the Ground, that 
u'll find difficulty in making 
Im light in the Fore-hand, 
en tho' you make uſe of the 
Nuke of Newcaftle's Caveſſon. 


ich upon his Shoulders; 
u muſt make him light in the 


Wore-hand, and put him upon 


8  Haunches. See Haunrhes, 
1 otion, Break, and Terraignol, ; 
.ELIGHT-BELLY'D 


%., is one that commonly has 
r, narrow; and contracted 
Nies, which makes the Flank 
like . that. of. a Grey- 


rn up 
4 Pond. Such a Horſe has but 
; le Flank, he's light-belly d; 


travels and feeds but little, 
cauſe he has too much Met- 


„IV E of « Volk. Ses 
nare, and Polt. 192 | GE 
bs Line of the Banquet. See 


LIP ofa Horſe, is the Skifi 


. Wat covers the Sides of his 
euth, and ſurrounds his 
EY A Horſe is faid to am, 


lorſe, to make a Horſe light 


is too long-jointed ; his 


| - the Fore-hand; (in French, that cover their. Barre a 
; egerir) is to him freer and kerp off the preſſurg of 


the: C W. e 
LISTENING; A Horſe 
goes a Liſtenſug Pace. See K- 
conte... | U 
LOCKS, (in euch, Eu- 


trawomt) are pieces of Leather 
two fingers broad, turn d round, 


and ſtuff d on the infide ; to 

revent their hurting the Pa- 
ſtern of a Horſe, round which 
they are clapp'd. An Entra ve 
is compos'd of two Era vous 
joyn'd by an Iron Chain that's 
ſeven or eight Inches long. 


: See An 
our Horſe throws himſelf too 


LONG-JOINTED 
= vſe, is one Whoſe Paſtern is 
ſlender and pliant. d 

a = 
ſtern is fo eaſy and weak, 
that the Joynt ſcarce preſſes 
the Earth, and ſo 'tis not 
proper to fatigue him. I have 


a Horſe, whoſe Forelegs go 
in a ſtraight Line, from the 
Knees to the Cronets; bur 
yours is long-jointed. Thiers 


are ſome long-jointed Horſes 
that are ſtrong and ſinewy, 
and do not bend the Paſterr- 


Joynt more than they ſhould 


do: And this fort of Horſes 


work better ingthe Manage 


than the ſhort- jointed. Long- 
jointed Horſes are apt to have 
Wind-Galls: See Legs. 


LOW; to carry low. See 


Carry. V 
LOYAL; A Horſe is 
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Laid to be Loyal, that freely” MALT WORM. SY "4 
11 bends all his force in obeying Crepance. ____ 
\\f and performing any Manage he MANAGE, is a Wos! 


ul is put to; and does not defend that ſignifies not only ti: 
4 himſelf, or reſiſt, notwithſtand- Ground ſer apart for the Exe 
(14 ing his being ill treated. ciſe of Riding the Great Hor 
A Loyal Mouth, is an Excel- but likewiſe the Exerciſe 

1 lent Mouth, of the nature of ſelf. 4: i e > 
1 ſuch Mouths as we call Mouths The Manage, or Ground pw 
1 with a full reſt upon the per for managing Horſes , 8 

1 hand. 85 1ometimes a covered place, as i 
| L UM P of Fleſh. See your greatAcademues, for contin 

| Bouillon. 2 nuing the Exerciſe in bad Wer 

| LUNETTE; A Half ther; ſometimes tis open, ino 

| Horſe-ſhoe , ſo called; being der to give more libel 


a Shoe without the Spunges, and pleaſure both to t 
(the Part of the Branches that Horſe and the Horſe-man. On 
runs towards the Quarters of way or other we always ſuppokiE 
the Foot being ſo calld.) Your a Center in the middle of th 
Horſe has falſe Quarters; if Manage, for regulating wi 
he is to ride in the Manage, ;Reunds or Yolts. Sometime 
you muſt ſhoehimwithaLunette this Center is diſtinguiſh'd by: 
Shoe: But if you deſign him Pilhr fix'd in it, to which thy 
for the Country, Panton Shoes tye the Horſes that are beginning 
are the fitteſt for him. to learn. Upon the ſides d 
| Lunettes of a Horſe, are two the Manage other Pillars a2 
1 ſmall pieces of Felt made round placed, two by two, in orderuſ 
W | and hollow, to ag upon the teach Horſes to raiſe the Fon 
4 Eyes of a vicious Horſe that's quarters, by tying them wii 
| apt to bite, and ſtrike with Ropes. See Pillar. 7 
72 his Fore-feet, or that will not Manage or Exerciſe of 
1 ſuffer his Rider to Mount Horſe, is a particular way dF 
n 4 working or riding him. Mak 
| your Horſes work upon ti 
M Air and the Manage that you 
1 us'd to put em moſt to. I hi 


1H Er "TG Horſe is not yet capable of the 
__ M ALENDERS areChops Manage. There's a regulu 

2 IVI or Chinks on theBending exactneſs and method in th: 
| or Joint of a Horſe's Knee, Manage of that Barb, hel 
which ſometimes ſuppurate. work at what Manage you wil. 
When theſe Chops appear in A Horſe is ſaid to Naxay! 
the Bending of the Hough, they when he Works upon Foltsand 
are call'd Sclenders, #4 An 


* 
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MAN 


MAR 


— 


„,, which ſuppoſes him broke 
aa bred. Such a Horſe ma- 
iges well upon Corvets ; he 
ages well upon Caprioles ; he 
anages well, and at equal di- 
ances from the Center, or the 
Pillar that repreſents it, in the 
middle of the Manage-Ground. 


rA Terra. Since this Horſe 
anages ſo well, he'll paſſage 
„nd will gallop well upon two 
mT reads, and will have leſs trou- 
le if he gallops one Haunch in. 


Make your Horſe manage upon 


oF er ver,. | | 


1,8 A Horſe is ſaid to be ho- 
me 401 managed, Or a Finiſh'd 
nel lorſe, (in French, Acheve) that 
WA £ well broke; bred, and con- 
des irm'd in a particular Air, or 
in Manage. Here are two Horſes 


but juſt initiated; but this 
ac&hird Horſe is Acheve, for he 
rof@Þchaves well upon the hand 
or nd the heels, he's well put up- 
In the Haunches , and nfs 
Perfectly Terra à Terra. 
= High-manage, is the high or 
Waisd Airs, which are pro- 
lab per for leaping Horſes. See 


„ 2 


[his 2 Gallop of unequal ſwift- 
the eſs, bur fo, that the Horſe 
ur rhanges hands readily. 


will cos on the upper part of the 
Neck. I like your Rouſſin, or 
and our thick-bodied ſtrong Dutch 
din, orle , for he has a Narrow 


To Manage a Horſe upon a 


ell from a Walk or a Trot, 


Manage for a Soldiers Horſe, 


MANE (in French, Crinie- 
hel) is the Root of the Hair that 


Mane; and mine, which I do 
not like, has a Broad Mane like 
a Coach-horſe : And you know 
very well, that theſe Broad 
Manes are generally very man- 
gy, unleſs great care be taken 
to prevent it. 

Mane- ſbeet, is a ſort of Co- 
vering over the upper part of a 
Horſe's Head , and round 


his Neck, which at one end has 


two holes for the Ears to paſs 
through, and then joins to the 
Halter upon the fore-part of 


the Head, and likewiſe to the 


Surcingle, or 3 upon 
the Horſe's Back. This _ 
ry follows the Engliſh Cuſtom, 


in giving his Horſes Mane- 


Cloths all Winter, for in France 


they are ſcarce made uſe of. 


MANGER is a little 
rais d Bench under the Rack in 
the Stables, made hollow for 
receiving the Grain or Corn that 
aHorſe eats. This Horſe has the 
Tick, he ticks upon the Man- 

.. | | 
» MARE. A Stud-Mare, or 


Mare forBreed,is one thateither 


is withFoal, or is deſign'd to be 


coverd, in order to raiſe a 


Breed or Race of Horſes. 
MARK. A Horſe Marks, 
that is, he ſhews his Age by a 


Black Spot call'd the Bud or 


Eye of a Bean, which appears 
about five and a half in the Ca- 


vity of the Corner-Teeth, and 
is gone when the Horſe is eight 


years old; then he ceaſes to 
mark, and we ſay, he has raz d. 
See Teeth and Raſe. e 

9 3 : Falſe- 


the Maſtigadour keeps 


11 8 1 


NON 


1 


Falſ, Feed: 45 e. Counter- 


mark d. 
MARTIN G A L, 
Rom Strap made faſt 10 8 
irths under the Horſe's Bel- 
ly, and runs between the two 
Legs, to faſten its other end 
— 4 the Noſe- band of the Bri- 
dle. Conſidering that your 
Horſe has no Appui or Stay up- 
on the hand, _ toſſes up fo 


the Wind, give him a Martin- 
gals cant v Il 1 ke 


him from 
on 21 A great 
afound a Merring al ahd 


a a 7 1 

MAS 716 GA D 0 U R, 
or Slabbering- bit, is a Snaffle of 
Iron, all ſmooth, and of a piece, 
guarded with Pater- noſters, and 


W 


compos'd ve three halfs of great 
Rings, made into ax 9 


of unequal bignefs leſſer 
being Pünclolsd within the 

reateſt, which ought to be a- 
* half a Foot high. A Ma- 


figadour is mounted with a 


4 F and 1 Reins. Now 
the Horſe in champing up 

P each 
freſh and moiſt, by virtue of the 
Froath and Foam that he draws 
from his Brain. To put a Horſe - 


to the Maſtigadour, is to ſet his 


Croupe to the Manger, and his 
H. between two Pillars in the 
Stable. Horſes that uſe to 


hang out their Tongue, cant 


do it when the Ma . is 


on, for that keeps their Ton 
t much i in ſubjection, that 47 
can t put it out. 


M. S-AIR, is a Manage 


Mr. Solleyſel has an excellent 
ö Remedy againſt it in his Cour 
' pleat Farviey. 


© Block, is a Word deriv” d from 


a Stone as high as the Stirrups, 
without putting their Foot in- 
to the Stirrup. 


or Reſt of the Horſe- man's left- || 


» 
12» ny 


tut Terra a Terra and hate cn. 7 | 10 


5 3 

ME SMARCHU RES. 1 
See Paſtern. E. 
MIDDLIN G-TEET il 3 
of a Horſe, are the Four Teeth bh 
that come out at Three Year, 
and a half, in the room of other 
four Foal-teeth, ſeated between 
the th" 2 and the Corner. 
which Situation 

— derive the Title of Mad. 
aling. There's one above, andi 
one below on each ſide of the BD 
J aws. See Teeth. e © 
MOLTEN - 0 REA SE 
is a Fermentation or Bbullition 
of Pituitous and Impure Hu- 
mours which precipitate and 
diſembogue intq the Guts, and 
oftentimes killa Horſe. This 
Diſeaſe does not commonly 
ſeize upon any but very Fat iſ 
Horſes over-rid in hot Weather. 


3 _ 


MONTER a FOE or 
Poil ; a French Expreſſion, ſigni - 
fying to mount a Horſe. bare- p 
_— or without 4 Sad. 


MONT OI R, or Horſe 


Italy, where the Riding-Ma- WM 
ſters mount their Horſes from 


Now in France 
no ſuch thing is us d; but yet 
the Word Monterr is there le- 
tain'd, and ſignifies the Poiſe 
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ot upon his left Stirrup. 
eence Pied de Montoir ſigni- 
es the Left or the Near- 


or. i 
EE MOON-EYES: A Horſe 
aid to have Moon-eyer, when 
e Weakneſs of his Eyes in- 
eeaſes or decreaſes amin 
the Courſe of the Moon; ſo 
lat in the Wane of the Moon 
oi Eyes are muddy and trou- 
Nied, and at New Moon they 
ear up; but ſtill he's in dan» 
er of loſing his Eye-ſight 


_.: 5455, FSG 

WMORE's Hed implies the 
BE olour of a Roan-Horſe, who be- 
daes the mixture or blending of 
= Gray and a Bay, has a Black 
ad, and Black Extremities, 
the Mane and Tail. See 


_— . ' __ iS IG GY 
= MOTION, This Horſe 
as a pretty Motion. This Ex- 
Neeſſion implies the freedom of 
ie Motion of the Fore-legs, 
hen a Horſe bends em much 
pon the Manage. But if a 
Norſe trots right out, and 
eps his Body ſtraight, and his 
lead high, and bends his Fore- 
gs handſomely, then to ſay he 
s a pretty Motion with him, 


or „ 


7 2+ ** 


Ynplies che liberty of the Acti- 
n of the For Allis 
M OUR AILLE, or Bar- 
wles, is an Inſtrument, com- 
only of Iron, compoſed of 
o Branches, join'd at one 
Ind with a Hinge, for the uſe 
t the Farriers, who take hold 
f a Horſe's, Noſe with it, and 
ep it tight, by bringing to, 


* 8 4 7 
* 


ang Month. A 
fpoil'd Month. A Falſe. Mouth 
is a Month that is not at all ſen- 
ſible, though the Parts look 
well, and; are all well form'd. 
This Horſe has no Mouth; he's 


2 8 N ws * nne N 
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or almoſt cloſing the other end 
of the Branches, and ſo tying 
'em with a Strap. This they 
do to hinder a Horſe to ſtrug- 
gle and toſs, when they make a- 
ny Incifion upon him, or give 
the Fire. Some Meurailles are 
made of Wood, with a Screw, 
and this ſort is indeed very 
good. e 
MOUTH ofa Horſe: The 
Compliance and Obedience of 


a Horſe is owing partly to the 
tender or quick ſenſe of his 


Mouth, which makes kim afraid 


of being hurt by the Bitt; and 


partly to the Natural Diſpoſiti- 
on of his Members, and his 


own inclination to obey, . Put 


your Horſe back, ang by Gin: 5 
means you may judge in lome 
meaſure of the ſubmiſſion and 
tenderneſs of his Mouth. The 
Mouth is call'd ſenſible, fine, 


tender, light and loyal. Your 


Horſe has fo fine a Mouth, that 


he ſtops if the Horſe- man does 


but bend his Body backwards, 
and raiſe. his hand, withcur 


ſtaying for the Pull or Check of 
the Brutle.” A Mouth is ſaid to 


be fix d and certain, when a 


Horſe does not chack or beat 


upon the hand. A Freſh Foam- 
g deſperate 


without a Mouth. This Mont 


istickliſh, 7.2. the Horſe is too 
fearful of the Bitt. 


You muſt 
fix 
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MUS 


ax the Tickliſh Mouth of this 
Horſe with a Canon-mouth a 


Tromp#, i. e. all of one piece, 
only knee'd in the middle; or 


rather with 1 Leſſons, with- 

e Canon- mouth will 
not have its effect. Vou do not 
know how to preſerve your 
Horſe's Month; you check him 
too much. See Bitt, or Bitt- 
mouth | ; 

A Mouth of a Full Appui, or 
reſt upon the hand, is one that 
Has not the tender nice ſenſe of 
{ſome Fine Mouths, but never- 
theleſs has a fix'd and certain 
reſt, and ſuffers a hand that's a 
little hard, without chacking or 
beating upon the hand, with- 
wut bearing down, or reſiſtin 
the Bitt, inſomuch that hel 


bear a Jerk of the Bridle, with- 


out being much mov'd. If you 
90 to the Army, provide your 

elf a Horſe with a Mou:h that 
bears a full reſt upon the hand; 
for if you take one of a fine 
nice tender Mouth, and another 
Horſe comes to ſhock or run 
againſt him in a Fight, he'll be 
apt to riſe up upon his two 
Hind-feet, which a Horſe of a 


harder Mouth would not. do. 


See Appui. E 
A Mouth that bears more than 
a full reſt upon the hand, im- 


lies a Horſe that does not o- 
y but with great difficulty. 
You will not readily ſtop this 
Horſe, ,for his Mouth is above 
a full Apui upon the hand. See 
MUS EROLE. See Noſe- 


N A G; little Nag, or Tit. 
( 


in French, Bidet) is iu 
Horſe of a ſmall low Sie 


France produces a great man . 


admirable Bidets, which trau 
and endure fatigue better thu 
all your large Horſes. 1 
AI LS of the Bride 
hand. The different Poſition 8 
or Situation of the Nails of ti: 
left Hand of the Horſeman 
give the Horſe a Facility 8 
changing hands, and form hi 
Departure and Stop; by re: 
ſon that the Motion of the Bri 
dle follows ſuch a Poſition oi" 
the Nails. To give a Hork 
head, you muſt turn the Nail 
downwards; to turn the Hori 
to the right, you muſt tun 
them upwards, moving youll 
hand to the right. To chang 
to the left, you muſt turn ti: 
Nails down, and bear to ti 
left: To ſtop the Horſe, yall 
muſt turn them upwards, au 
lift up or raiſe your Hand. 
Nails in the ſtreet, is a com. 
mon Expreſſion, pointing totit 
Wound receiv'd by a Horſe i 
the ſtreets, by ſetting his foot 
accidentally, upon a Nail, which 
being planted with the Pot 
up, ſometimes runs thro tie 
Sole, and reaches to the Co-W 
fin-Bone, and makes the Hort 
Jame. Your Horſe has got! 
Street-nail that will keep hin 
lame long enough. 
Ne „„ 
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XX NARROW.; a Horſe that 
rrows, is one that does not 
ie Ground enough, that do's 
t bear far enough out to the 
ee hand or to the other. Your 


large him, you muſt aſſiſt 


m with the inſide Rein; 


at is, you muſt carry your 
Sand to the outſide, and preſs 
im forward upon ftrait Lines 

ich the Calves of your Legs. 
Since your Horſe widens too 


Wort only in turning him, but 
WH kewiſe in keeping him under, 
r ſubje&t. If he narrows too 
uch, aſſiſt him with the Calves 
f your Legs; nay, prick him, 


and oppoſite to the Ground 
e has quitted, and ought to 
egain. 5 
= NECK of a 
leſh, he has a Cock-thropled 
eck, a falſe Neck, a thick 


Mt n your Horſe's Neck the Fea- 
cher which we call the Roman 


with the Fleſh hanging down 
on one ſide. A Mare's Neck; 
well, Carry low. 


Cry of a Horſe. Such a Horſe 
A e 


"I" 


Teeth in the Fore-part of a 


orſe narrows too much; to 


uch, you muſt narrow him, 


Ind then bring to with the Out- 
pur; that is, the Heel contra- 


Horſe. Your 
orſe's Neck is charged with 


5 Neck. Such a Horſe has a fine H 
well-ſhap'd riſing Neck. I fee 


SS word. A fleſhy Neck; a Neck 


z. e. too flender and fine, and 
but little Fleſh upon it. See 


Carr TY . 
NVE 1G HIN G is the 


e Ee + 
NIPPERS are Four 


Horſe's Mouth ; two in the 1 


upper, and two in the lower 


Jaw. A Horſe puts em forth 
between the ſecond and third 
Lear, Se , Nx 
Nippers. Smiths or Farriers 
Nippers, (in French, Tricoiſſes) 
are the Pincers with which they 
cut the Nails they have drove 
in, before they rivet em; and 
which they ute in taking off a 


| Shooe. 


NOSE-BAND, (Muſe 
rolle) is the part of the Head- 
ſtall of a Bridle that comes 
over a Horſe's Noſe. Since 
your Horſe beats upon the 
and, clap a Martingale to his 
W A. 8 | „ 
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BEY; A Horſe is ſaid 
to obey the Hands and the 
Heels, to obey the Aids or 


Helps; 1. e. to know and an- 
ſwer dem according to demand. 
Such a Horſe obeys the Spurs; 
7. e. he flies from tlem. 
_OSSELET, is a very 
hard Excreſcence , reſembling 
a little Bone, on the inſide ot 
the Knee, (and never on the 
outſide ) appearing to be of 
the ſame ſubſtance with the 
reſt of the Knee, and only di- 
Bs from the Knee by 
eſcending a little lower. 
OVER-DONE, over 
rid, or Over-work'd; (in French, 
WA 
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Ou A Horſe is fo call'd, 
when his Wind and Strength 


are broke and exhauſted with 


Fati An incurable purſive 
Horſe is called in French, Pouſ- 
F Outr?, i. e. Qver-done Pur- 


1 Over-work a Horſe in the 


Manag „is call d, Eftrapaſſer, 
0 EN. REACE - A 


Horſe is faid to over-reach , 
when he brings his hinder Feet 
2 * 3 = rikes 
their Toes againſt the Spunges 
of the Fore” F 
over-reaches thro' a Weakneſs 
in the Back, or by being ſuffer- 
ed to bear too much upon the 
Shoulders. TIN 


OUT, ouſde; Without. 


See In. 


v. 
JANNELS of a Saddle, 


* arg two Cuſhions, or Bol- 


ſters, fird with Cow's, or Deer, 


or [Horſe Hair, and placed un- 


der the Saddle, one on each 


prevent the Bows and 


to | 
Bands to. gall or hurt his Back. 


 PANTON-SHOE, is 


2 Horfe-ſhoe 'contriv'd” for re- 


covering * narrow and, hoof- 
nd Heels; which has Spun- 

much thicker on- the in- 
we than on the. outfide ; ſo 


* 


that the part that reſts upon the 


Horn or Hoof runs 1 Wt | 


* 


to tlie end that the tlic 


Horſes as have falſe Quar- 


Shoes. A. Horſe. 


Gra oy thickneſs of 
tue inſide of che Shoe may G 


bear up the Heel, and throw 
or puſh jt to the outſide. Pan. 2 
ton-Shoes are likewiſe for ſuch le 


1 3 1 
PAR E; to pare a Horſe's 1 
Foot, is to cut his Nails; that Wl 


is, the Horn, and the Sole d 
his Foot, with a Butteris, in 


order to ſhoe him. This Foot 
is well par'd ; 'tis par'd with. 
out touching the quick. In 
England, the Smith or Farrier 
ho the Foot of the Horſe 
between his Knees, and in that 
very poſture pares the Foot, 
ſets on the Shoe, drives the 
Nails, and rivets 'em ; and this 
all alone, without any Aſſiſtance WI 
from the Groom. 

PAR E R, a French Word 
us'd in former times in the A. 
cademies, implying, to ſtap: 
But at preſent tis exploded, 
And when the Riding-Maſters 
have a mind the Scholar ſhould 
ſtop the Horſe, they call our, 
Holas. See Stop , and Half 


PART, or Depart; (in 
French, Partir) a Word usd 
in the Academies to ſignify the 
Move and Action of a Horle, 
when put on at ſpeed. Brisk 
up. your Horſe when you 
part. You have no grace in 
your Parting. If- this Horle | 
does but part, or take the De- 
Pr promꝑtneſs, be 

as a very juſt ſtop. From the 
Horſe's Parting to his Stop 
there's . two hundred Paces of 
parts 
ul en 
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Ground. This Horſe 


— — 
4 a the hand very handſome- Furious Paſſades, N upon 
10 make your Horle part a full Career) or French Paſe 

aaa good grace, (. e. to give ſades, are ſuch as are in Due 


bead) you muſt put your To make theſe, Paſſades, you 
ae 77 fingers, lower, 7 put your Horſe ſtraight for- 
, 11 


ess gently with your Heels, wards, and towards the extre- 
e ith the Calves of mity of the Line make 4 Hal, 
Dur Legs. See Echaper., _ TOR, Keepingithg Horſe ftraight | 
bY? N See Re- without traverſing; then you. 
: A make the Demiwclt at three 


—. anon = ig n na 

Ass ADE, is a. Tread times, in ſuch a manner, that 
Way that a Horſe makes oft- the third time the Horfe 

r than once upon the ſame ſents ſtraight. upon the. I * 
rtent of Ground, paſſing and line, and ready to ſer. out 
WE paſſing from one end of. its again upon a ſhort Gallop, You. 
agth to the other: Which continue this ſhort Gallop. half 
nt be done without changing the length of the Paſſade; then 


+ 


e hand, or turning and ma- youputoafuriouſlyatfull ſpeed, 
Sing a Dew: at AT; of the and at the end of the Palide . 
xtremities of the Ground. mark a ifalf-ſtop , and then a 
WHence it comes, that there are Demivolt of three times. This 
Feral ſorts of Paſſades, accor- you continue to do, as long as, 
ling to the different ways of the Horſes Wind and Strengtu 
ing, in order to part or put will hold. This Paſſade at full 
dn again, and return upon the ſpeed ſuppoſes that the Horſe 
Wame P;/e , or Tread; which has an excellent Mouth, and. 
we call Cloſing the Paſſade. requires Strength and Agility 
Cee Cloſe, and Serrer. both in the Horſe and Horſe-. 
= A Paſſade of five times, or a man. There are but few Hor- 
emivolt of five times; is a ſes that are capable of it. Tis 
Vemitour made at the end of ſaid, that Monſieur de Belleville, 
he ſtraight Line, one Hip in, one of the French King's Quer- 
in five times of a Gallop upon ry's, and a . famous Maſter of 
the Haunches; and at che fifch the Art of Riding, was the 
time, ought to have clos d the firſt that chriften'& theſe. Paſ- 
Demi palt, and to preſent upon ſades with a full Career, by 
dhe Paffade- line ſtraight and rea - the name of Prfſadys a la Fran- 
d do return. T he Demiyoks goiſe,,,., E. Pail; es after. the 
ot five. Times ar, Feri Is, are French way. boo 
the moſt commonAirsof.chang- . . Paſſage of one time; & Paſs. 
ing the hand, or turning, that ſade in Prouette, or half Pi- 
ae pradtis d in the Acade- . 7ouz7%,, 04, que time ; ig De- 
mies. e mivoſt, or Tarn made by the 
5 8 5 Horſe, 
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Horſe, in one time of his 
Shoulders and Haunches. To 
make this Paſlade, which is the 
perfecteſt of them all, the 
Horſe ſhould ſtand ſtraight up- 
on the Paſſade-line; and then 

utting forwards, he forms a 
Halt-ftop, making falcades two 
or three times in ſuch a man- 
ner that he is ſtill ſtraight upon 
the Line; and at the laſt time 
he prepares to turn nimbly, 
ahd retain or fix his Haunches 
as a Center, ſo that the Demi- 
volt is perform'd in only one 
time of the Shoulders; and 
the” the Haunches make like- 
wife a time, they make it in the 
Center, or upon the ſame ſpot 
and. de ferme 4 
French call it. | 
The Rais d or High Paſades, 


© 


are thoſe in which the Demi- 


volts are made in Corvets. 
In all Paſſades, the Horſe 
ſhould, in making the Demi- 
volt, gather and bring in his 
Body , making his Haunches 
—_— his Shoulders, with- 
_ out falling back, or not going 
forward enough each time: 
And he ſhould go in a ſtraight 
Line, without traverſing or 
turning his Croupe our of the 
- gee 1.428 
PASSAGE; topaſſage a 
Horſe, is to make him go up- 
oa a Walk or Trot upon two 
Piſtes or Treads, between the 
two Heels and ſide-ways; fo 
that his Hips make a Tract pa- 
rallel to that made by his 
Shoulders, Tis bur of Jate 


ferme, as the 


midiameter being about hi 


PA S 

that Paſſaging upon a Trot h 
been us d; for formerly the 
word Paſſage ſignified walking 
a Horſe upon two Treads be. 
tween the two Heels. A Horſe 
is paſſaged upon two ſtraight 
Lines, along a Wall or Hedge. 
He. is likewiſe paſſaged upon 

his own length upon Volts, in 
going ſide-ways upon a Cir. 
cle round a Center, the Se. 


— 


own length: So that he looks 
into the Volt, and half hi; 
Shoulders go before the Croup. 
In all Paflaging , the Horfſe' 
outward Fore-leg muſt croſs or 
Jap a great deal over the other 
Fore-leg, at every ſecond time 
that he marks. In a Paſſage of 
a Walk, and that of a Trot, 
the Motion of the Horſe is the 
ſame; only the one is ſwifter 
than the other. See Haunch in, 
and Length, 1 
Paſſage upon a ſtraight Line, 
is a fort of Manage practisd 
but little in France, but very || 
much in rah, and yet more in 
Germany. For this Manage, 
they chuſe a Horſe that is not 
fiery, but has a good active 
Motion with him, and leading 
upon a ſtraight Line upon a 
alk or Trot, teach him to 
lift two Legs together, one be. 
fore, and one behind, in the 
form of a St. Andrews Croſs; 
and in ſetting theſe two to the 
Ground to raiſe the other two 
alternately, and keep em a 
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he th tie. an Moth. ak D< . une 


long while in the Air; and 
that in ſuch à manner, that at 
| _ every 


« 
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ay ' rery time he gains a foot of Sprains happen upon the Fet- 
round forwards, The Beau- lock; and Cratches happen 


of Paſſaging , conſiſts in 
olding the Legs long in the 
= ir. The Motion of the Legs 
this Paſſage, is the ſame 
Sith that of a Walk or a Trot; 
Porr they go in the ſame Or- 
Her, and the only difference 
„, that in paſlaging upon a 
Straight Line the Legs are kept 
WW onger in the Air. Your proud 
ſtately Horſes, and thoſe which 
are accuſtom'd to this fort of 
W Paſſage, are proper for a Ca- 
rouſel, or a Magnificent Shew. 
The difference. of a proud 
ſtately Prancing, (in French, 
Piaffer) and Paſſaging, con- 


ſtately Horſes do the former 
naturally, and do not keep 
their Legs ſo long in the Air, 
as in paſlaging right our. 
But for a Paſſage, there's ſo 
much Art requir'd, that a 
Horſe is two or three Years in 
Breeding to that Manage ; and 
of fix Horſes, tis very much if 
two of em ſucceed in it. 


ofaHorſe'sLeg,is a Joynt above 
the Paſtern, which ſerves for a 
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and a ſecond Ham or Hough 
to each Hinder-leg. The Fet- 
lock is apt to be cut by the 
ſide of one of the Shoes; and 
when that happens, we ſay, a 
orſe cuxs, or interferes. This 
Sorrel's Fetlock is inflam'd and 


„ 


ſiſts only in this, that your 


PASTERN-JOYNTorFerlock 


ſecond Knee in each Fore-leg, 


ſwell'd. Upon that Horle, I 
fee a Wind-gall by the Fetlock. 
. <2 Shoulders. 


above the Fetlocks behind. 


PASTERN of a Horſe, 
is the lower part of the Leg be- 
tween the Fetlock or Paſtern- 
Joint and the Croner. A Horſe 
is ſhort- jointed or long- jointed, 
according to the ſhortneſs or 
length of the Paſtern; and the 
ſhort-jointed is the beſt, All 
the Horſes in this Stable are 4\ 
out of order in the Paſterns, 
You ſee there Crown-ſcabs , 
Cratches , Clefts, Watery Sores, 
Warts , Crepanees , Ring-bones 


and in fine, there is not one of 


'em that has a ſound clean Pa- 
ſtern; nay ſome of em are 
all'd with their Locks or 
Fetters. | e 1 
Wrenches of the Paſtern are 
call'd in French, Entorſes and 
Meſmarchures, You muſt give 
the Fire to this Entorſe, for the 
Horſe is quite lame, and 'tis 
in vain to try any other Reme- 
dies. | 5 
PATIN-SHOOE, a 
Hor ſe-Shooe ſo call'd, under 
which is ſolder'd a ſort of half. 
ball of Iron, hollow within: 
"Tis us'd for Hi p-ſhot-horſes, 
and put upon à Sound Foot, to 
the end that the Horſe not be- 
ing able to ſtand upon that Foot 
without Pain, may be con- 
ſtrain'd to ſupport himſelf upon 
the Lame Foot, and ſo hinder 
the Sinews to ſhrink, and the 
Haunch to dry up. We like- 
wiſe clap Patin-ſhoes upon 
Horſes that are ſprain'd in tlie 


PAW 


PIA 


PAW the Ground. AHorſe 
Paws the Ground , when his 
Leg being either tired, or pain- 
ful, he does not reſt it upon the 
Ground, and fears to hurt him- 
ſelf as he walks. 3 

PEACH. Colour. See Bloſ- 


PES AT E, or Pejode „or 
Poſade, is the Motion of a Horſe 
that in lifting or ef his 
Fore- quarters, keeps his hind- 
legs upon the Ground without 
ſtirring, ſo that he marks no 
time with his Haunches, till his 
Fore-legs reach the Ground. 
This Motion is the true Means 
to fix his Head and his Haunches, 
to make him ply and bend his 


Fore-thighs, and to hinder him 


to ſtamp and clatter with his 
Feet. If you deſign to put 
your Horſe to Corvets, make 
Päeſates his firſt Leſſon, for Pe- 
fates are the foundation of all 
Airs. See Stop and Half- 
ſtop. 


ſtately Horſe, who being full 
af Mettle, or Fire, reſtleſs and 
forward, with a great deal of Mo- 
tion and an exceſſive eagerneſs 
to go forwards, makes this Mo- 
tion the more that you endea- 
vour to keep him in, and bends 
his Leg up to his Belly: He 
ſnorts; traverſes if he can, and 
by his Fiery Action ſhews his 
3 35] 1 N 

gh very improperly , ſay, 
he ken Such Hlorfes 4 
theſe, or ſuch as are bred to paſ- 
fage upon a ſtraight. Line, are 


PIA FE UR is a proud 


an. 
G Horte upon the Anvil; that 


> 


um. 


much admir'd in Carouſels an 
Magnificent Feſtivals. See Sn, 
and Pa Tt ade. F | | - 
PICKER ; Horſe-picker ve 
an Iron Inſtrument, five or ſu 
Inches long, bent or crooked 
on one ſide, and flat and point, 
ed on the other, us'd by tk 
Grooms to cleanſe the inſide of WW 
the Manage Horſes Feet, and 
to pick out the Earth and Sand 
that's got into em. Since your Wl 
Horſes are but juft come from 
the Manage, you ſhould. order 
your Groom to take the Horſe, 
picker and pick out the Duſt WW 
that dries up their Feet, and 
that done, to clap Cows-dung Wl 
into em, to keep em moiſt, 
and prevent their having Falſe- 
E ©2020-2358 Ye 
PIERCE a Horſe's Shoot, 
Lean and Fat: To pierce Lean, 
is to pierce it too near the edge 
of the Iron: To pierce it Fat, 
is to pierce it further in. You 
have pricked my Horſe, becauſe 
the Shooe was pierced too fat. 
This Horſe's Shoe has made 
all the Hoof below the Rivet 
to ſplit, for was pierced too 
This Farrier pricks the 


is, he does not pierce his Shoes 
right, for in ſtriking the Nails 
through holes that are pierced 
fometimes too fat, and fome- 
times too lean, or too near the 
Quarter, he always pricks the 
C ii. 10535) 1225 
. PILLAR: Moſt great 
Manages have a Pillar fixed in 
the middle of the - Manage- 

| Ground, 
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0 Via the two Pillars, to diſtin- 


a. a4 44> 


When we ſpeak of the lat- 


<< „ 


—— 


the other two, we call it 


es to ate and adjuſt 


ts may be 


ey may work in a Square by 
a 4 * upon the four 


„ ww Wwe ma == ůũ—ñ4— >» — rw polo fcc 


be imagin'd. at an equal di- 
ace from the Center. It ſerves 
; 2wife to break unruly high- 
ettled Horſes , without in- 
' ngering the Rider ; theHorſe 


ing tied to a long Rope, one 


e Pillar, and managed by a 
an plac'd by the Pillar, which 
eps the Horſe. in ſubjeQion, 
A hinders him to fly out. To 
eak ſuch an unruly fiery 


ards, put the Caveſſon upon 
im, and make faſt the Rope to 
e middle Ring, and to the 
illar, trot him round the Pil- 
r without any perſon on his 
ack, and fright him with the 
hambrier or Rod, that he may 


— r TX ww” ww err ww Aa. 


=: from whence they are 
ih em from that of the Cen- 


=, we call it working round 
> Pillar ; and when we refer 
: | IYER in which the uſe of the 
Working between the two Pil 


he Pillar of the Center 


extent of Ground, to the 
Wd that the Manage upon 
; | erform'd with 
ethod and juſtneſs, and that / | 
to manage elſewhere , but in- 
r ſtead of obeying the hand and 
nes of the Folt, which ought , 
| the 
ſuch 
Pillar, you muſt imagine a place 
where it ſhould be; that is, yon 
muſt conſider the middle of the 
| :d to 7 one Ground as a 
Wd. of which is made faſt to 


Rope 


orſe, and make him go for- 


und, to point out the Cen- know ir, and fly from the leaſt 
But all Manages in gene- 
have upon the fide or cir- 


erence other Pillars, plac'd 


appearance of a Blow. This 

done, you may mount him 
round the Pillar, and put 
him on, ſo as that he 1 
not be able either to rear up, or 
to ſtop in order to do miſchief; 
for the dread of the Shambrier 


will prevent all Diforders, and 


hinder him to ſtop. The Duke 
of .Newcafle ſays this is the on- 


illar ſhould be ſuffer'd ; for 
in general he's ſo far from ap- 
proving of the Pillar, that he 
affirms it only ſpoils Horſes, 
becauſe round it they only 
work by roat, and having their 
Eyes always fix'd upon the 
ſame Objects, know not how 


the heels, know nothing but 


775 and the Shambrier. In 
anages as have not this 


Center, in or- 
der to regulate and facilitate 
Manages upon Rounds. See 

and Ropes. „ 
The Two Pillars are placed 
at the diſtance of two or three 


Paces, the one from the other. 
We put a Horſe between theſe, 
with a Caveſſon of Leather or 


Cord, mounted with two big 


Ropes that anſwer from the on⸗ 


Pillar to the other. You muſt 


' ply your Horſe with the Caveſ- 


ton Ropes, and make him riſe 
between the two Pillars; when 
once 


* 
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POT 


ce he has got a habit of cur- 
ing with eaſe, he'Y give 
ou a good ſeat on horſeback, 
and by the liberty of his Po- 
ſture, make you keep the Coun- 
terpoiſe of y 1urBody, and teach 
you to ſtreteh out your Hams. 
Put this Horſe between the 
two Pillars, to teach kim to riſe 
before, and when that's done, 
you'll eafily teach him to yerk 
out behind „and put himſelf 
upon rais d Airs, either by the 
Aids, or by the Chaſtiſement 


of the Shambrier. Nay, if there 


be occaſion, you may make uſe 


of the Switch, the Poin- 


ſon, 


the Hand, and the 
Spurs. 
PIST E, is the Tread or 


Tract that a Horſe makes upon 
the Ground he goes over. This 
Horſe-man obſerves the Piſte, 
he makes it his buſineſs to fol- 
Jow the Tread ; that is, he fol- 
lows his Ground regularly, 
without enlarging or narrow- 
ing, without traverſing or en- 
tabling. Such a Horſe works 
well upon two Treads; he 
works well with one Piſte. 
PLANTE D- COA. 
See Hair- ſtaring. | 
PLAT-VEINS; (in 
French, Ars) are the Veins in 
which we bleed Horſes , one 
in the lower part of each Shoul- 
der. When we blood a Horſe 
in the Shoulders, and in the 
flat part of the Thighs , the 
Vulgar People cry, He's bled 
in the four Plat-veins : But 'tis 


a miſtake , inſtead of laying, 


— _—_ — 


ed Iron, fix d in a wooden 


-tween two Pillars, and give 


he's bled in all his 


PLATE-LONGE, is 
Woven Strap, four Fathon 
long, as broad as three Finger, nl 
and as thick as one; made uv: 
of in the Manage for raifing np 
Horſe's Legs, and ſometime 
for taking him down, in order 
to facilitate ſeveral Operatiom 
of the Farrier. Some impro. i 
perly give the name of Plat 
longe to a Martingal. i 
PLUNGE. 
POIL; Souffler an Poil, 
i. e. to run upon the Hair of 
Skin. A French Expreſſion, 
us'd when a Horſe has a prick 
with a Nail, and for want of W 
being ſufficiently open'd un- 
derneath, the Matter or Impo- 
ſthume runs between the Hoof 
and the Coffin- bone; and ri- 
ſing above the Coffin, gaim 
the Hair, inſomuch that it 
appears at the Cronet. Set 
Hair. | - RS 
POINSON, is a little 
Point or Piece of fharp-point- 


£ 
* 


See El. 


Handle, which the Cavalier 
holds in his right Hand, when 
he means to prick a Leaping 
Horſe in the Croupe, or be- 
yond the end of the Saddle, in 
order to make him yerk out 
behind. Pur this Horſe be- 


him the Aids of the Poinſon. 
325 Horſe obeys the Poin- 
n. N 


"POINTS, 


* 


8 


POR 


— 


"PRI 


ron see War. 
WE POINTS, or Toes of a 
ow of a Saddle. See Bows. 


Wake a Point, when in work- 
ig upon Volts, he does not 
WSbſcrve the Round regularly, 
ur putting a little out of his 
rdinary Ground, makes a ſort 
r Angle or Point by his Cir- 
cular Tread. Your Horſe does 
Et make. Rounds well; he 
Wnakes Points. You ſhould 
prevent it by haſtening your 
hand. See Haſten. 
= PONTLEVIS, is a 
aiſorderly reſiſting Action of 
Forſe, in diſobedience to his 
Rider; in which he rears up 
ſeveral times running, and ri- 
ſes ſo upon his Hind-legs that 
he's in danger of coming over. 
Lour Horſe makes very dange- 
rous Pontlevis's ; and conſider- 
iog he is bur a weak Horle, a 


5 W Colt reſiſted, and was diſobe- 
je dient a long time; and his De- 
t fence was to make great Pon:- 
n bei,: But, knowing he had 
er ſtrength, I took the time when 


his Fore- feet were returning to 


Spurs ſmartly to him, whic 
broke him at laſt. 
Horſe doubles his Reins, and 
makes a Pont levis. | 


10 PO RT E- Etrier. See 
"1 Stirrup. 5 AT | n . : 
PORTER, (to carry) 


us d in the French Manage tor 


Point; A Horſe is ſaid to 


WT lictle Reſting upon the Bridle 
= would bring him over. This 


the Ground, and clapt my 


Such a 


Horſe at pleaſure ; whether 
forwards, upon turns, Cc. 


P OS AD E. See Pe- 
ſate. 1 ; 2s 
PRESS upon the hand. 


A Horſe is ſaid: to reſiſt, or 
preſs upon the hand, when ci- 
ther thro? the Stiffneſs of his 
Neck, or from an ardour to 
run too much in Head , he 
ſtretches his Head againſt the 
Horſeman's Hand, refuſes the 
Aid of the Hand, and with- 
ſtands the Effects of the Bri- 
7 = n has a 
thick fleſhy Neck, lyes ve 
heavy upon the El 3 — 
yours, Who has too much fire, 
preſſes upon the Hand. If 
your Horſe is too fiery, and 
preſſes upon the Hand, endea- 
vour to pacify him, by making 
him go more ſoftly, and pul- 
ling him backwards, If it 
88 from a Stiffneſs of the 
houlders and Neck, you muſt 
ſupplehim with aCaveilon made 
after the Duke of Newcaſtle's 
. See Heavy. | 
To Preſs, or puſh a Horſe 
forwards, is, to aſſiſt him 
with the Calves of your Legs, 
or to ſpur him to make him go 


on. | | 
PRESTESSE; (a French 

Word, ſignifying Readineſs, ) 

us'd in the Academies, to im- 


port the Diligence of a Horſe 


in working in the Manage. 
*PRICK, or Pinch, (in 

French, Pincer) 1s, to give a 

Horſe a gentle Touch of the 


directing or puſhing on @ Spur, Without clapping them 


hard 
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hard to him. Prick with the 
right, pinch with the left, 
pinch with both. To prick 
or pineh is an Aid; but to 


appuper or bear hard with 


the Spur, is Correction. 
Pricing of a Horſe's Foot, 
is the Hurt receiv'd by a 
Nail ' drove too far into the 
Foot, fo as to reach the 


nick or preſs the Vein in 


the Horſe's Foot when he's 
thod. See Pierce. © 

PUNCH; 2 well-ſet, 
well-knit Horſe; (in French 
Gouſſaut ) is thort-back'd, and 
thick-ſhoulder'd, with a broad 
Neck, and well lin'd with 
1 Of all the Baggage - 
Waggons and Carts the 
] fee none better 


Thil-Horſe, and the Fore- 
5 „are firong welkſer 


Oles. ef OA 
PURSYNESS, or Al- 


teration of the Flank; is an 


ppreſſion that deprives a 
Norte of the Libere) of Re- 


ſpiration; and proceeds from 


r een e 
ages o e Lungs. Purly- 
neſs is a Capital and Eſſential 


Fault; ſo that the Seller of 


the Horſe ſtands obliged to 
warrant him free from Pur- 
ſyneſs, or to take him again 


within nine Days after ſale. See 
Warrant, and Wind. 2 
PUT, (in French, Mertre) 


is us d for the Breaking, or Ma- 
naging of a Horſe: As, Put 
en, . 


8 


ſo of the reſt. 


Croupe. 


him upon Caprioles. Thi 
Horſe puts, and preſents hin. 
ſelf upon Rais d Airs. Such 
a Horſe was not well put 4 
firſt, There's à Barb, ven 
„ 
J Pur a Horſe upon hy 
Haunches, ( in French, Aſſi eoir) - 
is, to make him bend em ill 
Galloping in the Manage, «ff 
upon a Stop, See Haus 
 :: . ta 
To Put a Horſe to thi 
Walk, Trot, or Gallop; i; 
to make him walk, trot, of 
Flopp? 5 
To Put a Horſe under tẽ 
Button. See Button. 
PYEBAL'D Horſe, ih 
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one that has White-Spots upon 
a Coat of another Gefen Thus 9 x 


there are Pyebal d Bays, Fyebal ! . 
Sorrels, and Pyebal d Blacks ; and . 


one Tread, or Piſte; ſome of 
two. Thoſe of one Tread are 
otherwiſe call'd Pirouertes de li 
tete a la quenme. | 

Pyroets de la tete a la queue, ace 
entire and very narrow Turns 
made by the Horſe upon one 
Tread, and almoſt in one time, 
in fuch a manner, that his 
Head is plac'd where his Tail 
was; without putting' out his 
Haunches, To make Horſes 
take this Pyroct with more faci- 
lity, they uſe in the Manage to 
put em to five or ſix of em all 
running, without ſtirring off 
the Spot. In Duels they are of 
uſe to gain the Enemys. 
5 Pyroctiei, 
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Petter of two Piſts or 
ads, are Turns of two 
Eads upon a ſmall com- 
of Ground; almoſt of the 


rſe makes his Pyroette of two 
very readily , for he turns 
rt and narrow, and keeps his 
WW: low and well ſet. 
yroctte of one Time, or De- 
oyroette of one Time, or 
ie of one Time. See 
: I ade. | ; 


Q. 


3 ) UARTER. To work 
3 from Quarter to Quarter, 
co ride a Horſe three times in 
upon the firſt of the four 

Wines ofa Square; then change 
ur hand, and ride him caree 
nes upon the ſecond : the 
ird time change your hand, 
d ſo paſs to the third and 
rth, obſerving the ſame or- 


3 | 
QUARTERS of a Sad- 
e, are the pieces of Leather 
Stuff made fait to the lower 

ut of the ſides of a Saddle, 
oF hanging down below the 
: E. 1 5 


. 


ind - quarters. The Fore · quar- 
ore-legs.: The Hind- quarters 


na, - The two Quarters of 
bis Horſe are equally weak. 

N a. Horſe's Foot, 
e the ſides of the Coffin, com- 


Worth of the Horle. This 


Quarters, Fore- quarters and 
rs are the Shoulders and the 


e the Hips and the Legs be- 


prehended between the Toe 
and the Heel on one ſide and 
Yother of the Foot. The 
Inner- quarters are thoſe oppo- 
ſite to one another, facing from 
one Foot to the other; and 
theſe are always weaker than 
the Outſide- quarters, which lie 


on the external ſides of the Cof- 


fin. See if your Horſe has not 
got Falſe- quarters. : 
Quarter-caſt. A Horſe is ſaid 


to caſt his Quarter, when for 
any Diſorder in the Coffin we 
are obliged to cut one of the 


uarters of the Hoof: And 
when the Hoof thus cut grows 
and comes on anew, tis call'd 
in French, Quartier neuf; i. e. 


New Quarter. 


Falſe-Quarters, (in French, 
Seime) is a Clett in the Horn of 
a Horſe's Quarters, extending 
from the Cronet to the Shoe 5 
hich voids Blood, and occaſi- 


ons à great deal of Pain, and 


makes the Horſe lame. Your 

Horſe has a Falſe-quarter , ſhoe 

him with Pantofle-Shoes, and. 
keep his Foot fat and eaſie. See 

Picker, and Laser. 
_QUIFPTER-BONE. 

See Cratches. Be 


R. 9 


QA O T, is a Horſe thar 

X has Short Legs, a Broad 
Croupe , and a Strong Thick 
Body; differs from a Gouſſaut 
in this, that the latrer has more 
Shoulders, and a thicker Neck. 
— 7 | RAISE 2 
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_ RAISE: To raiſe a Horſe 


upon Corvets, upon Caprioles, 


upon Peſades , is to make him 
work at Corvets ,” Caprioles, or 
Peſades. Sometimes we ay, 
Raiſe the Fore-hand of your 
Horſe. - Be ſure always to raiſe 


your Horfe's Fore-quarters, after 


a ſtop form'd. 
' Raiſeislikewiſeus'd for placing 


A2 Horſe's head right, and making 


him carry well, and hindring 
him to carry low, or to arm 


 kimfelf _ 


RAK E. A Horſe Rakes 


when being ſhoulder-ſplait, or 
having ſtrain'd his Fore-quarter, 


he goes ſo lame, that he drags 
one of his Fore-legs in a Cemi- 


circle ; which is more apparent 


when he trots, than when he 
paces. 


* RAMINGUE. AFHorſe 
call'd in French, Ramingue, is a 
reſty ſort of Horſe that re- 


fiſts the Spurs, or cleaves to the 


Spurs; that'is, defends himſelf 


with Malice againſt the Spurs, 
ſometimes doubles the Reins , 
and frequently yerks to favour 


his Difobedience. See Fickliſh, 


and to Double. 
R AMPIN.. See Tr. 


RASE: To Raſtor glinte 


upon the Ground (razer le tapis) 
is to gallop near the Ground, as 


our Engliſh Horſes do. This 


Horſe does not riſe enough in 
his Gallop, he does notraiie his 
Fore- quarters high enough, he 
goes but coldly, his Motions 
are too near the Ground; he 


gallops like an Engliſh Horſe, : 


ds 


keeping them ſeparated by 


——a——— = 
R AT-TAILS, or 2 
ſignifie callous hard Swellm 
upon the hinder-legs under i 
Hongh, running along the vn 
Rat-tail; a Horſe is ſo ci 
when he has no Hair upon. 
Tail. 9 | = 
has razed ; that is, his Coro 
teeth ceaſe to be hollow; (Wl 
that the Cavity where the Bll 
Mark was, is now filled wi 
the Tooth is even, ſmooth ail 
raz'd, or ſhav'd, as'twere, an 1 | 
the Mark difappears. vo 
Horſe has raz'd , and does u 
mark no more; from when 
we conclude that he his iſ 
moſt enter'd into his eight 
Year. See Teeth, "7 
REAR up; (in French, ( 
brer). is ſaid of a Horſe tu 
rifes upon his hinder-legs ag 
he would come quite oe, 
This Horſe has a Mouth wi 
ſenſible ,, and riſes before; if 
you cleave to the Bridle bu 
never ſo little, he riſes on hi 
hinder-legs, and is in danger i 
coming quits over. 1 
RE ENS are two Straps d 
Leather meeting in the Horſe 
man's Bridle-hand, in order 
make the Bitt bear, and keep 
the Horſe ſubje&, As ſoon u 
ou are on Horſeback hold you 
eins even, and reſt your 
Thumb upon both of em; 


your Little finger. The Duke 
of Newcaſtle beſtow d the Name 
of Reins upon two os or 
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= opecs of a Caveſſon , which he 
—- Fred ro be made faſt ro the 
EE irths or the Pommel of the 
Saddle, with intent that the 
ider ſhould pull em with his 
land, in order to bend and 
pple the Neck of the 
HForſe. ö „ ne 
—_. Fa!ſc-Rein is a Lathe of Lea- 
ber paſs'd ſometimes through 


a than a Trench that has no 
Curb. F 
REM OL AD E, or charge. 
See Charge. „„ ͤ ͤ Ta 
REMO U LIN: An old 
French Word, ſignifying a 
Star upon a Horſe's Fore- 
Bea. 
RENE T T E is an Inſtru- 
ment of Poliſh'd Steel, with 


which they ſound a Prick in a 
Horſe's Foot. - Dae en 


ledging, that. to make Repolons», 


. REPART, is to put a 


is to gallop a Horſe for half a 
Mile, and then to turn awk- 
wardly, and make a falſe Ma- 


m_ 1 2 E l 
E PRIS E, is a Leſſon 
repeated, or a Manage recom- 
menced. To give Breath tg a 
Horſe upon the Four . Corners 
of the Yolte, with only one Re- 


1 the Arch of the Banquet, to bend priſe, that is, all with one 
the Horſe's Neck: The Duke Breatn. 


RE STV. A Refy Horſe; 
i. e. à malicious unruly Horſe | 
that ſhrugs himſelf ſhort, and 


will only go where he pleaſes, 


What the French call Ramingue, 
has much of the Reſty in 


bim. . 
RETAIN; (in French, 
Retenir) is what we call hold, in 
ſpeaking of Mares that conceive 
and hold after covering. 
To RID E is us d for learn: 
ing the Manage. As, theſe two. 
Gentlemen ride under à very 
good Maſter, but the other two 
ride under a Crgat. 


5 „ 
ai Horſe on, or make him part a RID GES, or, Wrinkles 
ſecond time. After ſtopping of a Horſe'g Mouth, are the 
1 vour Horſe, make him repart Riſmgs of the Fleſh in the Roof 
te Wy ſtraight. | of his Mouth, which run acroſs 
"0888 REPOLON; is a Demi- from one fide of the Jaw to the 
ep volte, the Croupe in,clos'd at five other, like Fleſhy Ridges, with 
* times. The Italian, are migh- interjacent Furrows, or ſinking 


ty fond of this ſort of Manage. 
In making a. Demivolre , they 
ride their Horſes ſhort, ſo as to 


Cavities. Tis upon the third 
or fourth Ridge that we give 
the Stroke with the Horn, in or- 


imbrace or take in leſs Ground, der to blood a Horſe whoſe 
ate and do not make way enough Mouth is overheatd . 
. every time of the Demivolte. RING-BONE, is a 


The Duke of Newcaftle does not 
approve of the. Repolons ;" al- 


1 


Hard Callous Swelling in a. 
Horſe's Paſterns, which of-, 
$3. tentimies 


„ 


— 1 


A 


ROD | 


— Ie oO TIE ITS 


ROU 


DI | —_— 
tentimes makes him very 
Lame. 6 
RIPOS TE, is the Vindi- 
ive Motion of a Horſe that 
_ anſwers the Spur with a Kick 
6f his Foot. . 
RIVE I is that extremity 


of the Nail thatreſts or Jeans. 


upon the Horn when you ſhoe a 
Horfe. The Rivers of the Nails 
that you have drove into my 
Horſe are too great, and will 
rertainly cut him; beſides; the 
Nails are ſo thick plated, that 
the Rivets by their bigneſs 
and weight will carry off the 
Hoof. Trie him once more with 
Limoge Nails, that the Ri- 
vets may be ſmaller. See 
„„ 
RO AN: A Roan Horſe is 
ene of a Bay, Sorrel, or Black Co- 
Jour, with Grey or White _— 
ihterſpers'd very thick. When 
this -Particolour'd Coat is ac - 
company'd with a Black Head, 
and Black Extremities, he is 
call'd a Roan with a Blackamores 
Head; and if the ſame mixture 
is predominant upon a deep 


Sorrel „ "tis calld Claret- 
Roan. a . : wy 4 | l 
RO D, (in French, Gnuule) 


is a Switch held by the Horſe- 


man in his Right-hand, partly 
to repreſent a Sword, and part- 
ly to conduct the Horſe, and 


ſecond the effects of the Hand 
and Heels. This Horſe takes 
the Aids of the Switch well. 


Since this Gentleman has a 


mind to make his Horſe riſe bę- 
fore, give him the Aids of the 


— 


Rod, touch him, ſwirch him ; 
upon the Legs and the Counter, 
and then he Il up with his Fore. a: 


hand. | 
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ROPE , Cord or Strap, u 
great Strap ty d round a Pillar, 
to which a Horſe is made faft 2 5 
when we begin to quicken and 


ſupple him, and teach him to Gp 4 


fly from the Shambrier, and not 9 4 


to gallop falſe or uncompattl, | 


In Man 


s that have no Pillar, 


a Man ſtands in the Center of WW 
of the Ground, holding the end 


ale Rfe. 

Ropes. Ropes of two Pillar 
are the Ropes or Reins of a Caveſ: 
fon, us d' to a Horſe that works 
between two Pillars. You 
muſt put your Horſe to the 


Roper, that the conſtraint of the 
Gaveſſon may make him ply his 
Haunches, and teach him to raiſe 
his Fore-hand. You'll never 


make this a good leaping Horſe 


unleſs you put him to the Rope 


and make him anfwer the Aids 


of the Poinſon, in yerking with 


histhind-legs. See Fore-thigh. 


RO UN D, or Vale, M 


Volte. - | 4 
To Gut & Round. See 
Cut. N 


To Round a Horſe, or make 
him round (arrondir) is a gene. 


ral Expreſſion for all ſort of 


Manage upon Reunds: So that 
to rund a Horſe upon trot, gal. 
jop, or otherwiſe, is to male 
kim carry his Shoulders and his 
Haunches compactly or round- 


1y, unon a greater or. ſmaller 


_ Circle, 
o 


1 
1 7 
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SAD 


— 


„ da 


ircle, without traverſing or 
earing to a ſide. To round 
our Horſe the better, make 
ſe of a Cord or Strap held inthe 
Wenter, till he has acquired the 
abit of Roanding and not mak- 
g Points, In working upon 
lte, you ought never to ch 
your hand, unleſs it be in preſ- 
ing your Horſe forward, and 
ounding him. See Points. 
RO US SIN is a ſtron 
well knit, well ſtow'd Horſe, 
uch as are commonly carried 
into France from Germany and 
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or White is not predominant 


A 
, RUN: Toruna Horſe is to 
put him to his utmoſt ſpeed, 7.e. 


WT a furious, quick and refolute 
= Gallop, as long as he can hold 
it. Some take Running for a 
Callop, but in the Acade- 
mies it- ſignifies as above. 


o 


QACCADE, is a Jerk, 


| more or leſs violent, gi- 
e * by the Horſeman to the 
ö Horſe, in pulling or twitch- 
|- ing the Reins of the Bridle 
Fr all on g ſudden, and with one 
p, _ 


| : Holland ; though tis true 
once it ſelf produces ſome 
. my uch. 1 . 
; 3 Spur. | oe” 
= RUBICAN Colour of a 
Horſe is a Bay, Serrel, or Black, 
with aLight-gray or White upon 
che Blanks, but fo that this Gray 


Pull; and that, when a Horſe 
lyes heavy upon the hand, 
or obſtinately arms himſelf. 
This is. a Correction usd to 
make a Horſe well; 
but it ought to be us d dif 
creetly, and but ſeldom. 
SADDLE, is a Seat 
upon, a Horſe's Back, cone 
triv'd for the Conveniency of 
the Rider. A Hunting-Sad- 
dle is — of two Bows, 
two Bands, Fore-bolſters, 
Pannels, and Saddle-{traps : 
And the great Saddle has be- 
fides theſe Parts, Corks, Hind- 
bolſters, and a Trouſſequin, 
The Rommel is common to 
both. A Horſeman that would 
fit a Horſe well, ought al- 
ways to fit on his Twiſt, and 
never. on his Buttocks ; which 
ought never to touch the Sad- 
dle; and whatever Diſorder 
the Horſe commits, he ought 
never to move above the Sad- 
dle. This Gentleman keeps 


his Seat well, and never lo- 


ſes the middle of his Saddle. 
He's always well ſet in the 
Saddle. 8 * 
 Saddle-Back'd; A Horle is 
call'd Saddle-back'd, that is 
hard to fit with a Saddle. 


You muſt beſpeak a Saddle 


on purpoſe for your Horſe, 
bees Reins are low”, 
and his Head and Neck rais d e 
For all Saddle-back'd Horſes 
have a rais'd Heh and Neck, 
and cover a ma well. 


Sodlle· Caſe. See Houſe, | - 
Saddles 
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gadale-Rol. 
Faw: 


See Trowe 


SAKER. See Deck, | 

SCABBARD, is the 
Skin that ſerves for 1 Sheath 
or Caſe to a Horſe's Yard. 
Your Horſe's Scabbard is in- 


flam'd for want of Exerciſe; 
you muſt take him out, and 
Crxratches. 


Water him. 
S CAB D Heels, or Fruſh, 
is an eating Putrefaction up- 
n 2 Horſe's Fruſh ;' which 
N hard to cure, and has 
a : 


8 


oiſome Smell. 


Crown Scab, 
a upon the Paſterns of a 
Horſe, _ makes the Hair 
3 and ſtare; © © 

SCATCH-MOUTH, 
is a Bit-Mouth differing from 


a Canon-Mouth in this, that 


the Canon is round; whereas 

Scatch is more upon the 
Oval. Th at part of the 
Scatch- Mouth which joyns 
the Bit-Mouth to the Branch 
3s likewiſe different; a Canon 
being ſtaid upon the Branch 
py a Fonreau, and a Scatch 


by a Chaperon which ſurrounds 
3s 


Banquet. The effect of 
the Scatch-Mouth is ſome- 
what greater than that of the 
Canon-Mouth, and keeps the 

outh more in ſubjection. 
Commonly ' your Snailles are 
$ rateh- Mout hs. 


8SgHO OE, or School- 


ing, ( Ecole) is © the Leſſon 
and the Labour both of the 


Horſe and the Horſeman. 
ef of oy Gentlemen "has 


- 


ſix. A School Pace, Gate 


is a Mealy 


tleman never loſes his Seat 
See Connterpoiſe. 


- when he begins to have white 


but ks Months 8 chooliy | 
and the other has four. ne. 2 
Horſe manages better up] 3 | 
two Months: Schooling : yo = 
another would have done ii 


or gs AN is the ſame with | E 
Ecoute. hich ſe. 
SC RAT C HE S. Ser 


SCREW. See Splen: Wh 
and Through-Splent. . 
SEAT, is the Poſtun 


or Situation of a Horſemai al 


upon the Saddle. Teach thi 
Gentleman the Seat; 7. e. d. 
re& him to place himfelf nM 
a true poſture. This Gen. 


Seat a Horſe upon h 
Haunches or Hips. See Pp, 
S EE L; A kiorſe ſeek Wn. 


Eye-brows; which happen 
when he's fifteen or ſixteen WM 
Years od. 7 
SELENDERS, m 
Chops or Mangy Sores in the * 
Bending of a Horſe's Hough, wh, 
as the Malenders are in the . 
SERPEGER, a French 
Word us'd in the Academies, 
to ſignify the Riding of: 
Horſe in- a Serpentine way, 
or in a Tread with wav 
Fupnings, like the Poſture of Bi 
a Serpent's Body. This word 
is now obſolete, 
SERPENTINE. A 
Serpentine Tongue is a frisk- 
ing A that J always 3 
--— 


* 


SHA 


m— 


ing, and ſometimes paſ- 


over the Bit, inſtead of 
ring in the void 2 8 
| 4 the Liberty of the 
1 ngue. . N 
* 3 VIL of the Branches 


er 
rd SGargouille. 


See Ban- 
1 SS HAMBRIER is a 
t to the end of a Cane or 
ck, in order to-animate a 


oſes to ' obey 
make this Horſe obedi- 


ack it againſt the Ground; 
re him feel it. 

SHANK of a Horſe's 
Wes, is that part of the Fore- 
__ that yes. between the 
ies and the Fe 

rn. Joynt. Your Horſe has 
WE Thorough Splent upon his 
hank. See if there is not a 


g to one another) on the 
ank of that Sorrel. Here's 
very uncommon thing up- 
Wn the Shank of this Barb : 
e has an Arreſt, or Man 

umor all along the Sinew 
f the Shank, down to the 
aſtern-Joynt. For common- 


Nuarter; and Barbs are ne- 
er troubled with em. 


g Thong of Leather, made 


drfe, and puniſh him, if he- 


the Rider. For in the Ny 


Wt, take a Shambrier in 
Sur hand; ſhew it him; 


the Tooth. 


the Middling 
towards the eighth Year, it 
tlock, or Pa- 


zee (i. e. two Splents joyn- 


WT, Arreſts happen in the Hind- 


SHEDDING of the 
Hair. See Caſt. | 

SHEET. Horſe-ſheet. 
See Caparaſſon, . 

SHELL - Tooth d Horſe, 


(in French, Baigu) is one, 
that from five Years to old 
Age, naturally, and without 
any Artifice, bears Mark in 
all his Fore-teeth; and there 


ſtill keeps that hollow place, 
with a black Mark which we 
call Germe de Feve, or the 
Eye of a Bean: Inſomuch, 
that at twelve or fifteen , he 
2 with the Mark of a 
Horſe that is not yet ſix. 
pers of other 


Horſes, the hollow place is 


filbd, and the Mark diſap- 


pears, towards the ſixth Vear, 
y reaſon of the wearing of 
About the ſame 
Age, tis half worn out in 
Teeth: And 


diſappears in the Corner- 
Teeth. But after a Shell. 
Tooth'd Horſe has marked, he 
marks ſtill equally in the 
Nippers, the Midling , and 
the Corner-Teeth :. Which 
proceeds from this ; that ha- 
ving harder Teeth than the 


other Horſes, his Teeth do 


not wear, and ſo he does 


nor Joſe the black Spot. A- 


mong the Poliſh , Hungarian, 
and Croatian Horſes, we find 
a great many hollow-tootffd 
Horſes; and generally the 
Mares are more apt to be 


n 


, 1 * 
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ſuch than the Horſes. Do 
not you ſee that your Horſe- 
Merchant is like all other 
Jockeys, in denying, for his 
.own Intereſt, that he has a- 
ny hollow- tooth d Horkes ? 
Certainly this Runner is hol- 
Jow-tooth'd ; for beſides that 
it bears Mark till in all the 
Fore-Teeth, it ought to have 


its Teeth ſhort, clean, and 


white; whereas they are long, 
yellow, foul, and- unfleſh'd ; 
which betrays his Age: And 
III lay you a Wager, that 
in a Year's time he will have 
Seel, or white Eye-brows. 

- SHOE of a Horſe, is a 
Piece of flat Iron with two 
Branches, or Wings , which 


bein e forged ac- 
cording to the Form of the 


Hoof for which 'tis dei d, 
is made round at the Toe, 
and open at the Heel. Such 
à Farrier has Shoes for all 
Feet. Now a Shoe for all 
Feet, is a Shoe cut at the 
Toe into two equal parts; 


which are joyn'd by a rivet- 
ed Nail, upon which they 


are moveable, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the Shoe is enlarg- 
ed or contracted, leſs or 
more, in order to fit all ſorts 
of Feet. This Horſe has a 
brittle Foot, or a brittle 
Hoof; you muſt ſhoe him in 
the Wane of the Moon. A 
bee „ A ' Hinder-ſhoe : 
A Horles unſhod befere and 
ehind. © Tis troubleſome to 
oe this Horſe, for his Foot 
3 Se 5 47; SS IC 


thoſe Words. 


— 


is worn, and he has gone ( 
long tune unſhod. To 0 ͥ | 


a Horſe after the form of 18 
Lunette, a Pattin, Cc. Ser 


2 


Shoeing Hammer, is a Ham. 
mer that the Farrier mata 
uſe of, to adivit aud fit th 
Shoes upon the Anvil, bono 
hot and cold. 2 85 

SHORT-JOYNT EDU 
A Horſe is ſaid to be ſhon 
joynted, that has a ſhort r 
ſtern. When this Joynt , au 
the Paſtern, is too ſhort, th 
Horſe is ſubje& to have hi 
Fore-legs, from the Knee v8 
the Cronet, all in a ſtraigh 
Line. Commonly your ſhon- 
joynted Horſes do not MW 
nage ſo well as the long 
joynted ; bur out of til 
Manage the ſhort-joynted av 
the beſt for Travel or Fatigu 
Your Horfe is ſhort-Joyntel 
and beute; that is, his Lev 
are ſtraight, Mom the Knzli 
to the Cronet, See Boula | 
and Beute. Z 

SHOULDER of 
Horſe, is the Joynt in ti 
Fore-quarters that joyns ti 
end of the Shoulder-blavi 

with the extremity of ti: 
Fore-thigh  —__ | 
Shoulder of a Branch, i 
that part of it which begin 
at the lower part of the 
Arch of the Banquet, ov 
againft the middle of the i 
ceau, or Chaperon, and form 
another Arch under the Ber- 
quet, The Shoulder of iN 

RTE, „ Branch 


5 


„ LY 


— 


1 ch caſts a greater or leſ- 
cCircumference, according 
tis deſign d to fortify , or 
aken, Branch. Lour 
rrſe's Bridle raiſes him well 
ough; but as for that o- 
er Bridle, that has too large 
Shoulder, do not you tee 
ov it draws the Horſe's 
lead between his Legs? 


1 „ 
Solder of a Horſe , 
* that part of his Fore- 


end that lyes between the 
AV ithers, the Fore-thigh , 
be Counter, and the Ribs. 
our Horſe throws himſelf 
oo much upon his Shoul- 
ers, and he' fits heavy upon 
the hand, for want of Port- 
oog, or Seating himſelf upon 
his Haunches, and bending 
his Hocks. Make your Horſe's 


_ 
and his Fore-quarters ; then 


ou'll have him light upon the 
<8 hand, and well coupled. A 
good Horſe ſhould be light 


in the Shoulders, and ſubjeCt 
7 in the Hip. This Sorrel 
is Shoulder - ſplait. That 
Horſe has got the Spear-Fea- 
ther in his Shoulder; which 
is a good Mark. See Spear- 
Feather, Shoulder-ſplait, and 
Supple. | | 


- Shoulder- egg d, ( Chevillees ) 


uf 

i are ſo calld when they are 
8 gourdy, ſtiff, and almoſt 
_ without Motion. A Horſe 
| charg'd with Shoulders, is a; 


n 2 


mi-Circle of hollow 


ſuſtain his Shoulders, 


Horſe that has thick, fleſby 4; 
and heavy, Shoulders. Your 


Horſe over-reaches , becauſe 


he goes too much upon his 
Shoulders. | 
Shoulder-ſplait; a Horſe 
is ſaid to be ſuch when he has 
given his Shoulder ſo violent a 
thock as to disjoint theShoulder- 
bone from the Body. Yo 
Horſe rakes as he trots, and 
halts ſo down to the Ground, 


that I believe he's Shoulder- 


Splait. | 
'SIDE; to ride a Horſe 
ſide-ways, is to pailage him, 
or make him go upon two 
Treads, one of which is 
mark'd by his Shoulders, and 
the other by his Haunches. 
SIGUET T E, is a Ca- 
veſſon of Iron, with Teeth 
or Notches; that-is, a Se- 
and 
vaulted Iron, with Teeth 
like a Saw, conſiſting of two 
or three pieces joyn'd with 
Hinges , and mounted with 
a Head-ſtall and two Ropes, 
as if they were the Caveſ- 
ſons that in former times were 
wont to be put upon the 
Nole of a fiery ſtiff-headed 
Horle, in order to keep 
him in ſubjection. There is 
a ſort of Siguctte that's a 
round Iron all of one piece, 
tew'd under the Noſe-band 
of the Bridle, that it may 
not be in View. This Si- 
guette we employ with a 
Martingale, when a Horſe 
beats upon the hand, 
SINE W; Une a 


— 


Horſe, (in French » Enerver ) 


1 15 


SLA 


is to cut :the two Tendons 


on the fide of his Head, a- 


bout five inches under the 
Eyes; which two joyn in 


one at the Tip or end of the 


Noſe, in order to perform 
its Motion. This Tendon at 


the Tip of the Noſe is like- 


wiſe cut. We unſinew, in 
order to dry the Head, and 
make it ſmaller. Upon the 
whole, the Word Enerver, or 
Enervate , is improper to be 


us d on this occaſion; for tis 


not a Nerve, but a Tenden, 
1 3 
1 unk; A orie 1s 
ſaid * Sine w- ſhrunk, when 
he is over-rid, and ſo born 
down with Fatigue, that he 
becomes gaunt-belly'd thro' a 
Stiffneſs and Contraction of 
the two Sinews that are un- 
der his Belly. 
Sinew-Sprung , is a vio- 
lent Attaint or Over-reach, in 
which a Horſe ſtrikes the Toe 


| 5 of his hinder- feet againſt the 


Sine w of the Fore-legs. 
S KIT TIS I Horſe, (in 
French, Econteux, and Retenu ) 
is one that leaps inſtead of 
going forward, that does not 
ter out or part from the 
hand freely, nor imploy him- 
ſelf as he ought to do. Put 
that Horſe on; he's skittiſh. 
*Tis too much trouble to 
make fuch a Horſe go for- 
ward; he's only fit to run 
upon a Squadron. 
SLABBERING-BIT. 
See Maſtigadour. | 


full of fire breathes thro' his 


head. 
SNAFEFLE, after the Eng. 
liſh Faſhion , is a very ſlender 
Bitt-mouth without any Branch. 
es : The Engliſh make much uſe 
of 'em, and ſcarce uſe any true 
Bridles, but in the Service of 
War. Fre 
dons by way of diſtinction from 
Brides; i.e. Bri dles. See to Refi 
heau ß. „„ 
Snaſe, or ſmall Watering. 
bitt, is commonly a Scatch- 
mouth, accoutred with two 
little ve 
and a Curb, and mounted with 
a Head-ſtalland two long Reins 
of Hungary Leather. To put a 
Horſe in a S»affe to dreſs or 
curry him. 
to Water in a Snaffle. To hold 
a Horſe with a Snaffle between 
two Pillars in the Stables. To 
turn a Horſe to the Snaffle (au 
filet) is to ſet his Croupe to the 


Manger, and his Head between 


two Pillars, to hinder him to 
feed. = F 

SNO RT, Snuffer, Suuſt, 
( in French, Ebrouer) implies 
a certain Sound that a Horſe 


No- 


The French call em Bri- 


ſtraight Branches, 


To lead a Horſe 


—_— un- 2 * — we. © eat, > - 8 


SOL 


* — 


SOU 


oftrils; and founds as if 
e had 4 mind to * ſome- 

king that were in his Noſe, 
ad hinderd him to take 
Wrcath. This Noiſe or Sound 
=. oerform'd by the means 
a Cartilage within the 
Noſtrils, call'd in French, Sou- 
. Horſes of much Mettle 
ort when you offer to keep 
em in. *Tis plain, your 
orſe is well winded, for 
We ſnorts every Turn of the 
Pallop, and that's a ſign his 

ungs are good. The Word 
Ebrouer) is expreſſive in the 
Wrench; for y have no 
ord of an equivalent Sig- 
ification to it. See Son- 


=} X 5 
SOL E: To take out the 
ole, is to do it without touch- 
ing the Horn of the Hoof; for if 
ou take off the Hern, you make 
Hoof-caſt. We take out the 
ole for ſeveral Infirmities, as 
you may ſee in Mr. Solleyſel's 
Compleat Horſeman. A Horſe 
that's unſoled may recover in 
eſs than a Month. ' 
High- ſol d, (in French, Pied Com- 
e) a Horle whoſe Sole is round 
nderneath , ſo that tis higher 
han the Hoof, which oftentimes 
makes the Horſe halt, and hin- 
ders the ſhoeing of him, unleſs 
the Shoe's vaulted. 
Sole of a Horle 1s a Nail, or 
ſort of Horn under the Fot, which 
is much tenderer than the 
other Horn that incompaſſes the 
Fert, and by reaſon of its hard- 
heſs, is properly called the Horn 


or Hoof. A Horſe's Shoe ought 
to be ſo ſet upon the Hoof, as 
not to bear upon the Sole ; for 
otherwiſe the Sole would be 
hurt, and not only make the 
Horſe lame , but corrupt the 
Fleſh that ſeparates it from the 


Coſin- bone. I take it, there's a 


Fig in this Horſe's Sole, but 
rother is ſurbated. 5 
S ORREL is a Reddiſh 
Colour, with which the Mane 
ought to be Red or White: 
Tis diſtinguiſh'd according to 
the Degrees of its deepneſs, in- 
to a Burnt-Sorrel, and a Bright 
or Light-Sorrel; but generally 
ſpeaking, tis a ſign of a good 
Horſe. This Burnt-Sorrel does 
not belie his Colour. He 
makes good the Proverb, 4 
Burnt-Sorrel will die beforg he's 
tyred: For, in effect, you can 
never overdoe this Horſe; and 
when other Horſes are quite 
gone, he is ſtill brisk ; but for 
that Light-Sorrel, with the Pale 
Extremities, that is, the Hairof 
whoſe Extremiries, . e. Mane 
and Tale, is leſs tinged and 
whiter than the reſt, he's ſcarce 
able to bear hisown Tail; and 
though you have never ſo ſharp 
Spurs, you Can't ride him an 
hour, but he becomes inſenſi- 
ble and heedleſs both of the 
Spur and the Whip; for theſe 
pale out- parts are frequently 
a ſign of Weaknefs, and lower 
the Value of a Horſe. 
SOUND, (in Heuch, 
Droit); a Horſe is ſuch that 
does not halt. When a Jocky 
W tells 


SPE 


— 


— 


n 


ſells a Horſe, he warrants him 
ſound hot and cold; that is, that 
he does not halt neither when 
= mount him, nor when he's 
eated , nor yet after alight- 
ing, when he ſtands and 
cools. | 
SOURTIS is a Cartilage 
in the Noſtrils of a Horſe, by 
the means of which he ſnorts. 
See Snort. 
The cutting of this Cartilage 
is calld in French Effouriſ- 
er, 
7 SOUS- SUL 
Haunches. | 
SPAVIN: Ox-Spavin, is 
a Swelling in the lower part of 
the inſide of the Hough, which 
for the moſt part makes the 
Horſe lame. 
Dry-Spavin, or String-halt, 1s 
a Stiffneſs or Gourdineſs of the 
Ham, fo that the Horſe can't 
bend it , but is conſtrain'd to 
lift the Hip and the Ley all at 
once, without bending the 
Ham. | 
Blood. Spawin is a Tumor on 
the inſide of the Thigh, near 
the place where the Curb is 
ſeated. The Craral-Vein diſem- 
bogues in this part, which 
makes a ſoft and painleſs 
Swelling. | 
SPEAR: The Feather of 
a Horſe call'd the Stroke of the 
Spear, is a Mark in the Neck, 
or near the Shoulder of ſome 
Barbs, and ſome Turky and Spa- 
7:jþ Horſes , repreſenting the 
Blow or Cut of a Spear in thoſe 
Places, with ſome appearance 


See 


of a Scar, as*twere. This Fe, 


good Horſe. 


foot. 


below the Knee; and ſometime MM 


| ſhoes, for that ruins Heels. 


ther is an infallible ſign of; Y 


Spear-hand, or Sword-hand oi 
a Horſe-man is his Right 
 Spear-foos of a Horſe is thi 
Far-foor behind. Your Hor 
has a White in the Far-hind 
See Foot. 5 | 
 SPLENT is a Callous of 
hard Swelling upon the Shank, 
bone of a Horſe, on the inſide, 


on the outſide. tk. 
Thorough-Splent , or Pezg 6M 
4 is a Double Spleut, one af 
the outſide, and another on th 
inſide of the Shank, the one 6 
ver-againſt the other. ; 
SPUNGE of a Hork i 
ſhoe, is the extremity or point la 
of the Shoe that anſwers to t 
Horſe's Heel, upon which the 
Calkins aic raade. Never make 
Thick Spunges to your Horſe, 


SPUR is a ſmallpieceofl. 
ron, of two Branches, ben ed 
in the form of a Semicircle, for 
receiving the Horſe-man's Heel 
in their Cavity. In the muddle 
they have a Rowel, 7 e. a {inal 
pages of Iron, with eight orten 

oints or Sharp Ends, to prick 
the Horſe's Sides withal upon 
occaſion, and ſometimes to the 
very Quick. This Horſ: 
knows no Spur, that is, he is 
not ſenſible of it. Such a Horſe 
obeys the Spurs; that is, he 
flies em. This Horſe is ſenſ+ 
ble of the Spur, he flies the 

9. Pp 
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our; be anſwers the Aids of 
Sc . Spur. A Tickliſh Horſe 
2 eaves to the Spur. Bring to 
or Spur: Put on with it. 
nmetimes we call this Prick- 
+» Sometimes we 1ay a 
2 obeys the Heels; 
hows the Heels. See Prick 
 Tebz(228 | TE 
= SQUARE. To work 
a Square, The Piſte or 
end of 


ing always circular, and 
W-ac'd upon a circumference 
und a Center, ought likewiſe 


four itraight equal Lines 
id, run in a Square, and e- 
ually remov'd from the Cen- 
r or the Pillar which repre- 
ats it in the middle of the 
lanage- Ground: So that to 
Work in a Square, is to ride a- 
Wong cach of thete four Lines, 
rning the hand at every Cor- 
er, and ſo paſſing from one 
ine to another. 

S TAB L E. S. See E- 


wie. 2 
S TAG-EVI IL. See 


art. | 

ST-AELION:; tim 
rench, Etalon, or Etelon) 
sa Stone-horſe ſhut up in a 
reed with Stud-Mares , for 
aking a Breed or Race of 
orſes. To give the Stallion 
Mares; to make a Stallion 
over a Mare in hand, is to 


fe Niold the Stallion by the Halter 
he Mer Bridle while he covers Fer. 
Gf in our Breed, when we ſuffer 
he le $:2430ns to cover the Mares; 


a FYolte, inftead of 


be imagin'd ſo as if it form- 


we always leave em looſe and at 
liberty, and never have em co- 
vered in hand. The Duke of 
Newcaſtle does not approve of 
the covering of Mares in the 
hand ; he af res they ought to 
be left to their natural liberty, 
by which means the Foal will 
be of a better make. See 
mm: 1 

S TAR TIN G, Nn. 
tiſh, Timorous. A Horſe is ſaid 
to be ſuch, that takes every Ob- 
jet he ſees to be otherwiſe 
than it is, upon which he ſtops, 
flies out, and ſtarts ſuddenly to 
one ſide, inſomuch that the 
Rider can't make him come 
near it. This Fault is more 
common to Gelaings than to 
Stone-horſes. The Horſes that 
have bad Eyes are ſubje& to 
It, as well as thoſe that have 
been long kepr in a Stable 
without airing ; but the latter 
are eaſily cur'd of it. When 


you have a skittifſh Horſe, never 


beat him in his conſternation, 
but make him advance gently, 
and with ſoft means to the 
Scare-crow that alarms him, 
till he diſcovers it, and gains aſ- 
fance- oh 
STA. I ELI, i Haſe 
that goes with a proud ſtately 
ſtrutting Gate, is call d in 
French, Piaffur : Which ſee. 
STAY; to ſtay the Hand, 
to ſtay or ſuſtain the Horſe, is 
to hold the Bridle firm and high. 
The leaſt ſtay or ſupport of 
your hand will ſtop your Horſe. 
We likewiſe ſuſtain or ſtay a 
gs oe Horie 
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Horſe with the In- leg, or the 


In-heel, when he makes his 
Croupe go before his Shoulaer- 


upon Yelis, We ſtay a Horſe 


again, when we hinder him to 
traverſe, when we ride him e- 
nay ; ; KEE ng him always 
ubject, ſo that c 
lip out, and he can't looſe nei- 
ther his Cadence, nor his 
Ground, but marks all his times 
equal. . 
EFF, d 
Step and a Leap. The Air of 
a Step and a Leap, is the high 
Manage of a Horfe, that be- 
tween two Leaps, or Caprioles, 
marks a Corvet, which upon 
this occaſion is call'd a Step, in 
uch a manner, that at every 
Leap or Capriole, he raiſes his 
Fore-legs, and his Haunches fol- 
Tow , yerking or ſtriking out 
Bis hind· legs at the end of every 
Leap. When. a Horſe inclines 
to this ſort of Manage, we put 
him forward with the Aids of 
the hand, the Calves of the 
Legs, the Poinſon and the Heel, 
which ſhould be all dexterouſly 
employed to make him lift be- 
fore and behind, and give him 
a good Appui or ſtay. See 
Time. | 


Two Steps and a Leap, is a 


Manage or Air compounded of 
two Corvets, terminating in a 
Capriole. © | 


S TIFF L E, or Great 


Mufſcle, is the part of the 
hind-leg which advances to- 
wards a Horſe's Belly, and is a 


a Blow upon. 


| level below, but arch'd i 
is Croupe can't 


upon the Right; and to facil 


| —— 
moſt dangerous part to recei 


STIRRUP, isa 
for a Rider's Foot, compli 


KS} 
E 


ſed of ſome ſmall Pieces ii 


Iron forged into Barrs, a 


the upper part, by which 
ſide hey 0 8 A Stu 
rup-Leathers. Bear vigoroull 
upon your Stirrup, when yo 
have your Foot in it; al 
hold the Point of your Fon 
higher than the Heel. Wha 
you would ſtop your Horz 

ou muſt bear upon you 

Bs... | 

' You ſhould keep your Rig 
ſtirrup half a Point ſhorter thu 
the Left, for in Combat th 
Horſe-man bears and reſts mor 


tate the mounting of you 
Horſe, the Left-ſtirrup ſhoullff 
be ſomewhat longer than th 
other. Shorten your Stir 
one Point; let it down 
Point, Fit your Stirryp to tht 
Point that ſuits you. Gin 
your Horfe way with you 
Stirrups unbuckled and dans 
ling, that they may ſtrike 1 
* his Flank, and accuſton 
im to the Spur. 
To looſe ones S tirrupt, is ti 
ſuffer 'em to ſlip from the 
For. Take care you do nt 
loſe you Stirrups. You have 
loſt your Right- ſtirrup upon 1 
Yerk or two, . _ 

The Stirrup-foor, or the Near 
2 is the Left-foor be. 


Stine 
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_ 5S:;rrup-Leather is a Lathe or 
TO Thong * Leather, deſcend- 
ing from the Saddle down b 
che Horſe's Ribs, upon whic 
che Stirrups hang. : 

_ 5S:;rrup-bearer; (in French, 
Porte Etrier) is an End of Lea- 
cher made faſt to the End of 
che Saddle, to truſs up the 
a 5:irrups. when the Rider is 
 ilighted , and the Horſe ſent 
to the Stable. 3 
= STOP, is a Pauſe or 
Diſcontinuation of Going. 
To form a Stop, is to ſtop 
upon the Haunches. Acquaint 
theſe Gentlemen, that to 
form the Stop of a Horſe, 
they muſt, in the firſt place, 
bring to the Calves of their 
Legs, © | 
bend their Body backwards , 


moving the Elbow ; then 
vigorouſly extend their Hams, 
and reſt upon the Stirrups, 
ro make him form the Times 
or Motions of his Stop in 
falcading with his Haunches 
three. or four times. I form'd 
the Stop of my Horſe in 
the three or four times; 
7. e. making him falcade up- 
on his Haunches. Your 
Horſe forms his Stop un- 
gracefully ; for he does not 
bend his Haunches ; he tra- 
verſes, and beats upon the 


nave hand. Tp Horſe ; 8 
n 188 parting: to ſtopping, has hel 

; 2 ns Hh of 4 Hundred Pa- 
en. ces; and, after marking the 


Horſe 
See Raiſe, and Nails. 


to animate him; 


raiſe the Bridle- hand without 


 Halt-ſtops , 


— 


Stop, made a Peſate or two 
at laſt. Do not form the 


Stops of your Horſe fo ſhort 


and precipitant , unleſs you 
have a mind to ſpoil his 
Hams, and his Mouth. At- 
ter ſtopping your Horſe, 
make him give two or three 
Corvets. The oppoſite Term 
to Stop is Parting. In for- 
mer tunes, the Stop of a 
was call'd Parade. 


Half a Step, is a Stop not 
finiſh'd by a Peſate ; ſo that 
the _ Horſe, after falcading 


three or four times upon the 
_ Haunches, reſumes and, con- 


tinues his Gallop, without 
making Peſates or Corvets. 
Do not you admire this Spa- 
»iſþ Horſe that makes ſuch 

ood Paſſades? Mind how 

e Gallops in a ſtraight Line, 
as he is puſh'd, and how he 
forms a Half-ſtop, making 
Falcades three or four times 
with his Haunches very low. 


You ſay well, that if he af- 


ter that made a Peſate of 
two, 'twould be a compleat 


Stop: But you ſee, that in- 


ſtead of a Peſate, he makes 


his Demivolt in three times, 


ahd reſumes his Gallop upon 
a ſtraight Line, in order to 
do as much at the end of the 
Paſſade. Come and ſee my 
Barbary Horſe ; who in his 
Galopade will make twenty 
and reſume his 
Liſtening Gallop with the 


ſame 


* PEST) - = 
» SEAS, 
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ſame Cadence, without heat 
or diſquiet. One may truly 
ſay of this Barb, that the 
Rider has his Will in his 
hand. See Falcade, Paſſade, 
and Peſate. 
J'FRAIGH-T. Io 
part or go 3 or right out, 
is to go upon a Tread traced in 
a Straight-Line. This Horfe 
makes Corvets equally well, 


ſtraighht, and upon Poles. 
When you would puſh your 
Horſe forwards, make him 
— ſtraight, and put him 
k ſtraight, without tra- 
verſing or bearing ſide- 
wiſe. | | 


Straight - Member d, ( in 
French, Droit ſur les jambes ) 
See Leys. 


' STRAIN, Sprain, or 


Swaying, (in French, Effort) 
is a violent Extenſion of the 
Sine ws, or Relaxation of the 
Muſcles, that keep a Horſe's 
Bones tight in their Articu- 
htions: And the Word Ef- 
fort is likewiſe us'd for a 
Rupture of any Vein. This 
Horſe is Hip-thot, Shoulder- 
ſplait, Sway'd in the Back. 
See Shoulder-ſplait. 
STRANGLES, is a Col- 
lection of foul Humors form'd 
in the Body of a young 
Colt; which are voided - by 
the Noſtrils, or 
ration of ſome Glands or 


Knots that lye between the 
Bones of the lower Jaw, and 
are crowded” with Impurities. 


nail'd to the Bows of the Sad- 
the Girths faſt to the Sad - 


by a Suppu- 


The falſe ee happen iu 
old Horſes, that have not 
well caſt the Strangles. 
STRAPS of a Saddle, 
are ſmall Leather Straps, 


dle, with which we make 


dle. LEY : 
STRIKE a Nail, is 0 
drive it thro' the Horſe; 8 
Shoe, and the Horn or Hoof 
of his Foot; and to rivet 
it for holding on tae Shoe 
Since your Horſe has com. 
monly much Hoof at the 
Toes of his Fore-feet; the 
Farrier may ſtrike high there 
without fearing the coming 
upon the quick: And 23 
for the Hinder - fret, he 
ought to ſtrike pretty high Ml 
upon the Quarter or Heel, 
but low at the Toe; be- 
cauſe there the Hoof is 
near the quick. See Pierce, 
and Pricking. 3 
To Strike a Vein. See 
Kare: 3 
S TRING-HAL I. 
See Dry Spavin. 
S TUB, (in French, 
Chicot) is a Splinter of freſh 
cut under-Wood', that gets 
into a Horſe's Foot as he 
runs; and piercing the Sole 
thro' to the quick, becomes 
more or leſs dangerous, ac-, 
cording”. as it ſinks more or 
leſs into the Foot. 
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Jy SUBJECT; To keep 
Horſe fubjet ; is an Ex- 
eſſiof * FA IND ; 


pings 9 in che + Round, 


that it may not ſlip 
ax he may not traver 


ak th Kit e Iron in 


their Two Hangs, and geatly, 


run the Cutting Edge along the 
Horfe's' Skin; commonly with 
the Grain; or as the Hair lies, 


; and” bur':(eldom againſt it; 
with intent to ferape 


off the 


thar he may Werk in Sweat, and dry the Horſe. ... 
o Mana e, Croup in; mark- 8 WO D- Hand, or 

| qual Times, wich- Spear-hand , is the Ri 

| Ts a ck , of the Horſe- man; Left 

| L. Wo 4 is hand is card the Bridle- 

1 Hr him bend des eck K 

== houlders, and Sides : and : T2 

. nder 1 the Parts of 7. 

„ - Body more pliable. 1 


our Horſe has a ſtiff Neck 


lotion with his Leg: You 
juſt try to ſupple kim with 

Y 22 ma 1 A after the 

uke Nemec es 

nd Trot and Gallop Nn 

dais to make him turn 

- wor from a / Trot to a 


ed of 

SURBATING, is s 
orruption of the Fleſh 
Wnder the Sole of 'a Horſe, 
rhich is bruis d and ſpoil'd - 
y the Sole, "when 4 Horſe 
ns lon unſhod, and the 
ole 4 18 er d, © and Wi- 
hered. | 
SWEAT! NGO. or 
nife, is a piece of a8 he —3 
Foot long, and of 
if thre# or four Fingers, 
hin, and fuch as cuts only 
vith one ſide. "When a Horſe 
$ rey, hot, ant the Grooms 
we a mind to leſſen 4 
Wil, of 9 


e , OI. 


Lf 
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Shoulders; he has no 


ſerves co 


Dock of 


gre oof another 
| Down-falling, 


Alto a Horſe. 4 
eat many affirm, that 
the Dock of a Horſe's s Tail 
int out his ſixth 
or ſeventh” Year ; ; pleadi ing, 
chat about the time that the 
black Speck, or Eye of the 
Bean begins to diſappagr, and 
the — 4 to be flld, the 
1 the 155 becomes 
Vr , reaſon that the 
wa. | the young Years 
2 to kd , and N _ 
has not ſtrength enough t 
nouriſh up the 0 
or Knots that form the 
- To that when the Horſe is 8 if 
Years old, one of thee 
Joints aachen, and begins to 
fall down 5 and à Year after, 
ds in like Mane, 
Jaxation, of 
2 x done 
in fome than in others,” c- 
cording. ay I? 


and 


ner. But this 


ay; they Nye 
Well, or ul kept, with fete 
ry tees 


: WIG wy "Oey 


'rence to Fe 
and Working 
we find the Marks a 
. :Horſe's' Age taken from his 
Tail, are eee that 
we ſee 2 © ock eys 
maintain, — the he fir Jene 
deſcends when he is nine, 
and the ſecond when he is 
ten Vears old. 
TEETH, are [little 


Bones in 2 Horſe's Jaws, 
theſe Tele, Four are cl | 
Ni PPErs , 
55 by the Name of Con 
Teeth , including Teeth. | 

the Tuſhes; which are di- 


which ſerve not only to faci- 
litate the Nouriſhment , but 
likewiſe to... diſtinguiſh the 
Age of Horſes. A Horſe 
has forty 


ſtinguiſhed as follows. 
Four and Twenty 
- are call'd the Grinders, which 
are plac'd. at the bottom of 
the Mouth, beyond the Barrs, 
Twelve on each fide of the 
- fix below, on each ſide. 
- Theſe Teeth continue, and 
do not fall, 

new Teeth in their room; 


. ſo that they are of no uſe in 


diſtinguifhing 
However, t 


Wolves Teeth, 
With reference to che o- 


a Horſe's Age. 


ther Sixteen, Twelve of em 


. are -call'd in their infancy 


remaining Four 80 by 110 
name of Tuſbes. | 


ſmall , 
- Part of the Mouth, bi there 


others ;- which, in proc 2 
of time, long, lg 
and yellowiſh. ./ Theſe 


Teeth are diſtinguiſh'd 4 


according to their pum 
forth; and tis the J 
of their coming forth d E 


1 ed in the Fore-part of ill 
of em 
Two below. When a Hol 
has put forth theſe, , we ll 
clude, that he 
and a half to 
„ Viz. ſix above, and 


to give place to 


and a 
are ſubject to 
placid yet more forward i 


the Jaws. 
_ Milk or Foal-Teeth , and the 


above the Gum at Fi 
1 he Twelve Fual-Teeth, are 
and White 
Tang, , ſeated; on the Fore- 


py" Fir below. "Theſe cha 
caſt, to give place 


different Names B 


man 16 


ives us to know the ll 
| hk of a-Horſe.. Now 


Four are 1. 


The Kage MS es are ſelf 


Mouth, Two above, x 


oes from Twill 
* Year, 

The Middling - Teeth aff 
placed near the Nippers, 
- Gatherers, One above, a 
One below, on each fide 
the Jaws. They come d 
and a pear between Thi 
and Four Yean, | 
[Corner -Teeth | 


The 


the Mouth, One above, 
One below „ on each ſide 
Theſe begin 
ſhoot between the Fourth u 
the Fifth Year , and are 9 


Vears. Now, furmounti 
the Gum at chat Age, the 
become hollow, wo 
| commonly all deven or 1 


40 
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rears. By 3 ,. we 
nean, that in the Hollow, 
or Cavity of the . Corner- 
reeth, a little blackiſh Speck 
ao form'd ; which, from its 
Reſemblance, we call the 
nud or Eye of a Bean. But 
when the Horſe paſſes Six, 
chis Cavity begins to fill, and 
the black Mark diſappears by 
degrees ; and this Diminuti- 
on of the Cavity and the 
Mark', .continues from Six 
to Seven and' a half Ar 
Eight Years, the Cavity is 
filld up, and the black 
Mark is gone; and in re- 
gard that the Tooth is then 
full, even, and ſmooth as if 
it had been ſhavd , we then 
ſay, that the Horſe has raz'd. 


Which ha 'a little be- 
fore the Eighth Year; and 


after that the Horſe does 


Knowledge of his Age is 
then took from the Tuſhes. 
The Tuſhes are plac'd be- 


on the Barrs, Two on 
each ſide of the Jaws, 1. e. 
One above, and One be- 
low, wtihout being 'prece- 
g. ded by any Foal-Teeth. 
The Two Under-Tuſhes cut 
- ſometimes at Three Years , 
- ſometimes at Three and a 
half, and - ſometimes Four: 
But the TWO Upper-Tuſhes 


and ſometimes at Four and 
a half; ſometimes before, 


* 


tooth d, and Counter 
not Mark; ſo that the ſureſt 


yond the Corner-Teeth up- 


appear ſometimes at Four, 


and ſometimes after the Cor- 


ner-Teeth, without any cer- 
tain Rule: And till 
Age 


the 
of Six they are cham- 


fer'd within. About Ten 


ears of Age the two upper 


Tuſhes appear much worn; 


which ſerves for an indic4- 
tion of that Age. 
that, they grow out in lengtli, 
and become bare 6f Fleſh, 
becauſe the Gum ſhrinks, 
and retires: And at laſt, 
about the Fifteenth or Six= 


Afrer 


teenth Year, the Horſe ſeels. 


A Horſe is not” capable ef 
any great Fatigue, till his 


Tuſhes have cut the Skin. 


Moſt of the Dutch Horſes 
are very fick when their 
Tuſhes come forth. Mares 
have em but ſeldom, and 
when they have em pay 


are very. ſmall. | See Shell. 


park'd. 
eeth, we 


In ſpeaking of th 


ſay ſuch a Horſe has caſt his 
under Milk-teeth ; he has caſt 


his Corner- teeth, ct lis Nip- 
ers; he has put forth his 


;ppers. This Sorrel 


chang'd his Teeth, and caſt 


his Nippers. This Horſe is 
unlucky borti with his Fees 
and his Teeth, you muſt get 
him cut or gelt. 5 
TEN DON: To cut 
a Horſe's. Taidun. The Ten- 
don is a ſort of a Griſtle that 
ſurrounds one part of the Hor, 
and is ſeated berween the Hoof 


and the Coffin-bone, near the 
Cronet. When 2 Horſe has a” 


© uitter-bone , the Matter that 
F 2 2 25 | athers 


bed Sons 4 ö 
b . | SE 3c wat 
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gathers between the Ceſſin- bone tions are all ſhort and too nei 
and the Hoof, ſpoils the Tenden, the Ground. an, 
and makes it black; and the TERRATN, is thi 
Cure of ſuch a Nuitter-bone Manage- ground upon which th WA. 
conſiſts in cutting and extirpa- Horſe marks his Piſte or Treas, 
ting the Tendon, © © This Horſe obſerves his grounm 
TERRA A TERRA, well; he keeps his groum 
is 2 Series of low Leaps, well; he imbraces his groun 
which a Horſe makes for- well, without inlarging or nu. 
wards „ bearing ſide-ways, rowing. more to one hand tha Wi 
and working upon two Treads. to another, 1 
In this Motion the Horſe lifts T ET T AR is an U 
both his Forelegs at once; cer almoſt as broad as one; 
and when theſe are upon the hand, that appears common 
oint of deſcending to the upon a' Horſe's Croupe, ſome. i 
Ground, the Hinder-legs times on his Head, and ſome- 
accompany em with a:ſhort' times upon his Neck. It pro- 
and. quick Cadence, always ceeds from B:liow Blood, tha 
bearing and Yoga on his conſumes and eats through tie 
Haunches ; ſo that the Motions Hide or Skin, and cauſes ſuch 
of the Hinder-quarters-areſhort a violent Itching, that tis 
and quick; and the Horſe be- hard matter to 2 the Horſe 
ing always well preſt and. from ſcratching,, and ſo inlarg. i 
couple lifts his Fore-legs ing or ſpreading the Ulcer, 
pretty high, and his Hinder- This Diſorder was not known 
| es always low and near till of late. e 
the Ground. This Manage is I HI GHS of 2a Horſe. 
lld Terra 4 Terra, becauſe man: The effect of the 
im this Motion the Horſe does Rider's Thighs is one of 
not lift his Legs ſo hi gh as in the Aids that ſerves to 
| Corvets, Such a Horſe works make a Horſe work vigorouſly WW! 
very well at the Terra 4 Terra. in the Manage. As ſoon as the | 
See Six Volle. Cavalier cloſes with his Thighs, 
 TERRAIGN OL. you ſee the Horſe is enlivend 
A Horſe ſo call'd, is one that and alarm'd, as preparing him- 
_ cleaves to the Ground, that ſelf for doing what is demand- 
can't be made light upon the ed of him, and diſpoſing him- 
hand, that. can. be put upon felf for the Manage. Thus 
his Haunches , that Taifes his Horſe has ſuch fine Aids, that 
Fore-quarters with difficulty, & he manages by the Aids of the 
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that's charg'd with Shoulders, S'Thighs alone, without need- bi 


* 


: and- in general 5 one whoſe Mo- ing thoſe of the Legs. 
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thereby, | 
bis Leg. Your Horſe bends 


its his Fore-quarter very free- 
, ſo that there's. no occaſion 
Wro put him any longer between 
the two Poſts, to make him 
Wight before. 
TICK, is a Habit that 
ſome Horſes take of preſſing 
their Teeth againſt the Manger, 
or all along the Halter or 
Collar, as if they would bite 
it. Lou have got a Ticker, 
that by ticking ſo often, will 
W fill his Body with Wind, 
which will gripe him, and 
make him ſick. 3 
TICXKLI I H:; A 
= Horſe is ſaid to be ticklith , 
that's too tender upon the 
spur, and too ſenſible, that does 
not freely fly the Spurs, but 
in ſome meaſure reſiſts em, 
throwing himfelf up when 
they come near and prick his 
Skin. A Tiekliſb Horſe has 
ſomewhat of the Ramingues ; 
i. e. the Kickers againſt the 
Spurs, but with this diffe- 
rence , that the latter put back, 
leap and kick and. yerk out be- 
bind, in diſobeying the Spurs ; 
whereas a Tickl;ſb Horſe only 


R 
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* 
a. 


_ reſiſts for ſome time, and afrer- 


he Foreethighs ſufficiently , and 


wards obeys , and goes mugh 
better through the fear of a 
Vigorous Ham, when he finds 


the Horſe-man ſtretch his Leg, 
than he does upon being actu- 
ally pricked. 


"TIME, is ſometimes 
taken for the Motion of a 


Horſe that obſerves Meaſure 
and Juſtneſs in the Manage; 


and ſometimes it ſignifies the 


Interval between two of his 
Motions. This Horſe-man is 


very attentive to all the Horſe's 
Times, and backs em ſeaſona- 


bly. Such. a Horſe- man hag 


ſlip'd two Times, and ſaffer'd 
the Cadence of the Horſe to be 


interrupted for want of aiding 
him. In the Mana 


and a Leap, the Horſe makes 
by turns a Corvet between two 
Gaprioles; and in that, caſe the 


Corvet is one time that prepares 


the . Horſe for the Caprioles. 
Make your Horſe mark two ur 
three times at this Stop. Here 
by two or three times, you are 
to underſtand, two or three 
Falcades. Since your Horſe is 
ſo very grave, if you would 
oblige him to give ſome Cor- 
vets, you ſhould put him up- 
ona gentle Gallop, and up- 
on his Haunches, and aſſiſt him 
with your Legs, to make him 


mark the Times of the Corvets, 
In this laſt Example, the Word 
Time is taken for the Moti- 
ON. | 1 


F 3 


ofa Step 


» 
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Foot, comprehende 
the Quarters. We ſay com- 
monly, ( Pince devant, and 
talon derriere) the Toe before, 
and the Hee! behind; imply- 
ing, that in Horſes, the Toe 
of the Fore-feet is 


5 L 8 * 
9 r 8 — 
7 * * 's N * N 9 * 


TOR 


3 6 
— 


TRA 


I The Word Time does like- 


wiſe ſignifie the effect of one 
of the Aids. This Horſe-man 
repares and diſpoſes his Horſe 


For the effects of the Heel, in 


beginning with one Time of the 
Legs; and he never runs pre- 


| nay upon his Times. 


G RO US: Fear- 


ful Horſe. See Starting, Skit- 


tiſb. In French, Peureux , Om- 


brageurx. 


I T T. See Nag. 

T OE, is the Stay of the 
Hoof upon the fore-part of the 
between 


ſtronger 
than the Toe of the Mind. feet: 
And on the other hand , the 
Heels behind are ſtronger than 


thoſe before : And according- 
4 ly in ſhoing, we drive higher 
Int 


o the Toes of the Fore-feet, 
and into the Heels of the Hind- 
feet. See Drive, 


And ſometimes a Horſe 


does not reſt his Hinder-feer all 
equally upon the Shoe, but 
raiſes his Heel, and goes upon 
the Toes of the Hindftet. Such 


4 Horſe is called in French, 
F 
"TONGUE: The aid 
of the Tongue or Voice is a 
ſort of agreeable . clacking, 


Or a certain Sound form'd by 


the Cavalier, in ſtriking bis 


_ derly 


» 


Tongue a inſt the ; Roof «© Z 
ton he means 6M 


his Mou 


animate the Horſe, and ſu. 
ſtain him, and make hin 


work well in the Manage. 


This Horſe takes the Aids o 
the Tongue very well, he tak 


Life and Courage upon th 
Aids of the Tongue. = 
Tongue. © A Horſe that draw; 


in, or ſwallows his Tongue, i; 
ſaid to do ſo when he turnsit 


down his Throat, which! 
maks him wheeze as if he ver 
ſhort-winded. This Fault u 
cured by giving him a Bin 


with a Liberty tor the Tony, 3 


See Liberty. 


" TORCHENES, ö 


Long Stick with a Hole at th: 


end of it, through which e 


run a Strap of Leather, the to 


ends of which being tied tog: 3 
ther, ſerve to 


o ſtraiten 1 
cloſely tye up a Horſe's Not iſ 
as long as the tick is ſtay'dup | 


on the Halter or Snaffle. Thi 
is done to keep the Horſe fron Wa 


being unruly when they go 


dreſs him, or upon any othe 


occaſion. In Germany, wha | 


the Jockeys bring to any Far 


the Rouſſins, 1. e. thick-bodie 
ſtrong Stone-Horſes, they clip 


a Torchenes _ their Noſe, 
to prevent their being duſor 


TRAMELLED: 4 


Horſe is ſaid to be tramell, 


that has Blazes or Whit 
Marks upon the fore and Hyd: 
foot of ons fide, as the 10 


22 * p<. a 
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ſo call'd from reſemblance of 
e White-foot to the Hoſes of 
Half-ramel.- 

: Croſiromet Horſe, is one 
it has White Marks in two 


Ways, like a St. Andrew's Croſs; 
in the Far- fore-foot, and 
Wc Near-hind-foot; or in the 
ear-foot before, and the Far- 


X ot behind. _ Bw 
SS TRANCHEFILE, is 
ie Croſs. Chain of a Bridle. 
it runs along the Bit» 


Wouth, from one Branch to 
he other. EP | 
TRAQUENADE. 
ee Entrepas. | „ 
TRAVERSE; 2 Horſe 
Ws ſaid to Traverſe, when he 
Wuts his Tread croſs-wiſe,, 


'0 . N . ' | 

„ hrowing his Croupe to one 
ie, and his Head to ano- 
her. When you ſtop your 
;- orſe, take care he does not 
ti; WT raverſe. When you pull'd 


our Horſe back, he Tra- 
ers d; and you do not 


[08 | 

Wonlider, you ought to put 
2 Whack as ſtraight as you ad- 
air anc? 4 i : | ; | 
ied TRAVICE, (in French, 


Travail, and in ſome of the 
remoter parts of England, 
x Break;) is a ſmall Inclo- 
ſure, or oblong Quadrangle, 
plac'd before a Farrier's 
Shop, and conſiſting of four 
Pillars or Poſts , kept toge- 
ther by croſs Poles; the 


his Feet that ſtand croſſ- ſt 


and has his | 
ons ſhort and nimble, 


claſure being deſign d for 


* 


holding and keeping in a 
Horſe that's apt to be unru- 
ly or diſorderly, in the time 


of Shoeing, or of any O- 
peration, _ Ie 
TRE AD. See Pi- 


* e 
FTREPIGNER; A. 
French Word, importing the 
Action of a Horſe, who 
beats the duſt with his Fore-. 
feet in Managing, without 
8 the Volk; and 
who makes his Motions and 
Times ſhort, and near the ground, 
without being put upon his 
Haunches. This is general- 


Ty the Fault of ſuch Horſes 


as have not their Shoulders 
ſupple, and at liberty, and 
withal have ſcarce any Mo- 
tion with them. A Horſe 
may Trepigner, in going up- 
on a ſtraight Line. 1 
TRIP E; A Word usd 
in the Academies, ſignify» 
ing Short and Swift A 
Tride Pace, is a Going of 
Short and Quick Motions, 
tho“ united and eaſy. This 
Horſe has a Tride-Carcer ; 
that is, he gallops very faſt, 
imes or Moti- 
A 
Horſe is ſaid to work Tride 
upon Volts, when the Times 
he marks with his Hauynches 
are ſhort and ready, Some 
apply the Word only. to the 
Mation of the Haunches. 


F 4 4 TRIP, 
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TRIP, or nr A 
Horſe is ſaid ro Trip, when 
he makes a falſe Step. Some- 
times when a Horſe ſtum- 
bles, the French fay, La 
La mollit, His foot Hack- 
Since your Horſe is 
whnk 1 in the Reins and the 
Ridge of the Back, and his 


Feet are worn, he is apt to 


ſtumble. * 
TROT, is the Pace or 
Gong of a Horſe ; in which B 
lotion is, Two Legs in 


the Air, and Two upon the 


Ground croſs-wiſe, or in the 
form of a St. Andrew's 
Croſs ; continuing alternate- 

to raiſe at once the Hind- 
eg of one fide, and Fore- 
leg of the other; leaving 
the other Hind and Fore- leg 
upon the Ground, till the 
former come down. Ta Horſe 


Pye * = himſelf to a Trot, 
n, upon 2 Walk , he 


makes h 17 quickens 
his Pace ; 1 he be 
Aliſted by * Switch, * and 


15 e Heels he takes it 
better. This Horſe is fürs re 
and firm , both at Step 
Trot, and Gallop. T is 
rſs Trots freely; and in 
Trotting ; he toſſes up his 
| Leg; 7 1. e. be bends his 
Fore - Thighs," and has 'a 
| den Motion with him. 


uch a Horſe” Takes as he 


Trots, becauſe he is ſhout 
der- ſplair. 


TR OUSSEQUEUE, 
dee Saker 7 or „. | 


ths 5 $ 
RI 


Motions of your Jorſe; 
_ unleſs you turn your Thighs 
ſo that the' inſide of yout 
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TROUSSEQUIN : 
is a piece of \ ood , my 3 
Arch- wiſe, raisd above th 
hinder Bow of a great Sil. 
dle, which ſerves to kewl 
the Bolſters firm.” | Then I 
are ſome Dutch Saddle 
calrd Seller Razer, which 
have a low Trouſſequin. W 

We ; 
Horſe; is a White, Net | 
= with Spots of 

ay, or Sorrel; * 
iy about the Head 

eck 


TRUSS*D. - A Hork : 
is ſaid to be well Truss 
( in French, being Gi get i 
when his Thighs are large 
and proportion d to wei 
Roundneſs of the Coupe 
A Horſe is ſaid to be 1 | 
Truſs'd, when his Thigh 
are thin , and bear no pri 
portion to the Breadth of 
the Croupe. 

TURN, is a Won 
commonly us'd by the Ri 


x 


4 


grad fad 7 OD) wks Hm-2-4-4:2. 


ae + Sou ac -T tas 


ding - Maſters „ when the) 

direct their Scholars 89 
change Hands. See Chang 

and Entier. 


Turn your Thighs „ Im 
Tyur Legs, Turn your Heel 
ou can. never have fine fic} 
Aids, or feel Four the 


"of may” touch the Sat: 
us HE s; we th 
Four Teeth of a Hori! 


& $ v4: ® 
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eyond the Corntr- 
here 0 ſhoot forth on 
ech fide of the Jaws, two 
| - and. two below, 


ated 


tour the Age of Three, 
ad Three and a half, and 
ometimes Four: And no 


Milk or Foal - Tooth ever 
comes forth in the place 
_” they grow. See 
Teet 

TWIST; the Inſide, 
or flat Parr of a Man's 
Thigh ; upon which a true 


WIS TED, (in French, 

\ Biſtourne) is 2 Horſe reduc'd 
to the ſame State of Impo- 
rency with a Gelding ,” by 
the violent Wringing or 


Twiſting of his Teſticles 
twice about; which dries 
them up, and deprives 


them. of N One.” 
V. 
FALET, is a Stick; 5 


arm'd at one end with 
70 blunted Point of Iron, 
prick and aid a Leaping 
Ho e. Formerly, a Va- 
let was calld Aiguillon, 
6 J. . Goad) and lee of 
em had Sp ir-Rowels upon 
'em, only Phe Points beat- 
en down: Ard when a 
Horſe was firſt begun round 
a 2 Pillar, Without a Rider, 


th 


Horſeman reſts' upon Horſe- bear 


7 vs d to prick his Figs 
with the alet to 
him know the Sp : 
2 it * . 1 | 
reſent the Valet is not. 


Ac proſe for that Uſe in 


Manage - Schools; and the 
Name of Goead is ſuppreſs d, 
. _ . Peer for 


to * it hollow , 'for Hor. 
ſes that have high and round 
Soles; to the end that the 
Shoe, thus hollow, 


not 
upon the Sole that is 
then higher than * Hoof. 


But, er all, this ſort of 
Shoes ſpoils the Feet; for 
the Sole being renderer than 
the Shoe , aflumes' the Form 
of the Shoe, and becomes 
— day rounder and round- 

In Mr. So/eyſel's Com- 
Shan Horſeman , you may 
ſee the true Method of Shoe- 


ing for high and round 


Soles. 
VE IN; to tye and 
2 a Horſe's Vein. dee 


"VESSIGON, A 
Wind - Gall , or ſoft Swel- 
ling on the in and outſide 
bf a Horſe's Hough; that 
is, both on the right and 
the left' of it. | 

VIVES, are Glands near 
the Throat, that ſomerimes 
ſwell, and 77 their preſſure 
upon the Throat , 2 ſo 


tap. AE Bs „ that the 
| Horſe 


and firm , 
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"TRIP : or baths A 
Horſe is faid to Trip, when 
he makes a falſe Step. Some- 
times when a Horſe ſtum- 
bles, the French fay, La 


jaws mollit, His foot Hack- 
eng. Since your Horſe is 
weak in the Reins and the 
Ridge of the Back, 


ble 
4117 


otion is, Two Legs in 


— oo and Two upon the 
| Ground 'croſs-wiſe, or in the 


form of a St. Andrew's 
Croſs ; continuing alternate- 
to raiſe at once the Hind- 
of one fide; and Fore- 

leg of the other; leaving 
the other Hind and Fore-leg 
upon the Ground, till the 
former come down. A Horſe 
1 to a Trot, 


u a Walk, he 
ks tate, 17 quickens 


— Pace; he be 
a liſted b 5 the ch, * and 
e Hee he takes it 
ter.” This Horſe is fürs re 

both at Step 
Trot, and Gallop. T is 
Horſe Trots freely; and in 


Trotting , he toſſes up his 


Leg ; *he bends his 


Fore - Thighs , mand has a 
deen Motion with him. 
Fuch a FHorſe rakes as he 


Trots, becauſe he is ſhout- 


der- ſplait. 


"TROUSSEQUEUE, 
dee Saler 5 or 7 Deck. 


ths . 7 
5 3 


and his 
Feet are worn, he is apt to 


is the Pace or 
of a Horſe ; in which 


+ Four Teeth 
T ͤ Te 


TROU SSE UN 


is a piece of Wood , tt z 
Arch- wiſe ,” rais'd above th 
Bow of 4 great $a. 
dle, which ſerves to key 
the Bolſters firm. © Then . 
Dutch © Saddles if 
' Raves S which 3 


hinder B 


are ſome 
calłd Selle: 
have a low Trouſſequin. 


TROUT-COLOVURM 
is a White, art 5 


Horſe; 
= With Spots of 


Bay, or Sorrel; 1162 * 5 
ead 


1 about the 
Neck 


 TRUS g' D. 
is ſaid to 
(in French, being Gigete; 


phen tis Thighs @e' ar 


proportion d to 
Round of the Sw 


A Horſe is ſaid to be " | 
Truſs'd, when his Thigh 
are thin „ and bear no pr 


portion to the Breadrh of 
the Crouße. 

r U N, is a Won 
commonly us 4 by the Ri 


ding - Maſters „ when the) 
direct their Scholars 8 
change Hands. See Chang, 
and Entier. 5 


Turn your Thighs „ Tm 
Jour Legs, Turn your Heb 

ou can. never have fine nic} 
Aids, or fly exactly the 
Motions of © your Horſe; 
unleſs you ar you Thighs 
ſo that the inſide of yout 


Knee may touch rhe Sad: 
T USHE g; are * tht 
of a Hoe 
4 7 ſeated 


dle. 
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EY Hork ; 
be. well Truizt'Þ 


8. ade 
Teet h. 
or flat Parr of 


Thigh 
| N reſts upon Horſe- 


n 
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"they grow. 


TWIST; the Inſide, 
a Man's 
; upon which a true 


aq w 18 TED, (in French, 


Biſtourne) is 2 Horſe reduc'd 
to the ſame State of Impo- 


rency with a Tame , oy 


Fotticles 


the violent Wringin 
Twiſting of his 
twice about; which dries er 


them up, and deprives 
them of N daun | 


1 V. 


ALE T, is a Stick, 
arm'd at one end wit 
70 blunted Point of Iron, 
rick and aid a Leaping 
Ho e. Formerly, a Va- 
let was calld A. guillon, 
6. e Goad) and dme of 
em bad Spur-Rowels upon 
'em, only Fhe Points beat- 
en "down: And when a 
Horſe was firſt begun round 


a 2 Pillar, ? without a , 


they ver wa to prick d 
Wit 


n him hn know he Spur 


15 ent the 3 


emp for that 5 in 
Man e 


and the 
Nene of Goad is ſuppreſsd, 


ver 2. being only proper for 


VAULT a Shoe , is 
to forge it hollow , for Hor. 
ſes that have high and round 
Soles; to the end thar the 
Shoe, thus hollow, not 
bear upon the Sole that is 
then higher than the Hoof. 
But, er all, this ſort of 
Shoes ſpoils the Feet; for 
the Sole being tenderer than 
the Shoe, aſſumes the Form 
of the Shoe, and becomes 
every day rounder and round- 

In "Mi. Solleyſel's Com- 
Ran Horſeman , you may | 
ſee the true Metho of Shoe- 
ing for High. and round | 
Soles. | 
VE. IN; to tye and 
2 a Horſe's Vein. Se. 


* ESSIGO N 8 
Wind - Gall, or ſoft Swel- 
ling on the in and outſide | 
bf a Horſe's Hough; that 
is, both on the right and 
the left of it. 

VIVES, are Glands near 
the Throat, that ſomerimes 
ſwell, and by their preſſure 
upon the Throat, 
r n ; that the 

| Horle 


do ſo : 


— 
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that he works with trouble and 


your Horſe 


but one Action, 


feet, and 
made by the Hinder- feet, the 


beari 
| 2 is of one Tread; as 


O0 . L f ; 
—_ To 1 


* 


— 


— 29 


Horſe is in danger of being 
ſtifled e 


UNCERTAIN. We 
call a Horſe uncertain, that is 
maturally reſtleſs and tyrbu- 
lent ,- and is not confirm'd in 
the Manage he's put ta; ſo 


uncertainty. See to confirm 
in his Terra. 
2 terra, for he's very un- 
certain. Man 8 
UNITE: A Horſe is 
faid to unite, or walk in 
union; when in galloping, 


the Hind-quarters follow and. 


keeptime with the Fore. This 
Horſe is united, for his 
Hind and Fore-quarters make 
without 
changing the Foot, or gal- 


loping falſe. Fe 15 
V 2 LTE: This Word 
fignifies a Round, or a Cir- 
cular Tread ; and in general , 
when we ſay in the Acadenyes, 
To make Yoltesy to manage 
upon Poltes, we underſtand 
a Gate of two Treads, made 


| 2 Horſe going - ſideways 
* a Center 1 in ſuch a 


manner, that theſe two 
Treads make parallel TraQts , 
one larger made by the Fore- 
| another ſmaller 


Croupe approaching towards the 
— © and the Shoulders 
outwards. Sometimes 


when a Horſe makes Yolts in 
Carvets , and in Caprides, 


Shoulders, and move forward 


times a Square of Pour 


- wWhic 


Shoulders and. the Croupe, 


ſituation to the former. Ren- 


with the ſame Cadence, wor 


ſo that the Haunches follow the (M 


on the. ſame Tread. In gene. 
ral, the Way or Tract of the 
Volte is made ſometimes round, 
ſometimes oval, and ſome, i 


ſtraight Lines; ſo that theſe 
Treads, whether round or 
ſquare, incloſe a Terrain, or 
Manage-ground, the middle of 
is ſometimes diſtin. 
guiſh'd by a Pilar, or elſe by 
an Imaginary Center, which A 
is there ſuppoſed in order to 
regulate the diſtances and the 
juſtneſs of the Volt 
Renvert d Volt is a Trac of 
two Treads, made by the 
Horſe, with his Head to the 
Center, and his Croupe out; 
fo that he goes ſideways upon 
a Walk, Tror or Gallop, and 
traces out a. ſmall Circumfe. 
renee with his Shoulders, and 
a larger one with his Croupe, 
This different Situation of the 


-- 
hs 


rene 


with reſpect to the Center, 
gave this Volte the Name of 
Renverſee , as being oppoſite in 


1 1 „32 +. «6s wm CC — — 


vers d Voltes upon a Walk, ap: 
peaſe and quiet unruly Horſes, 
90 they are made methodical- 
4 The Six volts are made Terra 
& Terra, two to the Right, 
two to the Left, and two to 
the Right again; all with ane 
Breath, obſerving the Ground 


4. 


2 Fad 
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Ws (ide) ſhort and quick, 
ad ready, the Fore- in 
Wc Air, the Breech upon the 
round, the Head and Tail 
m and ſteady. . To do the 
volte, you ſhould have an 
xcellent Horſe that's knowing 
d obedient , and has ſtrengr 

o nſwer em. ; 


Four Corners of the Volte, is to 
manage him with that juſtneſs, 
hat 
Wor at each of the Corners or 
WAngles of the Volte, he makes 
Wa narrow Volt that does not take 
above the quarter of the great 
Volt, the Head and Tail firm; 
and thus purſues all the Quar- 
ters, wich the ſame Cadence, 
without loſing one Time or 
Motion, and with one Repriſe, 
or with one Breath 
In ſpeaking of Mus, we ſay, 
to put a Horſe upon the Yolrs; 
to make him work upon the 
Volts; to make good Yolrs, to 
embrace the whole Volt well; 
that is, to manage fo, that the 
Horſe working upon Pol:s , 


the Shoulders go before the 
Haunches. To paſſage upon 
Falts, or ride a Horſe Head 
and Haunches in, is to ride 
him upon two Treads, upon a 
Walk, or a Trot, 2 8 

Demi-Volt, is a Demi-round 


the Horſe at one of the Corners 


at the end of the Line of the 


To make a Horſe work upon the 7 


om Quarter to Quarter, 


takes in all the Ground, and 


of one Tread or two, made. by 


or Angles of the Volt, or elſe 


Paſſade; ſo, that being near . 


the end of this Line, or elſe 
one of the Corners of the Volt, 
he changes hands, to return by 
a Semicircle, to regain the 
ſame Line. When he does 
not return upon this Line, we 
ſay ; he has not clos'd ( ſerre } 
his Demi-Volte. bi 

Demi-Volts of the length of a 
Horſe, are Semicircles of two 
Trrads, which a Horſe traces 
in working ſideways, the 
Haunches low , and the Head 


high, turning very narrow; ſo 


that having form'd a Demi» 
round, he changes the Hand 
to make another, which is 
”= follow'd by another 
change of Hand, and ano- 


ther Demi - round which croſſes 


the firſt. This Demi-Volt of a 
Horſe's length, is u very pret- 
ty Manage, but very difficult; 
we may compare it to a Figure 
of 8. 1 | 
Demi-Volte of 
Paſſade of 
Paſſade. 


five times, or 
five Times. See 


w. 


| — ST 

ALK, is the ſloweſt, and 
leaſt rais'd, of a Horſe's 
The Duke of New- 


\ 


Goings. 


_ caſtle made this Motion to be 


two Legs diametrically oppo- 
ſite in the Air, and two up- 


on the Ground at the ſame 

time, in the Form of a St. 

Anarew's Croſs : Which, in 
| effect 7 
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effect, is the Motion of a 
Trot. 8 Pap ona a 
, that ſo great a M 
| dr? — 2 this point: 
For, in a Walk, (as an 
one may obſerve.) a. Horle 
lifts two Legs of a ſide, one 
after the other, beginning 
with a Hind-leg firſt: As, 
if he lead with the Legs of 
his right ſide, then the firſt 
Foot he lifteth is his far- 
hind Foot; and in the time 
he is fetting it down, (which 
in 2 Step is always ſhort of 
the Tread of his Fore- foot 
upon the ſame ſide ) he lift- 
eth his far Forefoot, and ſet- 
teth it down before his near 
Fore-foot. Again, juſt as he 
is fetting down his far Fore- 
fobr, he lifts. his near Hind- 
foot, and ſets it down again 
juſt ſbort of his near Fore- 
foot, and juſt as he is ſet- 
ting it down, he lifts his 
near Fore-foot, and ſets it 
down before his far Fore- 
Hoot. And this is the true 
Motion of a Horſe's Legs 
upon a Walk. This Horſe 
walks well ; he raiſes his 


Legs. Such a Horſe obſerves. 


the Walk, or Step: He fi- 
 niſhes the Demivolt in a 
Walk. Begin this Leſſon in 
a Walk, and end it with a 


Walk. When you teach 


your Horſe to turn to the 
right and left, or from one 
hand to another, make him 
walk at firſt, then teach him 


— 2 


N Galldp; : 1 2 
WARRANT a Hay 
A Jockey that ſells a Horſe 
is by an inviolable Cuſta 
obliged to Warrant him 
that is, to refund the Mol 
ney that was given for him 
and re- deliver the Horſe ij 
Nine days after the firſt De. 
livery., in caſe he ſold hin 
when under ſuch Infirmitia | 
as may ſcape the View d 
the Buyer, and as are n« 
obviouſly diſcovered, namely, i 
Purfiveneſs , - Glanders , ani 
Unſoundneſs, Hot and Cold 
But he does not warrant. hit 
clear of ſuch Infirmities a 


may be ſeen and diſcern'd, 


And not only aHorſe-Merchant 
or Jockey, but Perſons of 
what Quality ſoever, ſtand 
obliged . by the Law of Na. 
ture, and will be conſtrain'd 
to. take back the Horſe, if 


| he's affected with the Diſor- 


ders firſt. mention'd., and to 
repay the Money. 
WART, is an Excre{ 
cence, or Superfluity of 
Spungy Fleſh , that riſes in 
the hinder Paſterns. of Coach- 
Horſes, almoſt as big as a 
Walnut. A Wart, (in French, 
Poirau) ſuppurates and voids 
red ſtinking Matter, and do's 


not cure but for a time, for 


* 


it returns again. Pn 3) 
WATER Sores, (in 
French, . Mauvaiſes Eaux) are 
a Suppuration of — 
5 55 e an 


4 


— 
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10 malignant Humors, which 


% 
nne from the Paſterns and 


carries in the Wind, is one 


. that toſſes his Noſe ag high as 


etlock Joynts of a Horſe ; his Ears, and does not carry 
ad chat from the hinder, ra- handſomely. The difference 
uber than the Fore-legs. See between carrying in the Wing, 
„ne proper Remedies in Mr. and beating upon the Hand . 
(Wo7-y/e/'s Compleat Horſe- is, that a Horfe who beats up- 
n. dn the Hand, ſhakes his 
8 WAY'D Horſe, is one Head, and reſiſts the Bri- 


| s already back d, ſuppled, 
Ind broken, and ſhews a 


ia Diſpoſition to the Manage. 
of MV our Horſe knows the Bri- 
nt ie, and anſwers the Spurs; 
* Wind generally when he's pur 
nd 0 Wt 3 he preſents in ſuch a 
u nannen, as ſhews he's tho- 
im roughly Way d, (achemin#.) 

1 W E A K, Eaſy Branch. 


and Banquet- 
Line. e | 


of WIII TE. Face, or Blaze, (in 
id Wrench, Chanfrain blene) is a 
. White Mark upon a Horſe, 
1 Wideſcending- from the Fore- 
it head almoſt to the Noſe. See 
I 


Chanfrin, RES 
 WHITE-Foet, (in French, 


that happens in the Feet of 


A re and behind, from the 
- Whetlock to the Coffin. The 
a {WHorſes thus mark d, are ei- 
„ cher trammelT d, Croſs-tram- 
s ned, or white of all Four. 


dome Horſemen place an un- 
lucky Fatality in the white 
of the far Foot behind. See 
chauſſ? trop haut and Tram- 
med. 1 | 


* 


dle; but he who carrie 


the 


Balz.ane) is a White Mark 
4 great many Horſes, both 
Leet 


Wit 
up his Head 


without ſhaking » and fome- 


times beats upon the Hand. 
The oppoſite to carrying in the 


Wind, is arming and carrying 


low: And even between 
theſe two there's a differegce. 

Try if a Martingal will bring 
in your Horſe that carries in 
W..... 

Mind. See Brea tg. 

ind. gal is a ſoft Swelling, 


occaſion d by over-working, 


juſt by the Horſe's Fetlock, 
about as big as half a Pidgeon's 
Egg, and at firſt full of Wa- 
ter. A Wind-gall upon the 
Sinew , that rows hard, 
makes a Horſe halt, and ip 


the end makes him down-right 
lame. Your eee Hor- 
ſes are apt to be 


de Wind-gall d, 
though they work never ſo lit- 


tle. The Windsgalls that we 


call Sinewy, happen common- 
ly in the 'Hinder-Jlegs, and 


nothing but Fire can cure 


nay ſometimes Fire it 


them ; | 
ſelf will not do. See alſo 7eſ- 


figon. _ „ 
VIT HE RS is the 


WW 


WIN. D. A Hotſe that Juntture of the Shoulder- 


bones , 
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bones, at the bottom of the 


Neck and Mane, towards 


the upper part of the Shoul- 
ders. Your Horſe is hurt or 
wrung in the Withers. Some 
call this in French, Encraine , 
but improperly. _ 
 - Withers of the 
@ Saddle. See Bows. - 
Mitber-band, is a Band or 
piece of Iron laid underneath 
à Saddle, about four Fingers 
above the Withers of the 
Horſe}, to keep tight the two 
pieces of Wood that form the 
Bow. > 
Wither-wrung : A Horſe is 
ſaid to be wither-wrung , 
when he has got a Hurt 
in the Withers; and that 
ſort oß Hurts are very hard 
8 8 
WOLF 's Tooth, is the 
exceſſive height of ſome of 
the Grinders, which ſhoot 
out Points as they increaſe in 
length, and not only prick 
the Tongue, but hurt the 
Lips in feeding. e 
TO WORK a Horſe, 
is to exerciſe him at Pace, 
Trot, or Gallop, and ride 
him at the Manage. This 


Gentleman that has not been 
in the Academy three Months, 


works well; he'll prove a 
good Horſeman. Never work 
-a Horſe but with judgmenr. 
To work in a Square. To 
work in a Circle, To work 
upon Volts. To work at the 
Air of Corvets.- We do not 


work this day; that nm 


7," 0; pallaye 
Bow of 


the Wriſt of the Cavaliers Leh 
and his Elbow ſhould be equi 
ers above the Pommel of tþ 


refuſe it. To ride a Hork 
from hand to hand; 1. e. 1 


change hands upon one Treu 


See Hand. 


we have 
day. CEOS 
To work a Horſe ww 
Volts, or Head ind Haul 
in, or between two Heels, ; 
him, or ma 
him go ſideways upon two will 
ratet Liges- =. 707-78 

WRIST; (in Pen 
Poing); the Bridle-ip ; 


no Manage MM 


hand. A Horſe-man's jj 
T rais d, and the Ji 
ould be two or three Fin 


Saddle. This Horſe follow 
the Bridle-hand ; he does ny 


you need only to turn you 
Wrift to what ſide you woull 
have the Horſe to turn to, 
without advancing your han 
If your Horſe ſtops, you 
muſt make uſe of both Leg, 


O YER K or fink 
with the Hind-legs (i 
French, Nouer l' Eguiliatt) 


is {aid of a leaping Horſe when 
he flings and kicks with his 
whole Hind-quarters , ftretch- 
ing out the two Hinder-legs 
near together and even, to theit 
full extent. Your Horſe ; 
on 


YIE Z Al 

nly fit for Croupades and Bal- 
ES for Gare he can't 7 
nouer F Eguillette, he'll ner . 
be fit for Caprioles. A ſingle * | 
Yerking is calld in French, Z A IN: A Horſe is 
* card in French, Zain, 
YIELD, or flack the that is of a Dark Colour, 
Hand, 1s to lack the Br 1— neither Gray nor White . 
dle , and give the Horſe and without any White 5 pot 
bead. or Mark upon him, 
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D. A Crown Work 
E. 4 Angle Enaille 
F. I Double Fenaillt 
1 Preefts Bonnet 


1 == 
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A Swallows Fail 
1.4 Countergard 
K.1 Ravelme 
M.7wo Lunettes 
N Zenadles in * Fofs 
O. A Xorfe Shoe 

P. 1 Bonnet 


v. 4 Demi. 


Q. An T 
T. 4 Do 


rregular 
S. I Deform d Baſhon 
T. A Matt Baſhhon 


ware Retrenchment 
Baſton 


Baton 


Baſhion 


on 


uA Full Baflon 
X. I Retirade 
X. Redans © 


Z. An Envelope or Stllon 
ab. The Intereor Poligone 


c. l Ne ExterurPoligon 
ef 4 Curtang 5 
eg. A Flank 


APlan of all manner of works uſed 


FORTIFICATION 
With the method of an Attack 


- 
r 
- 4 


c. Face 
eg. Angle of f Curtin 
eic Angle of } Shoulder 
Ct. The Flanked Angle 
4b. 7 


Im d. V Tenaille 


c. 2. Line of defer. Raa ant 
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e, Lane of deferi. Tic hunt 
/6.2.The gecnd Nan K 


4c. The Capitall 


H. Caz: mate. 
. Orullons 

n..4 Shoulder 

r. 4 Cavalier 


. The Advance Toff 
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5. A Caponiere 
1. 4 Traver 

v. The Covert wav 
w. Places of Arms 
x. The Clacs 


0.4 Platform 


I. Line of Arcumvallatis 


Part of the Camp 


er of Arallery 


.The Head Quarters 
6.Rafing Eround. 


|7-Opening of f Trenches 


8. Epaulement 
9. Anack on the Rag hit- 


10.4track onthe 
n.Parrallels, Lt 


eres 


Communitcatuorn. or 
12.. Tikæu Boyau 
12. Places of Army 


A Q 
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16. Mortar Battery 
17. Coehorns Mortar 
18. 4 Sapp 

79. Lodge ment 
20. Mine. 

21. Traver(es to poſi 


entleman's 


r "> th — 
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DJUTANT, or Aid- 
Mejor, is an Officer ap- 
pointed as an Aſſiſtant 
he Major, to eaſe him in 
Duty: he receives the Or— 
every Night from the Bri- 
Major, which, after he has 
leck to his Colonel, he delivers 
to the Serjeants aſſembled in 
fg. If there be Detachments 
Conveys, Guards or Parties 
de made, he gives the Num- 
each Company muſt furniſh , 
h the Hour and Place of Ren- 
ous: he places the Guards, 
makes Detachments for what 
rr Guards the Regiment is to 
iſn. He receives and diſtri- 
es Ammunition to the Com- 
tes, keeps à Roll of the Offi- 
$ to do them Juſtice in their 
ty ; and, by the Major's Order, 


— 


regulates the Priceof Bread, Beer, 
Meat, & c. to prevent the Mens 
being impoſed on by the Sutlers. 
He muſt be vigilant and active. 
Each Kegiment of Horle has an 
Adjutant, and a Regiment of Foot 
has one for each Battalion 
ADVANCE- GUARD, 

lee Guard. EE 
Advance Feſſe, is a Moat of 
Ditch ot Water round the Glacis 
or Eſplanade of a place to prevent 
a Surprize; they are not much ap- 
proved of late: tor, being drain'd, 


they ſerve as a Trench ready made 
to the Beſiegers. The Works rai- 


fed by M. Coehorne, in the Yeat 


1697, to cover Bruſſels from a 


ſecond Bombardment, had a dry 
Moat ſunk at the Foot of the 
Glacis, of about 7 or $ yards over. 
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1 under a General to carry long with an Army for the gy, 


ble Poſt tor a Young Gentleman; dier receiving a Loaf of fix pouwy 


Major-General one. 


and fometimes deſignedly by a di- Acute, it under ninety Degree; 


called out haſtily, to ſee in what tion, is explain'd in the folloy. 


* ne 


ANG 

AID-MAJOR, fee Adju- AMMUNITIO Nanylj 
tant. | all forts of Warlike Stores. 
Aid de Camp is an Officer em- Ammunition- Bread 1s carried: 


* 


rr & 


is Orders; it is a very honoura- ſiſtance of the Troops; each gy, 


he is obliged to a very conſtant weight every four days: 
Attendance, to be very well ANGLE, as it is a 60. 
mounted, to. be diligent and a- metrical Term, is the ma. 
ctive. A Lieutenant-General is al- ing of two Lines, fo that if 
lowed two Aids de Camp, and a prolong'd, they would cut on 
| another. Tis either R?ght-Lind, 
ALARM isa ſudden Calling when compoſed of two ſtreigh 
to Arms, upon an Apprehenſion of Lines; Spherical, when made 
Danger from the Enemy; a falſe two crooked Lines; or Mix, 
Alarm is ſometimes occaſion'd when compoſed of a freight 
by a fearful or negligent ceminel, and crooked Line: Likeyik 


ligent Officer, to try the Readi- Obruſe if above ninety; and! 
neſs of the Guards. Both Right Angle, if exactly ninen 
in the late War, and this, the Degrees. 

Picquet- Guard hath often been Angle, as a Term in Fortifi 


Readineſs they were. ing Definitions. (1.) Angle af 

Alarm. Poſt is the Ground ap- Centre, is that made by two Lins 
pointed each Regiment by the drawn from the Centre to the 
eQuarter-Maſter-General for them treams of any fide of the Po. 
to march to, in caſe of an 4- gon. (2.) Angle of the Polygon, i 


larm; this is never done but up- the Angle made by the meet! 


on an Apprehenſion of being at- of two ſides of the Polygon, a 


| tacked by the Enemy: Alarm- is the ſame with the Angle of th 


Poſt in a Garriſon, is the Place Gorge. (3.) Angle of the Cum 
alotted each Regiment to draw or of the Flank, is the Angle 
up in, upon all Occaſions. form'd by the meeting of a Flail 

AMBLIGON, fee Tui. and a Curtin, (4.) Angle of th 
angle. e Shoulder, is form'd by one Fat 
AMBUSCADE or Am. and one Flank. (5.) Flanked 4s 
buſh, is a Lurking Party in a gle, is the meeting of two Face 
Wood or other convenient Place (6.) Angle of the Tenail or Flank 


to ſurprize an Enemy, either ing Angle, is compoſed of tit 


in their Convoys, Detachments, Line of Defence and the Curtin 


or Foragers. To diſcover an Am- (7.) Angle forming the Flank, 8 


buſh, to defeat an Ambuſh, to fall an Angle compoſed of one Flank 
into an Ambuſh, are plain. DE 
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done Demigotge. (8.) Angle place beſieged ; ſee Attack and 
ming the Face, is the inward Trench. 5 5 
ngle compoſed of one Flank Approach, Lines of Approach, 
d one Face. (9.) Angle of the ſee Trench. wy 7 
bat, is that which is torm'd be-  ARRAIGNE is a French 
re the Centre of the Curtin, by Term in Mining, ſee Gallery and 
e Exterior Line of the Foſsè or Mine. B a ads? 
oat. (10.) Angle Salliant or AREA is a Geometrical 
lying Angle, is what advances Term, fignifying the ſuperficial _ 
ith its Point toward the Coun- Content of any Figure. 
y ; ſuch is the Angle of the ARMS are all forts of Wea- 
ounterſcarp before the Point of pons uſed for Offence or De- 
Baſtion. { 11.) Angle Ren- fence, ſuch as Sword, Bayonet, 
int or Reentring Angle, is what Pike, Dagger, Oc. Or Eire-Arms, 
pints inwards to the Body of the as Firelock, Carabin, and Piſtol. 
Jace ; ſuch is the Angle of the Arms; place of Arms in a Gar- 
ounterſcarp before the Centre riſon, is the place alotted for the 
the Curtin. Garriſon to draw up in, upon 
ANSPESADE, fee Lan- any ſudden Alarm, or other Oc- 
pſade, ©, Caſton. Places of Arms at a Siege 
ANTESTATURE isa are {mall Redouts border'd with a 
rayerſe or Retrenchment haſtily Parapet, containing a ſmall Body 
ade of Gabions or Paliſades, of Men, to make good the Trenches 
) ſtop an Enemy that is gain- againſt the Sallies of the Beſieged. 
g Ground. This is call'd to Di- ARMY is a Body of Troops 
ute Ground, or loſe it Inch by conſiſting of Horſe, Foot and Dra- 
Ich, 5 oons, with Artillery and Provi- 
APRON is the ſheet of Lead ſions. It is divided into Brigades. 
hich covers the vent of a Gun. An Army ought to be under the 
APPOLNTE was a French Command of one General, having 
erm for a Soldier, who, for Lieutenant Generals, Major. Gene- 
ng Service or Bravery, was rals, Brigadeers, and other Offi- 
ſtinguiſh'd from the other Cen · cers under him. 
le, by receiving greater Pay, Fhing- Arm is a ſmall Body un- 
Id being nearer Preferment : der a Lieutenant or Major-General, 
ele are now ſuppreſſed : We ſent out to harraſs the Country, 
yer had any ſuch in the En- intercept — prevent the 
iþ Army. ; Enemies Incurſions, cover its 
APPROACHES are the own Garriſons, and keep the 
enches, places of Arms, Lodg- Enemy in continual Alarm. 
ents, Ps Gallery; and ge- Vings of an Army, are the 
rally all Works whereby the Troops encamped on the Flanks ; 
egers advance towards a they are generally Horſe and Dra- 
Aa 2 goons, 
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goons, and are called the Right- 
Wing and the Left- Wing. 


ARQUE BUSS, called 


generally Arquebuſs a Croc, is a 
Fire- arm uſed now only in Old 
Caſtles, and by the French in ſome 
of their Garriſoas ; it carries a 
Ball of about three Ounces 'and 
a. half, | 
ARSENAL, ſee Magazine. 
ARTILLERY is a Ma 
gazine of all forts of Arms 
and Proviſions for an Army, 
ſuch as Cannon, Mortars, Bombs, 
Balls, Petards, Grenades, Small 
Balls, Powder, Match, all ſorts 
of Hand-Tools, Planks, Boards , 
Rope, Coal, Tallow , Pitch, 
Roſin, Sulphur , Salt-petre , 
Quickmatch, all forts of Fire 
works, Pontons, and many o- 
ther things, too many to be 
named. The Attendants are Con- 
dufors, Bombardeers, Gunners, Ma- 
troſſes, Pioneers, Ponton-Men, Car- 
penters, Wheelwrights, Smiths, 
Coopers, Tin-Men, and Collar-makers. 
Artillery-Park is a place ap- 
pointed by the Quarter-Maſter- 
General in the Rear of both Lines 
of the Army for encamping the 
Artillery, which 1s drawn up in 
Lines; the Guns are in one Line; 
the Ammunition Waggons make 
two or three Lines,6o Paces behind 
the Guns, and 3o diſtant from 
each other; the Pontons and Tum- 
briis make the laſt Line: And all 
is ſurrounded with a Rope which 
forms the Park. The Gunners and 


Matroſſes encamp on the Flanks, 


and the Condufors, Bombardeers, 
Ponton- Men and Artificers in the 


favour the real Attacks by a 


ASSAULT or Storm, ic ty 
Effort made to carry a Poſt, anſi 
generally made by the Regimem 
that have the Guard of t 
Trenches ſuſtain'd by Detachmay 
from the Army; while the Afay 
continues, the Batteries ceale fy 
fear of killing their own Men, 
ASSEMBLY is the ſec 
beating of the Drum before; 
March; the firſt beating is call 
the General, at which the Soldier 
get themſelves ready to mar; 
the ſecond is called the Aſſenhh, 
at which they ſtrike their Tent, 
and roll them up, and ſtand t 
their Arms; and the third is al. 
led the March, and then the h. 
my begins to move. 
ATTACK; to Attack 
Fort, a Poſt, or a Body 
Troops, is the ſame as to uk 
fault or endeayour to carry 1 
thing by Force; it is a much 
properer word than Aſſault, anl 
moie in uſe. „ 
Att ack; the Attacks in a Sieg 
are the Works whereby the h 
ſiegers come under Cover to th 
place beſieged. There are com 
monly two Attacks, each mount 
ed by aGeneral Officer, and thel 
have Communication one withat- 
other, by Lines or Trenches, rut 
ning parallel to the Polygon d 
the place, that they may not h 
enfiladed, and are call'd the Pt 
rallels, the Boyau, or the Lins 
of Communication. 
Falſe Attacks are never cartie 
on with that briskneſs as the « 
ther; the Deſign of them beingtt 
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ſing the Enemy, and obliging the 
Garriſon to a greater Duty. They 
have ſometimes been ſucceſsful, 
as at the Siege of Maſtricht by the 
French , where the D. of Orleans 
who commanded a falſe Attack a- 
eainſt Wick , did by his Preſence 
and Behaviour, ſo animate his 
Men, that after having forced the 
Paliſades, he made himſelt Maſter 
of the Counterſcarp, and of a 
lalf Moon. 

AXES are very uſeful in an 
Army for cutting ways thro' 
Woods, for cutting Trees to make 
Bridges, for mending the Ways, 
and many other uſes. Moſt of the 
Foreign Regiments of Foot, eſpe- 
cially the Danes, have fix Carpen- 
ters with Felling-Axes to march 
at the Head of each Pattalion : 
and in the Artillery the Carpen- 
ters march with their Axes to 
mend any thing that may break 
down, and to help the Ways. 
For (mall Axes, ſee Fatchets. 

Pike. Ax1s a Tool carried by the 
Pioneers, to dig up Ground that is 
too hard for the Spade; they are 
of great uſe fer mending the 
Ways, and in Fortification, 


1 
BAC Uu E is a Gate made 


like a Pit-fall, with a Counter 


poize before the Corps de Gardes 
adyanc'd near the Gates 


BAGGAGE-WAGGONS 
we thoſe in which the Officers 
ad Regiments Baggage is car- 


appointed a Rendezvous, and 
are there marſhall'd by 
Waggon - Maſter » General, accor- 


ding to the Rank the Regi- 


ments have in the Army. On a 
March they are ſometimes ordered 
to follow their reſpective Co- 
lumns of the Army, ſometimes 
to follow the March of the Artil- 
ery, and ſometimes to make a Co- 
lumn by themſelves. The Gene- 
rals Baggage is generally firſt. 
If the Army march from the 
Right, the Baggage of that Wing 
has the Van; if from the Left, 


the Baggage of the Left has the 


Van. Each Waggon has a diſtin. 


guiſhing Flag to ſhow to what 


Regiment it belongs. 


B AGONE T is a ſhort broad 
Dagger, formerly with a round 
Handle, fitted for the bore of a 


Firelock,to be fixed there after the 
Soldier had fired ; but they are 
now made with Iron Handles and 
Rings that go over the Muzzle of 
the Firelock , and are ſcrewed 


faſt ; ſo that the Soldier fires with 


his Bagonet on the Muzzle of his 
Piece, and is ready to act againſt 


Horſe. Since this new ſort of Ba- 
gonets, Pikes are ſo much out of 


uſe, that all the Engliſh Regi- 
ments abroad have laid them 
aſide. „ 
B A G5, ſee Sand- bags. 


Aa 3 


the 


. B A L L, Bullet, or Shot, is of 
: which Iron or Lead, to be fired out of 
Is ſupported by two great Stakes. Cannon, Muſquet, or Piſtol. Can- 
non- balls are of different Diame- 
ters and Weight, according to 
the nature of the Piece. An En- 
ed; before a March they are gliſh Muſquet carries a Ball of fix- 
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only fires combuſtible Matter, but B A RM, Berm, or Forelanl 


Sulphur, Saltpetre, Pitch, c. Powder, Small Shot, Flint, Sul. 


mode Trenches or advance Poſts; Quickmatch, and many othe 


Leather, holding the Charge of other Fireworks, to. be rolle 


the Duke of St. Albans. 
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teen in a Pound, a Carabine of BANQUETT is a fem 
twenty four, and a Piſtol of thir- in Fortification, being a Foy 
ty two in a Pound; I mean Am- Bank of Earth about a foot ay 
munition-Carbines and Piſtols. a half high, and three fox 
Ball, Red-hot ball, are ſuch as broad, raiſed on the Ramyay 
are made hot in a Forge ſtanding at the Foot of the Parapet, fq 
near the Gun. The Gun being the Soldiers to mount on to fr 
loaded with Powder and wadded over, 
with a green Turf, is ſpung d BARACK or Hutt, ſee c 
with a wet Spunge, and laid at a ern. | 
{mall Elevation; that the Ball B ARB E, to fire in Bak 
which is taken out of the Forge ſignifies firing over the Parape, 
with a long Iron Ladle may flide inſtead of uſing the Embraſure; 
down, the Gunner at the ſame the Parapet muſt not be abqy 
time being ready to Fire: it not three foot and a half high, 


Floors and Planks. ſee Liziere. 27 
Ball, Fire balls are made of a BARRELS are for ſever] 
Compoſition of Meal-Powder , uſes in the Artillery, as for 


for Firing Houſes that incom- phur, Salt-petre , Roſin, Pitch 


and are thrown by Soldiers. things, ſee Casks. 
 _BANDELEERS are ſmall Barrels, Thundering Barrels 
Caſes of Wood covered with filled with Bombs, Grenades, an 


Powder for a Firelock; each down a Breach.. At the Siege d 
Muſqueteer carries twelve hanging Namure in the Year 1695, leverd 
at a Shoulder Belt, call'd a Collar Thundering Barrels were ſent fron 
of Bandeleers, 28 Coeborng's Work down hill up 
"BAND of Pentione g, are a our Trenches, filled with Hand 
Company of 120 Gentlemen, who Grenades; but they had no grett 
receive a yearly Allcwance of a Effect, for the Soldiers made wi 
100 + for attending her Majeſty for them. _ rl 
on ſolemn Occaſions: They are BARRICADE, a Te 
now commanded by his Grace {ra highs, wh for a Fence of P# 
„ „ ty 
Bands are likewiſe Hoops of BARRIERE is a GM 
Iron uſed about the Carriage of a made of wooden Bars about tw 
Sun, ſuch as the way ce Bi foot long perpendicular to th 
which are Hoops of Iron binding Horizon A, which are kept to 
the Nave at both ends, Bands gether by 2 long Bars going «i 
are the, Bands that bind the ends croſs, and another croſſing D. 
TT 
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zonally. They are uſed to ſtop and a half diameter at top, and 
he Cut tha! 1s made through 8 or 10 inches at bottom; ſo 
. that being ſet together, there 15 
a ſort of Embraſures, C, left at 
their bottoms, through which the 
Soldiers fire without expoſing 
themſelves. 
B AS TION is a Maſs of 
Earth raiſed on the Angles of the 
Polygon, compoſed of two Blanks 
and two Faces, ſometimes fac'd 
e Eſplanade before the Gate of with Brick or Stone. Their di- 
Town B. | ſtance from one another is about 
{BASE or Baſes, is the Founda- 150 Engliſh yards: They are of 
ion of a Work; Baſis of a Ram- ſeveral forts, as Regular, when 
art, is where it joins the Ground their Faces are of an equal length, 
n which it ſtands; Baſis of a their Flanks the ſame, and the 
arapet, 1s where it joins the two Angles of the Shoulder 
pp of the Rampart. equal; or Irregular, where that 
| Baſe, lee Cannon, equality is not; or Deform'd, 
Baſe of 4 Gun, is the ſame with where the Irregularity of the 
he Breech of a Gun, and is that Lines and Angles makes the Ba- 
lid piece of Metal behind the ſtion out of ſhape, They are 
hace towards the Caſcabel: the hollow, when only ſurrounded 
reat Ring behind the Touch-hole with a Rampart and Parapet 
r Vent, is called the Baſe King, leaving the ſpace within void 
nd the Mouldings behind that, and empty; or ſolid, when the 
a call'd the Baſe or Breech Mould- 2 within them is raiſed of an 
C5. gaeqgual height with the Rampart 
BAS K ET Ss, ſmall Bakers of the Place. BOT at -#y 
POL Paint tp SON. Baſtion-Flat is when the fide of 
the Polygon being double the or- 
"0 dinary length, a Baſtion is raiſed 
before the middle of the Curtin, 
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1 e 9 4 which, becauſe its Capital is ſhort, 
=_ ce hs the flanked Angle very obtuſe, 


WO e ich makes the Gorge large, and 
aa the Baſtion very flat. 1 l 
FF * Baſtion-detach'd, is that which 

are uſed in Sieges on the Pa- is ſeparate or cut off from the Bo- 
pet of the Trench B, being fil- dy of the Place, and differs from 

d with Earth. They are about a Half Moon, whoſe Rampart and 
foot and half high, about a foot Parapet are lower and not ſo 
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thick as rhoje of the Place, be- 
cauſe it has the ſame Proportion 
with the Works of the Place. 
Baſtion, Double Baſtion is a Ba 
ſtion aiſed on the Plain of ano- 
ther Baſtion, and is ſometimes in 
the nature of a Cavalier, fee 
Demi-Baſtion is compoſed of 
only one Face, one Flank, and 
one Demigorge. 
BATTALION is a Body 
of Foot , generally 700, not 
including Officers nor Serje- 
ants, armed with Eirelocks (Pikes 
being quite laid aſide) Swords 


and Bagonets, divided into thir- ſhakes, they do good Executic 


teen Companies, one of which 
is Grenadiers. The firſt Regi- 
ment of Engliſh Guards has tour 
Battalions; the ſecond Regiment, 
the Regiment of Scots Guards, 
and the Royal Scots, haye each 
two Battalions ; the reſt of her 


_ Majeſty's Regiments are but one 


Battalion each. ; 


BATTERY is a Parapet 


thrown up to cover the Gun- 


ners and Men employ'd about 
the Guns, from the Enemies 
| This Parapet is cut in- 
to Embraſures for the Cannon 


to fire through; the height of 


the Embraſures on the inſide is 


about three foot, but they go ſlo- 
ping lower to the outſide; their 
wideneſs is two or three foot, 


but open to fix or ſeven on the 


_ outſide. The Maſs of Earth that 


15 betwixt two Embraſures, is 
call'd the Aſerlon. The Platform 


of a Battery is a Floor of Planks 


and Sleepers to keep the Wheels 
et the Guus from ſinking into the 
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to hinder the Reverſe, and to, 
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Earth, and is always made {, 
ping towards the Embraſure hat 


eilitate the bringing back of tþ 
Gun; ſee Plaiferm. 

Battery of Mortars differs fy 
a Battery of Guns, for it is ſy 
into the Ground and has no En 
braſures 3 the Dutch call this 
Ke. - 

Battery, Crofs- Batteries are ſud 
whoſe Shot meet at the ſame pla 
and form an Angle. The Adyy, 
tage of ſuch Batteries is, that th 
one beating down what the othe 


Battery dq Enfilade, is what batte 
in Flank. Battery en Echarpe, 
what batters obliquely. Buty 
de Reverſe, is what plays upon th 
Enemies back. Courage Batteris 
are thoſe which play upon th 
ſame place. To raiſe 4 Batter, i 
the Buſineſs of an Engineer. | 
bring Guns upon Battery, if it 
at a Siege, muſt be in the nig 
time by Men, having Harnels tt 
ted for that uſe. Jo ruin 4 Bu 
tery, is to blow it up, or to nal 
the Guns. . * 
Battery-Maſter ; his Buſinels 
to raiſe the Batteries; we hi 
ſuch an Officer in the Redudti 
of Ireland, who was paid by t 
Officer of Ordnance; but th 
Office is now ſuppreſs'd in t 
gland, 'though the Hollanders hi 

it ſtill, COT Si > 
BAT TEL is the Engageme 
betwixt two Armies. To ſbun 
Battel ſometimes ſhows the Co 
duct and Prudence of a Generi 
as much as getting: a You 
X ; [100 
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prince Vaudemont's Retreat from 
farſele to Ghent witha {mall Ar- 
my, in the fight of Mare ſcha! 7/1. 
leroy at the Head of upwards of 
000 Men, that had almoſt tur: 
rounded him in the year 1695, 
when the King was lying before 
Namure, was one of the greateſt 
Actions done during the late War. 

Battel- Array is the Order in 


which an Army is drawn up at a 


Review, and 1s More properly 
call'd the Line of Battel, _ 
BAYONET, ſee Bagonet. 
BE Dor Stool of 4 Mortar, is a 
ſolid piece of Oak in form of a Pa- 
rallelipiped, bigger or leſs, ac- 
cording to the nature of the Mor- 
tar, holloawed a little in the mid- 
dle to receive the Breech, and 


—— 


BILLS are a ſoit of Hand- 
tools carried along with the 
Artillery for the uſe of the 
Army, tor cutting ways through 
Hedges. ec. and are the ſame 


with our Hedge-Bills in England. 


BIOVAC is a Night 
Guard perform'd by the whole 
Army, when there 1s any Appre- 
henfion of Danger from the Ene- 
R . | | 
BLINDS areproperly every 
thing that covers the Beſiegers 
from the Enemy, ſuch as Wool- 


Packs, Faſcines, Chandeleers , 


Mantelets, Gabicns, Sand-Bags.. 
Earth-Baskets, Oc. 1 1 Bo. 

BLOCKADE is the blockin; 
up a Place by poſtins Troops at al 
the Avenues leading to it, to keep 


half the Trunions: on the ſides of Supplies of Men or Provifions 


the Bed are fixed the Cheeks or 
Brackets by four Bolts of Iron, 
fee Cheeks. 1 
Bed of a Gun is a piece of Plank 
laid within the Cheeks of the 
Carriage upon the middle Tran- 
ſum, for the Breech of the Gun 
to reſt on. 15 
BEETLES are thick round 
pieces of Wood of a foot and 
a half long, and eight or ten 
inches diameter, having a Han- 
dle of about four foot long; 
the ule of them is for beating 
or rather ſetting the Earth 
of a Parapet, or about Pali- 
fades, by lifting it up a foot or 
two, and letting it fall with its 
own. weight; they are likewiſe 
ca)l'd Stampers, and by Paviers 
Rammers | 
B ER M, ſee Lixzere. 
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from getting into it, thereby 
propoſing to ſtarve it out, with- 
out making regular Attacks upon 
it; this is call'd forming a Blockade. 
To raife a Blockade, is to force the 
Troops that keep the Place block d 
up from their Poſts. To turn 4 
Siege into a Blockade, is plain, 

B L UNDERB USS is a 
ſhort Fire Am with a large 
Bore, yery wide at the Mouth, 
carrying ſeveral Piſtol Balls, 
proper for the Defence of a 
Statr-caſe or Door ; the ſhort- 
eſt fort of them are call'd Muſ- 
quetoons. er at nd oh 

BODY or Main-Body of an 
Army, are the Troops encamped 
betwixt the two Wings, and are 
generally Infantry. WEN 
" BOLTSasit isa Term in Gun. 
nery, are of ſeveral forts ; thoſe 
„„ 1 that 
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that go betwixt the Cheeks of a Meal-powder ; it takes Fire frog IIe 
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Gun Carriage to ſtrengthen the the flaſh of the Powder in th WM x 


Tranſums, are call'd the Tranſum- Chamber, and burns all the whil 
Bolts A. The large knobs of Iron the Bomb is in the Air; whenth WM... 


an inch of the Head, and pitch'd 
over to preſerve it. When the 
Bomb is put in the Mortar, the 
Fuſee is uncaped, E, and ſalted with 
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Bombs are 
weight. 
Bombardeers are thoſe employ d 
about a Mortar; they drive the 
Fuſee, 


from 50 to 500 pound 
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on the Cheek of a Carriage which Compoſition is ſpent, it fires the 1 
keep the Hand- ſpike from ſliding Powder in the Bomb, which be Mil 
when it is poiſing up the Breech ing confin'd, breaks the Bomb or 
of the Peece, are call'd Priſe- with a great Violence, blowing Co 
| Bolis, B. The two ſhort Bolts up whatever is about it; for th WW: 
that being put one in each end of great height it goes in the Air aud . 
an Engliſh Mortar Carriage ſerve the force with which it falls, make n 
to traverſe her, arecall'd Traverſe it go deep in the Earth. At the 
Bolte, E. The Bolts that go thro' Siege of Namure in the year 169;, Wl, 
the Cheeks of a Mortar, and by a Magazine of Hand Grenade, WW; 
the help of Coins keep her fix'd which were brought into a Demi Wl; 
at the Elevation given her, are Baſtion between St. Nicolas Gate WW, 
call'd Bracket-Bolts, C; and the and the River, to be ready again Wl 3 
four Bo'ts that faten the Brackets the next Attack for our Lodg- y 
or Cheeksof a Mortar to the Bed, ment that was upon thePalilades, 
are call'd Bed-Bults, D. were blown up by a Bomb from I. 
BOMB is a great Shell of caſt Colonel Brown's Battery. The MW; 
Iron, A, with a large vent to re- French, Germans, and all other WM; 
ceive a Euſee. ThisFuſee,B is made Nations, except the Engliſb, from Ii 
of Wood, and drove full of a whom the Hollanders have taken Iſl ; 
Compoſition of Meal, Powder,Sul- it lately, fire the Fuſee in the Mor- 
— and Saltpetre. When the tar firſt, and then fire the Mortar WW, 
Bomb is fill'd with Powder, the at the Vent, which is a tedious, I! 
Fuſee is drove into theVent within troubleſome, and uncertain way. WW | 
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ſee, fix the Shell, and load and BRACKETS, ſee Cheeks. 
re the Mortar; they work with BRANCH of 2 Trench, is 
ekjireworkerson all ſorts of Fire- the ſame with Boyau. Branch of 
orks, whether for War or Re- 2 Mine, fee Gallery. | 
eation. There is a Chief Bom- BREACH is the Ruin of 
ardeer , and four and twenty any part of a Fortification by the 
Lombardeers eſtabliſh'd inthe Of- Cannon or Mines of the Beſiegers, 
ce of Ordnance at a yearly Sal- in order to make an Attack up- 
ry. 1 bon the Place. To make the At- 
Pomb Ketch is a ſmall Veſſel tack the more difficult, the Be- 
uilt and ſtrengthen'd with large ſieged ſow the Breach with Crow- 
zeams, for the uſe of Mortars at — or ſtop it with Chevaux de 
den. | | Friſe. 2 4 
BONNET is a ſmall Work BREAD, fee Ammunition- 
anfiſting of two Faces, having Bread. G - 
pniy a Parapet with two rows of B RE AK Ground, is the firſt 
aliſades of about 10 or 12 foot opening of Trenches againſt a 
liſtance 3 it is generally raiſed be- Place, which is done in the 
ore the Salliant Angle of the night time, by the Advantage of 
ounterſcarp, and has a Commu- ſome riſing Ground; hollow Way, 
pication with the Covert way, by or any thing that can cover the 
a Trench cut through the Glacis Men from the Enemies Fire, 


and Paliſades on each fide. + BREAST-WORK, foe. 


Bonnet a Pretre, or Prieſts Parapet. | 7 8 5 
Bonnet, is a work in Fortification B RE EC H of Gun, ſee Baſe, 
ditfering from a double Tenail in BRIDGE is a conveniency 


this, that as the ſides of a Tenail made for paſſing Rivers, and is 


are parallel, thoſe of a Prieſts of ſeveral ſorts. 25 
Bonnet would meet if they were Bridge of Communication is a 
prolong'd, 'S | Bridge»made over a River, by 


BOYAU or Branch of a Trench, which two Armies or two Forts 


is 4 Line or a particular Trench which are ſeparate by this River, 


made parallel to the Defence of have a free Communication ons 


the Place, to avoid being flanked with another. V 
or enfiladed. A Bœyau, when there Dram- Bridget are made after ſe- 


are two Attacks made upon a veral Faſhions, but the moſt com- 


Place; ſerves as a Line of Com- mon are made with Plyers twice 
munication betwixt them; the the height of the Gate, and a foot 
Parapet of a Pojau being fill diameter; the inner Square is 
turn'd towards the Place beſieg d, trayerſed with a St. Andrew's 
it ſerves for a Line of Contra- Croſs, which ſerves tor a Coun- 


rallation to hinder Sallies, and terpoize, and the Chains which 
getend the W 1 hang from the other imme 
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of the Plyers to lift up or let muſt all attend at orderly ti 
down the Bridge, are of Iron or They march at the Head of the 
Braſs. Float ing or Flying Bridges Brigades, and are allowed a gg 
are made of two ſmall Bridges jeant and ten Men of their on 
laid one upon the other, ſo that Brigade for their Guard. 
the uppermoſt by the help of Brigadeers and Sub brigaten 
Ropes and Pullies is forced for- are Poſts in the Horſe Guards, 
Wards, till the end of it join to Brigade Major, is an Officer y 
the place defign'd. pointed by the Brizadeer to aff 
Bridge of Boats, fee Pontons. him in the Buſineſs ot his Brig 
Bridge in Gunnery is a Term and acts in his Brigade, the ſan 
given to the two pieces of Tim- as a Aſajor-General does in th 
bee which go betwixt the two Army. For this Poſt are choſeth 
middle Tranſums of a Gun Car- moſt ingenious and expert Cy. 
riage, on which reſts the Bed. rains. They are to wait at orde. 
BRIGADE. An Army is ly time, to receive the Word au 
divided into Brigades of Horſe, the Orders which they carry ff 
and Brigades of Foot; a Bri- to their proper Brigadeer, and 
gade of Horle is a Body of eight terwards deliver to the Adjutant 
or ten Squadrons; a Brigade of Regiments at the Head of th 
of Foot conſiſts of four, five or Brigade, where they regulate to 
fix Battalions, under the Com- gether the Guards, Parties, D- 
mand of a Brigadeer; the eld- tachments and Convoys, and ap 
eſt Brigade has the right of the point them the hour and place 
firſt Line, and the ſecond the Rendezvous at the Head of th 
right of the ſecond Line, the Brigade, where the Brigade Mat 
two next take the left of the two takes and marches them to the 
Lines, and the youngeſt in the place of the general Rendezyous 
Centre. The Battalions which He ought to know the State ant 
compoſe a Brigade obſerve the Condition of the Brigade, an 
Mert keep a Roll of the Colonels, Lieuis 
Brigadeer is a General Officer nant Colonels, Majors and Adjv 
who has the command of a Bri- tante. When a Detachment is to 
gade ; the eldeſt Colonels are ge- be made, the Major-General of 
nerally advanc'd to this Poſt , the Day regulates with the Bri 
they roll in Duty amongſt them- gade-Majors, how many Men and 
ſelves ; he that is upon Duty, is Officers each Brigade muſt fur: 
_ eall'd Brigadeer of the Day; he niſh;and they again with theAdju ſ 
_ viſits all the Out-Guards and tants of the Regiments, how many 
Poſts of the Army, and at Night eachBattalion is to ſend, which the 
takes the Orders from the Major- Adjutants divide among the Com: 
General of the Day, and delivers panies TheComplementseachRegj- q 
it to the Majors of Brigades, who ment is to furniſh,are taken by bon 
TI IO 55: Adin 
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{djutant at the Head of the each 
kegiment at the hour appointed, 
ho delivers them to the Brigade. 
gor at the Head of the Brigade, 
ho again delivers them to the 
Major-General of the Day, and he 
emits them to the Officer who is 
o command the Detachment. 
BRINGERS-UP the whole 
aft Rank of a Battalion being 
he laſt Man of each File, are 
all'd the Bringers-up. 
BUCKETS both of Wood 


and Leather, are always carri- 


d along with the Artillery in 


the Fire-workers . Stores, where 


hey are very uſeful. 5 
BU DGEBARREL S are 


| 


[1] 
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ſmall Barrels well hoop'd, with 


only one- head ; on the other 
end is nailed a piece of Lea- e 

5 draw together upon Wood holding four or 
ſtrings like a Purſe. Their uſe is Bombs, ſometimes filled 


ther to 


* 


for carry ing Powder along with à 
Gun or Mortar, being leſs dange” 
rous and eaſier carried than whole 
Barrels; they are likewiſe uſed 
upon a Battery of Mortars, for 
holding Meal-Powder. 
BULLETS, all ſort of Shot 
for Fire Arms from a Cannon 
to a Piſtol ; thoſe for Cannon 
are of Iron, the reſt of Lead, ſee 
Ball. | | e 
BULW ARK is an old 
Term for Rampart, ſee Rampart. 


Cc 


CADET is a young Gentle. 
man, who, to attain to ſome 


Knowledge in the Art of War, 


and in expectation of Prefer- 
ment, chuſes at firſt to carry 
Arms as a private Man in a 


Company of Foot. Cadet differs 
froin a Volunteer, 
takes Pay, 


becauſe he 
which is no more 
than a private Man; but a Vo- 
lunteer ſerves without Pay. 
Cadet among the French ſign i fies 
an Officer, who, in reſpect of an- 
other, is younger in Service. 
CAISSON is a Cheſt of 
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with Powder, and buried by 
the Beſieged under ground, to 
blow up a Work which the Be- 

ers are like to be Maſters of; 
as thus, after the Bonnet is 
blown up by the Mine, they lodge 
a Caiſſon under its Ruins, and the 
Enemy being advanc'd to make a 
Lodgment there, they fire the 
Caiſſon by the help of a Sauciſs or 
Pudding, and blow up that Poſt 
2 ſecond time. 

CALIBER is a Term in 
Gunnery, ſignify ing the diame- 
ter or wideneſs of the Bore of a 
pieceof Ordnance. 

Caliber Compaſſes are Compaſſes 


uſed by Gunners for taking the 


Camp be near the Enemy, and no 
| River or Marſh to cover it, the 
Army ought to be Entrenchd. 


two Lines running parallel about 


ſee Crog- 


CALTHROPS, 
Feet | 

CAMP is the Ground when 
an Army pitch their Tents. 'Tis 
marked by the Quarter-Maſiy. 
General, who appoints every Re. 
giment their Ground. The chief 
Advantages to be minded in chu. 
ſing a Camp for an Army, is ty 
have it near Water, in a Country 
of Forage, and where the gl. 
diers may find Wood for dreſſing 
their Victuals; it ought likewile 
to have a free Communication 
with Garriſons, from whence it 
may have a continual ſupply of 
Proviſions. Quarter-Maſttr. 
General in chuſing the Camp, 
ought to conſider the Advantage 
of the Ground; ſuch as Hills, fi. 
ſing Grounds, Marſhes, Wood, 
Rivers and Incloſures; if the 


An Army always encamps front. 
ing the Enemy, and generally i 


500 yards diſtance, the Horſe and 
Dragoons on the Wings, and the 
Foot in the Centre; ſometimes 1 
ſmall Body of two, three or four 
Brigades is encamp'd behind the 


Diamzters of the ſeveral parts of two Lines, and is call'd the Body 
a piece of Ordnance, or of Bombs, of Reſerve. The Artillery and Bread 
Bullets, c. Their Legs are there- 1 are generally encamp'd 
fore Circular on an Arch of Braſs, in the Rear of the two Lines. A 
 wWhereon: is mark'd the Inches and Battalion of Foot is allow'd 80 or 

half Inches, to ſhow how far the 100 Paces for its Camp, and zo or 
Points of the Compaſſes are open- 40 for an Interval, betwixt one 
ed aſunder. Some are made for Battalion and another. A Squadron 
taking the diameter of the Bore of Horſe is allowed 30 for its 
of a Gun or Mortar. aud 30 for an Interval, and 
| | Pee more 
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ore if the Ground will allow it. three pound, to a Baſe, which is 
ach Battalion poſts a 1mall the loweſt Nature of Cannon. 
1ard commanded by a Subaltern Thoſe moſt uſed in the Army or 
cer, about 100 yards before Navy, are (i.) Demi- Cannon; for 
he Front of the Regiment call'd the Cannon Royal and Baſtard-Can- 
he <Quartef Guard, for the ſecu- non are too large. It carries a Ball 


iment of Horſe mountsa ſmall lower Tire of a Firſt Rate Man of 
uard on Foot in the Front of a War. (2.) Twenty four Pounders : 
tegiment under a Corporal, call'd (3.) culverins carrying 18 pound: 
he Standard. Guard. The Grand theſe two Natures of Guns are the 
uard of the Army conſiſts of heſt for Battering. (+) Twelve 


alf from the Camp towards the ry ing 9 pound Ball; theſe maybe 
nemy, on the Right and Left, likewiſe uſed at a Siege. (6.) Six 
the Lieutenant or Majer General Pounders. (7.) Sakers carryi 

the Day, who chuſes the res five and a quarter pound Ball. 
creſt Places, from whence all the (8.) A2ſinions of 4 pound, and (9.) 
venues of the Camp may be Three Pounders, which are the low- 
iſcover'd. At a Siege the Army eſt Nature of Guns uſed in the 


lace beſieged. Flying Camp is propereſt Field Guns for follow- 
he Ground on which a Flying Ar- ing an Army, The moſt remark- 
are encamp'd. 2 able parts about a Gun, are the 
CAMP AIGN is that part of Caſcabel, Mouldings, Baſe-Ring, 
he Summer betwixt the Armies Vent, Vent-Ring, Reinforc'd-Ring, 
aking the Field, and their return- Trunions, Dolphins, Trunion- 
ng to Garriſon, which is common» Ring, Corniſh-Ring, Neck, Muſle, 


r Soldier is ſaid to have made a each in its proper place. Gans 


eld with the Army, arid may Slings, Drakes, &c. as thoſe 
eckon as many Campaigns as he ſhorter are call'd Cuts. The length 


he has been Summers in the Field. of a true fortify'd Gun, is about 
e Opening and Cloſe of the ſeven diameters of the Metal at 
d ampaign, is the Armies taking the Vent; the diameter of the 
'd Whe Field, or returning to Gar- Metal there being three diameters 


iſon. of the Bore; ſo that a 24 Pounder 


anon Royal or Cannon of eight, half, and her length thirteen foot 
nich carries a Ball of fixty and a half. os ids 


Can- 


ity of the Regiment; and each of 32 pound, and is uſed in the 


orſe, and is poſted a mile and a Pounders. (5.) Demr-Culverins car- 


ncamp with their Rear to the Field or Navy: theſe fix laſt are 


y ſix or ſeven months; an Officer Face, and Chace, or Cylinder; ſee 


ampaign that has been in the longer than ordinary, are cail'd 


CANNON is a piece of being fix inches in diameter of her 
Ordnance of Braſs or Iron, of Bore, the thickneſs of the Metal 
everal ſorts and ſizes, from a at the Vent muſt be a foot and a 


POTS. OR RECON? 
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Cannon- Basket, lee Gabions. in the Trenches, goes upon g 
Canon-Carriages, lee Carriages, Breach to hear what the Fy 
CANVAS-BAGS, ſee my propoſes or would hay 
Sand Bags. | tif it be to capitulate; the 0 
CAPESQUARE a vernour {ends Deputieęs to the( 

5 . ——— —neral co treat, if the Capt 
. | | tion be agreed to and fign'd; y 
2 ; . ſtages are delivered on both | 


2 | for the exact Performance of 


ff A Articles; one part of the Pla 
il | deliver'd to the Beſiegers, an 
| e | day fixed for the Garriſon i 


| _— march out: The ordinary u 
Term in Gunnery given to that moſt honourable Conditions xs 
ſtrong Plate of Iron which to march out at the Breach, wit 
comes over the Trunions of a Arms and Baggage, Drums beit 
Gun, and keeps her in her ing, Colours flying, Match lish 
Carriage; it is faſten'd by Aa ed at both ends, Ball in Mout 
Hinge to the Prize-plate, that it with ſome pieces of Cannon ai 

may lift up and down; it forms Waggons, and Convoys for thi 

a piece of an Arch in the middle Baggage and for the Sick al 
to receive a third part of the Wounded. « 


Trunions, for two thirds are let CAPONIEBERE i; 
into the Carriage; and the other Work ſunk on the Glacis « 
end is faſten'd by two lron Wedges, a Place, about four or fs 
which are call'd the Forelocks and foot deep: the Earth that cone 
Keys. out of it ſerves to form a hi 
CAPITAL is a Term in For- rapet of two or three foot h. 
tification , fignifying the Line made with Loop-holes or ſm: 
drawn from the Angle of the Embraſures; it is cover'd ove 
Gorge to the Flanked Angle. A head with ſtrong Planks , « 
Baſtion is ſaid to have fixty which are laid Clays or Hurd! 
yards of Capital, when there 1s which ſupport the Earth thi 
fixty yards from the Angle of covers all; it holds about 15 0 
the Gorge to the Point of the 20 Men, who fire thro' theſe Embr 
Baſtion, * © {ſures on the Beſiegers; the Claj 
CAPITULATION&Sare are madeſometimes in the botton 
the Articles agreed upon be- of a dry Moat. At the Siege 0 
twixt the Beſieged and the Be- Liſle by the French in 1667, ti 
ſiegers for ſurrendering a Place. Count de Broway Governour fe 
The Ch4made being beat, all Ho- the King of Spain, had ſunk 1 
ſtilities ceaſe on both fides , Caponiere on the Salliant Angle o 
and the Officer who commands the Glacis, towards the Anal | 
N Pr ee” | its 
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rdy,which was Paliſaded; but 
forced by the Count de St. 
, who from thence threw 
ſelf into the Covert way, 
made a very advancagi- 
Lodgment, which diſcovered 
hole breadth of the oppoſite 
h. At the ſecond Siege of 
in 1674, the Beſieged had a 
niere in the bottom of the 
e, which could not be ruined 
the Batteries. 
h uſed at the Siege of Candy ; 
differ from Coffre; ſee Cofre. 
APTAIN 1nField Regi- 
ts is he who commhnds a 
dop or Company; hg ought 
be very diligent and careful 
keep his Company full of 
ng luſty Soldiers, to know 
ir Names and Diſpoſitions , 
what every Man is capable 
to viſit their Tents and Lodg- 
s, to fee what is wanting, 
pay them well, to caule 
m to keep themſelves clean 
| neat in their Cloaths, Shoes, 
kings, Cc. and to keep 


Bir Arms bright: He has Pow- 


in his own Company of ma- 
g Serjeants, Corporals. and 
ſpeſades ; he Marches ſtill at 
Head of his Company, and 
nks according to the Seniority 
his Commiſſion. | 
ahtain-Lieutenant, is he who 
mands the Colonels Troop or 
mpany. EY . 

ARA BIN Eis a Eire Arm 
rter than a Firelock, and car- 
a Ball of 24 in the pound; 
are carried by the Light 
re, hanging at a Belt over the 


They were 


C ARABINE ERS are 
Regiments of Light Horſe, car- 
ry ing longer Carabines than the 
others, and are uſed ſometimes 
on Foot; we have none in our 
Army but in Major-Gener4l Vin- 
dham's Regiment. 


CARCASS, A, Is an 


Invention of an oval Form made 
of ribs of Iron, afterwards fil. 
led with a Compoſition of 
Meal- Powder, Saltpetre , Suls 
phur, broken Glaſs, ſhavings of 
Horn, Pitch, Turpentine, Tal- 
low, and Linſeed Oil, and then 
coated over with a pitch'd Cloathz 
it 1s primed with Meal-Powder 
and Quickmatch, and fired out 
of a Mortar; the Deſign of it is 
to ſet Houſes on fire. For lifting 
it up to put it in the Mortar, it 
has two ſmall Cords fixed to 
the fides of it. Another ſort 
there is of them, of a late Inven«- 
tion for the Sea Service, which 
differ nothing from a Bomb, ſave 
its being filld with a Compoſt. 
tion as before, and having Five 
holes all primed with Powderand 
Quickmatch , which takes fire 
from the flaſh of the Mortar, and 
having fired the Compoſition, it 
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burns very vehemently from thoſe 
Holes, Letter B. "1 "FM 
CARRIAGE is a general 
Term for Waggons, Carts, Lit- 
ters, Cc. | ST 
Carriage of 4 Cannon is a long 
narrow Cart,invented for march- 
ing of Cannon, and for the more 
convenient uſing them in Action; 
it is made of two planks of Wood, 
commonly once and a half the 
length of the Gun, which are cal- 
led the Cheeks, and join'd toge- 


ther by three wooden Tranſums, 


ſtrengthen'd with three Bolts of or quarter pound weight 


Lyon, and calPd the Fore, Mid- 


e, and Hind Tranſums ; it is tied in form of a Bunch d 
mounted on two Wheels, but on Grapes on a Tompion of Wo 
| and coated over; theſe were mak 
in the room of the Partridge Shy 


a march has two fore Wheels, 
with Shafts or Limbers added, 
The parts about a Carriageare the 
Cheeks, the Tranſums, the Bolts, 
the Plates, the Train, the Bands, 
the Keys and Locks, the Bridge, 
the Bed, the Hooks, the Trunion 
Holes and the Capeſquare , ſee 
each in its proper place; fee like- 
wile the parts of Wheels and Lim- 
bers, at Wheels and Limbers. 
Block-Carriage is a Cart made 
on purpoſe for carrying of Mor- 
tars and their Beds from one 
place to another. 4 
Truck-Carriages are two ſhort 
planks of Wood ſupported on two 
Axiltrees, having four Trucks or 
Wheels of ſolid Wood, about a 
foot and a half, or two foot dia- 
meter, carrying Mortars or 
Guns upon Battery, when their 
own Carriages cannot go; and are 
drawn by Men. = 


of Wood about three 


very far, as ſome of the Fra 
Battalions experimented to thi 
Coſt, at the Battle of Blenbri 
near Hocbſtet. 


of Paſtboard or Parchment, hd 
ding the exact Charge of a Fn 
Arm; thoſe for Muſquets, 

rabines or Piſtols, hold bo 
the Powder and Ball for d 
Charge. . 


or turn'd Iron cover'd with L 
ther, holding a dozen Muſqu 
Cartridges; it is wore upon a Bk 
and hangs a little higher thantl 
right Pocket-hole, 


of Metal behind the Breech of 
Cannon; the diameter of it 
the diameter of the Bore of tl 


b 
CARTOUCH is a Caſe Piece; the Neck of the Calc 


_— 


in 

thick at bottom 5 girt ng 
with Marlin, holding about g 
Muſquet Balls, beſides fx of 
eight Balls of Iron of a pay 
weight; 'tis fired out of 
Hobit , a ſmall ſort of yg 
tar, and is very -proper { 
defending a Paſs. A new ſort w 
made laſt Spring, much better i 
the former, of a globulal Porz 
and fill'd with Ball of a pon 
weight ; others were then mak 
tor the Guns, being of Ball of hu 
dcn 
ding to the Nature of the Gi 


ormerly uſed, and exceed the 


CARTRIDGE is a 


Cartridge - Box is a Caſe of Wo 


CASCABEL is the {nd 
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|, is what joins it to the Succeſs of a Battle often depends 


breech Mouldings. | 
CASERNS, fee Caxerns. 
CASKS or Barrels are uſed in 
he Army for carry Meal to 
laid up in Magazines, or a- 
ng with the Army for baking 
tread for the Troops. 
CASEMATE, fee Ce- 
ite. 


CAVALIER is a great 


on the Cavalry; their trequent 
Excurfions to diſturb the Enemy, 
to intercept their Conyoys, and 
deſtroying the Country, are no 
inconſiderable Matters; the Ca- 
valry is divided into B igades. as 
the Infantry, and encamps on the 
Wings of the Army. 

CAVIN is a natural Hollow, 
fit to lodge a Body of Troops: 


aſs or Elevation of Earth of if there happen to be any near a 


liferent Shapes, ſome being 
ound, and ſome long Squares, 
tuate ordinarily in the Gorge 
ff a Baſtion, for thoſe which 
re raiſed on the Curtin, are 
ather Platforms; they are bor- 


ler2d with a Parapet cut into 


mbraſures for four, fix or 
ight Cannon, according to the 
apacity of the Cavalier : They 
re 2 double Defence for the 
aces of the oppoſite Baſtion ; 
hey defend the Fols, break the 
teftegers Galleries, command the 
taverſes in dry Moats, ſcowr 
he Salliant Angle of the Counter- 
carp, where the Beſiegers have 
heir Counter-Batteries, and en- 
lade the Enemies Trenches, or 
dblige them to multiply their Pa- 
allels; they are likewiſe very 
xrviceable in defending the Breach 
nd the Retrenchments of the Be- 
teged, and can very much incom- 
node the Retrenchments which 
he Enemy make, being lodg'd in 
he Baſtion. 

CAVALRY are the Regi- 


Place beſieged, they are of great 
uſe to the Beſiegers; for, by the 
help of ſuch a Place, they can 
open the Trenches, make Places 
of Arms, or keep Guards of 
Horle, without being in danger 
of the Enemies Sot. 

CAZEMATE 1s a cer- 
tain retired Platform in the Flank 
of a Baſtion, for the Defence of 
the Moat and Face of the op- 
poſite Baſtion; there are ſome- 
times three ſuch Platforms one be- 
hind another, the uppermoſt of 
which is on the Terre-plain of 
the Baſtion , which makes the 
other two to be called Places Baſ- 


ſes, or Low Places @ they are co- 


ver'd from the Enemies Batte- 
ries by a Work of Earth added 
to the Angle of the Shoulder, 
of a circular, or ſometimes of a 
ſquare Form, 
Oreillon , or Epaulment. At the 
ſamous Siege of Candy, the Turks 
having attack'd it regularly on 


the Baſtions, Berhleem and Pani- 
gra, for ſixteen years, after they 


nents of Horſe which ſerve in the were Maſters of all the Out- 


rmy, and may be properly call'd 
ne Right Arm of the Army, for the 


Works ab 
two Baſt 
B b 2 


. 


the Town, and theſe 
had ſuffered the Ef- 
N fect 


call'd Shoulder, 
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fect of many Mines; the Be- 
ſiegers had made terrible Breaches 
in both the Faces, but never could 
lodge themſelves, for the Artille- 
ry of the Cazemates ſtill ruin'd 


their Lodgments, and forc d them 


to quit that Attack. 
CAZERNS or Baracks, are 


lodgings built in Garriſon Towns 


for lodging the Garriſon z they 


are built near the Rampart, or in 


the waſt Places of the Town ; the 
Baracks or Cazerns lately built in 
Ireland, are of ſuch conveniency, 
both for the Army and Country, 
that they'll perpetuate the Memo- 
ry of my Lord Galway, who was 


the Projector of them. 


CENTRE is the middle 


Point of a Circle; Centre of 4 


Battalion, ar2 the Pikes; Centre 
of an Army, is the Infantry. 


- CENTINEL is a private 
Man in a Company of Foot, 


armed with a Sword, Firelock, 


Bagonet, Bandeleers, and Car- 


tridge- Box. e 
CENTRY-BOX is the ſame 


with Guerritte, only he one 


riſon and Inhabitants , to th 


— 


Mercy of the Enemy, plants ; 
White Flag on the Breach, or beat 
the Chamade to capitulate , 2 
which both Parties ceaſe firin 
and all other Acts of Hoftility; 
till the Propoſals be either agree 
to or rejected. | 
a CHACE of 4 Gun, ſee cli 
er. | 
CHAIN 1s a Number of Iron 
or Braſs Rings link'd one in an. 
other; an Engeneers Chain fo 
meaſuring of Ground, is of a ce. 
tain number of Links of an e 
qual length ; Chains of a Gun an 
of Iron, and very ſtrong, fixe 
on the Draught-Hooks, and going 
along the Shafts of the Limber 
to eaſe them, but they are nt 
uſed for ſmall Guns, 
Chains of Dram. bridges, i 
Bridge. 
Chain Shot, ſee Shot. 
CHAMA DE is a Sign 
made by beat of Drum for: 
Conference with the Enemy, 
when any thing is to be pro 
led, as a Ceſſation of Arms to 


beſieged, finding himſelf re- rower than the reſt of the Cy lin. 


is of Wood, and the other of bring off the Dead; or by the B+ 
Stone; they are upon the flank- ſieged, when they have a mind 6 
ed Angles of Baſtions, and on deliver up a Place upon Article 
the Angles of the Shoulder, and of Capitulation ; and then there 
ſometimes on the middle of the is a Suſpenſion of Arms, and Ho 
Curtin , to preſerve the Cen- ſtages deliver'd on both fides. 
tries from the Weather, ſee CHAMBER of 4 Mortar, (fot 
Guerritte. chamber d Guns are out of uſe) 1 
CESSATION of Arms, is that part of the Chace where the 
when a Governour of a Place Powder lies, and is much nat- 


duced to the laſt Extremity , der; it is of different Forms; tn 
that he muſt either ſurren- ſome are like a reverſed Cone or 
der or ſacrifice himſelghis Garri- Sugar-Loaf, others globical, with 


C HA 


2 


1 


CHE 


Neck for its Communication 
with the Cylinder, and are cal- 


led Bottled Chamber“, but the 


moſt ordinary are in Form of a 
Cylinder. The Powder Chamber or 
Bomb-Chamber on a Battery, is a 
place ſunk under Ground for 
holding the Powder or the 
Bombs, where they may be out 
of Danger, and preſery'd from 
Rain. 
Chamber of a Mine, is the place 
in which the Powder is con- 
fin'd, and is generally of a cubi- 
cal Form, ſee Mine. 
CHANDELEER is a Frame 


E FLINT OE 004 yarn nn +> 


Jof Wood of two large Planks, 
60r 7 foot aſunder, but paral- 
lel; on each of which is raiſed 
two pieces of Wood perpendi- 
culacly, A, B, betwixt which are 
laid Faſcines, as c, which form 
a Parapet; they are made to 
move from Place to Place as oc- 
caſion requires, and ſerve to co- 
ſer the Work-men. 7 

CHARG'D-C YLINDER, is 
that part of the Chace of a Gun, 
where the Powder and Ball are 
contain d. . 

CHAUSSE-TRAP ES , fee 
Cow. Feet. 


2 


CHEEKS of 4 Gun Carriage, 
lee-Carriage. os 
Cheeks of 4 Mortar, or Brac» 
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kets, are made of ſtrong Planks 
of Wood of near a ſemi- circular 
Form, bound with thick Plates 
of Iron 4, and are fixed to 
the Bed B, by four Bolts, call'd 


Bed. Bolts, as the Figure 2 ſhows ; 
they riſe on each fide of the Mor- 


tar, and ſerve to keep her at 


what Elevation is given her, by | 


the help of ſtrong Bolts of Iron 
as 5, which go through both 
Cheeks, both under and behind 
the Mortar, betwixt which ara 
drove Coins of Wood, as 3; 
theſe Bolts are call'd the Bracket- 
Bolts, and the Bolts which are 
put one in each end of the Bed, 
as 4, are the Traverſe-Polts, be. 
cauſe with Hand Spikes the Mor- 
tar is by theſe traverſed to the 
Right or Left ; the Trunion of the 
Mortar 1s Mark'd 1, ES 
_ CHESTS and Baulks, ſee Pon- 
tons. | 

CHEVAUX DE EFRISE, or 
Turn- Pikes, are Spars of Wood 
about a foot diameter, and 


ten or twelve long, cut into fix 


Bb 3 Faces 
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ges, this Engine is very uſeful; it and Ropes, making the Fol<about 
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Faces, and bored through; each other, having a bolt of Iron, which 
Hole is arm'd with a ſhort ipike being put through thele Hole 
n higher or lower at pleaſure, ſerw 
with a Handeſpike which tale 
its poiſe over this Bolt, to raik 
any thing by force. 
8 CIRCLE is a plain Figun 
comprehended within a crooks 
Line, call'd the Circumfer 
which has all its parts equally di. 
ſhod with Iron at each end, a- ſtant from a certain Point call 
bout an Inch diameter, 6 foot the Centre | 
long, and 6 inches diſtant one Arch of 4 Circle is an undete:. 
trom another ; ſo that it points min'd part of the circumfereng 
out every way, and is proper tor of a Circle, being ſometimes lu. 
ſtopping ſmall Overzares, or to be ger and ſometimes ſmaller. 
placed in Breaches ; they are like CIRCUMVALLATIONI 
wile a very good Defence againſt a Trench with a Parapet throw 
Work. - | up by the Beſiegers round thei 
. CHEVRETTE ; among the Camp, when they are in any u 
q——— reno of the Enemies attempt 


. 3 


2 


| ing to relieve the Place, or raiſeth 
| Siege. The Engeneers having mal 
a Plan of the Country about, 
and marked all the Hills, Man 
] fhes, Valleys, Rivers and Churches, 
and every thing which may ſens 
to lodge or cover Horſe or Foot 
| as Vineyards, Hedges, Ruins « 
{ Houſes, c. and agreed which 


1 _ way to run their Line to the hel 
9 Cl Advantage, ſhunning always th 

Es Foot of rifing Grounds, which 
VV the Enemy being Maſters of, maj 
many Inventions for raiſing of command within the Trenche;; 
Guns or Morgars into their Carria- they mark it out with Picque 


—_ 


is made of two pieces of Wood of 12 foot wide, and the Baſe of th 
about 4 fodt long, ſtanding up- Parapet eight, the height of the 
right upon a third which is {quare; Parap t on the inſide being ſi 
they are about afoot a ſunder, and foot,and on the outfide 5, with 


arallel; and are pierced with Banquet of three foot wide, and 
Holes exactly oppoſite to one an- one anda half high. The Lon 5 


* 


trevallation ought to have the the bottom of a dry Moat, about 
e height and breadth, and sor 7 foot wide, the length of it 
h the one and the other ought being from one fide of the Moat to 
he ſtrengthned with Forts and the other, with a Parapet of 
doabts, and well flanked. two foot high, full of Loop- holes, 
CITTADEL is a Place for- cover'd over-head with S, 
ed with 4, 5, or 6 Baſtions Hurdles and Earth; they ſerve to 
manding a Town, built by Or- fire on the Beſiegers, when th 
rs of the Sovereign; its being endeavour to paſs the Moat, an 
tified with Baſtions,diſtioguiſh- differ from the Caponiere, b 
it from a Caſtle, which hath cauſe it is longer, for the Capo- 
ly round or ſquare Towers. niere takes not the whole breadth 
ey are ſometimes built half of the Moat; it differs likewiſe 
thin and half without the Ram- from the Traverſe and the Galle- 
rt of the Town, to the end the ry, becanſe it is made by the 
yernour of the Cittadel may be Beſieged, and theſe by the Be. 
aſter of an Entry into the ſiegers. 1 
pwn, and likewiſe to theCoun- COLONE L., is the Commander 
y, without having a Depen- in Chief of a Regiment, whether 
nce on the Inhabitants. Others Horle, Foot or Dragoons, and 
e built without the Town, but ought to be a Perſon of Autho- 
at muſt be upon preſſing Rea - rity, to aſſume an abſolute Com- 
s, ſuch as keeping Poſſeſſion mand, to ſee that the Companies 
a high Ground which the Be- of his Regiment be full, and kept 
gers might make uſe of, either in good Order, that they be du- 
batter the Town, or to cover ly exerciſed, and well payed ; 
jeir Camp, or to preſerve Mar- he may lay any Officer of his Re- 
es or Springs of Water, which giment in Arreſt, but muſt ac- 
y be uſeful to the Inhabitants, quaint the General with it. A 
cauſe their chief Deſign is to Colonel is not allowed a Guard, 
ep the Inhabitants in ſubje- but only a Centry from the 
ion, and to hinder their corre- Quarter Guard. 35 
ond ing with the Enemy, which COLOURS are large Flags of 
not be done, if built at a di- Silk fixt on half Pikes, and carry'd 
ance from the Town. by the Enſigns; when a Battalion 
CLAYES, ſee Hurdles, is encamped, they are ſtuck before 
CLOUTS, are thin Plates of the Front of the Battalion, but 
on nailed on that part of the if the Battalion be in Garriſon, 
Will-tree of a Gun-Carriage that they are lodged with theColonel or 
mes through the Nave, through commanding Officer; they are ne · 
uch the Linſpin goes. ver carried on Detachments, nor 
CLOY une, ſee to Nail. with the Battalion when it mounts 
COFFER is a work ſunk in the Trenches. Field Colows are 
4 ws ſſmall 


long with the 


ſmall Flags of about a foot and a 


half ſquare, which are carried a- 
long Quarter- Maſter-· Ge- 
neral for marking out the Ground 


for the Squadrons and Battalions. 


Colour- Guard ſee Guard 
COLUMN of an Army on 4 march, 
is a long row of Troops or 


Baggage following one another ; Ar 


the firſt and ſecond Lines of the 
Army, as they are encamped, 
make generally two Columns on 


@ March, filing off either from 


the Right or Left ; ſometimes 
the Army marches in four, ſix, 
or eight Columns, according as 


the Ground will allow, and each 


Column is led by a General Of- 
ficer. e e 


COMMANDING Ground 


is an Eminence or Riſing Ground, 


overlooking a Poſt. 


| COMMISSARY of the Mu- 


fters, is an Officer appointed to 
Muſter the Army as often as 
the General pleaſes, to know 


the Strength of each Regiment, 


and of eack Company, to receive 
and inſpect the Muſter Rolls, 


and to keep an exact State of 


the ſtrength of the Army. 
Commiſſary of Stores, is an Offi- 
ger in the Artillery, who has the 
charge of all the Stores, for 


which he is accountable tq the next the Grenadiers, who hayes 
"Office of Ordnance; he is al- ways the Right of the Bartalio! 


lowed an Aſſiſtant, 
Conduffors under him. 


© Commiſſary of Horſes, is likewiſe in t : 
an Officer in the Artillery, ap- COMPLEMEMT of 4 Cu 
pointed to have the Iuſpection of tin, is that part of it which mats 
_ the Artillery Horſes, to ſee them the Demigorgs 
muſter d, and to ſend ſuch Or- ' Complement of the Line of l. 
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Clerks and 


ders as he receives from th: q 
mand ing Officer of the Arti 


by ſome of the Condu#y; of! 
Horſes, of which he has a g ( 
tain number tor his Aſſiſtant, 47: 
Commiſſary of Proviſions, is he 
who has the Inſpection of Ar 
Bread and Proviſions of i tak 
my. | of 
COMMISSION is the ths 
thority from a Prince or hy 
General, by which an Officer o ſta 
ciates in his Paſt. of 
COMMUNICATION, Lin li. 
Communication, are Trenches mu at 
to preſerve a ſafe correſpond ! 
betwixt two Forts or Poſts, af 
at a Siege betwixt two th 
proaches, that they may reli £0 
one another upon occaſion, it vwſh 
the ſame with Boyau. d 
Bridge of Communication, ſa 
Bridge. | ti 
COMPANY is a ſmall B 
of Foot commanded by a Ca ? 
who has under him a Lientau f 
and Enfien; it conſiſts commolj|ll ® 
of 5o Centinels, 3 Serjeants, 30 
orals, and 2 Drums. A Com! 
in the Guards is of 80 Privzl Þ 
Men. A Battalion of Foot c, 
fiſts of 13 Companies, one il £ 
which is always Grenadiers : Tui * 
Eldeſt Company take their b 
c 
and the Second Company the Let 
the yauhgeſt has its Poſt ala, 
S 
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fence, is the remainder of the but when the French beſieged it 
Line of Defence, after the Angle in 1703, they railed Lines of 
of the Flank is taken off. Circumvallation and Contrevallation 
COMPTROLLER of the very ſtrong, and of a large cir- 
Artillery, is a Poſt of great Truſt ; cuit. | 
he inſpects the Muſters of the CONTRIBUTION, is an 
Artillery, makes the Pay-Liſt , Impoſition or Tax paid by Fron- 
takes the Accompts and Remains tier Countries, to redeem themſelves 
of Stores, and is accountable to from being plundred and deſtroy'd 
the Office of Ordnance, by the Enemy. | 
CONDUCTORS are Aſſi- CONVERSION, is a Mili. 
ſtants given to the Commiſſary tary Motion, which turns the 
of the Stores, to receive or de- Front of a Battalion where the 
liver out Stores to the Army, to Flank was, if the Battalion be 
attend at the Magazines by turns, attacked in the Flank ; and as in 
when in Garriſon, and to look Action this may often happen, 
after the Ammunition-Waggons in it muſt be a very uſeful and ne- 
the Field; they bring their Ac. ceſſary Motion. 7 5 
counts every night to the Com- CONVOY 1s a Supply of Men, 
miſſary, and are immediately un- Money, Ammunition or Proviſi- 
der his Command. ons, convey'd into a Town or to 
CONE is a Body made by the an Army, The Body of Men that 
turning of a Right angled Tri- guard this Supply , are called 
angle round a Circle, the angular likewiſe the Convoy. . 
Point of the Right Angle being CORDON is a Stonejutting out 
fixed in the Centre, which forms betwixt the Rampart and the Ba- 
a Pyramid,whoſe Baſis is a Circle, ſis of the Parapet, like the Thore 
CONTREVALLATION, of a Pillar; it goes quite round 
is a Trench with a Parapet made the Fortification. 
by the Beſiegers, betwixt them CORIDOR is a French Terra 
and the Place beſieged, to ſe- for Covert Way, 
cure them from the Sallies of CORNET, 1s the third Com- 
the Garriſon, ſo that the Troops miſſion Officer in a Troop of Horſe 
which form the Siege are en- or Dragoons ; it is a very honou- 
camp'd betwixt the Lines of Cir- rable Poſt; he commands in the 
cumvallation and Contrevallation ; Lieutenants abſence ; his princip 2 
when the Enemy has no Army Duty is to carry the Standard. 
in the Field, there is no occa- near the middle of the firit Rank 
ſion for the Lines af Circumvalla- of the Squadron, and ſhouid ra- 
ion; and when the Garriſon is ther die than loſe it, for it is a 
weak, the Lines of Cont*evallation great Diſhonour for a Squadron 
are ſeldom uſed; at the laſt to loſe their Standard to the 
plege of Landau we uſed neither; Enemy. N 
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CORNISH.- RING, or Aſtragal upon ſome Buſineſs of Im po. 
of 4 Gun, is that ſmall Ring near 


the Muzzle. 
CORPORAL is an Inferior 
Officer under a Serjeant in a Compa- 
ny of Foot ; he is commonly an old 
Soldier; he receives the Word 


from theRounds that paſs by the 


Grand Guard ; he receives like- 
wiſe the Word from fuch as are 
ſtopt by his Centries , with his 
Sword drawn; he relieves the 
Centries ; and when the Guard is 
relieved, he gives the Orders he 
orporal that is to 
mount, and ſhows him all the 
Poſts; he carries a Fuſee. 
CORPS DE GARDE, fee 
Guard. 5 „„ 
COVERT WAY, is a 


| ſpace of Ground level with the 
Country, about 3 or 4 Fathoms 


wide, cover'd by a Parapet which 
goes quite round the Place ; the 
greateſt Effort in Sieges, is to 
make a Lodgment on the Covert 
Way, which the Beſieged general- 
ly Paliſade and Undermine : this 


Parapet flopes inſenſibly towards 


the Campaign, and the Talus or 
Sloping , is called the Glacis, 
which the Beſiegers are generally 
oblig'd to ſap through to make a 
Lodgment. The Parapet of the 


_ Covert Way is about fix foot high 


with a Panquet, and forms a 


Salliant Angle, before the Cur- 


tin, which 
Arms. - EARL 
- COUNCILOEWAR, is 
when the General of an Army 


calls together his Lieutenant and 


ſerves for a place of 


* 


| Major Generals for their Advice 
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occaſion'd by the Enemies endes. 
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tance; he hears all their Reaſon 
ard having balanced and conf. 
dered them judiciouſly, with u. 
gard to the Intereſt of his Prina 
and Honour of his Country, 
without being byaſs'd by on 
or another Opinion, he deter. 
mines to the greateſt numher of 
Votes. 
COUNTER-APPROACHES an 
the Lines and Trenches made hy 
the Beſieged, in order to attack 
the Works of the Beſiegers, or ty 
hinder their Approaches. Cour 
ter- Battery is a Battery raiſed to 
play upon another to diſmount 
the Guns. 

Counter Guard is a Work raiſel 
before the Point of a Baſtion, 
conſiſting of two long Faces, pa 
rallel to the Faces of the Baſtion, 
making a Salliant Angle; the 
are ſometimes of other Shapes, 
and otherwiſe ſituated. : 
Counter march, is an Armies 
turning ſuddenly their March 
the contrary way; which may be 


vouring to get betwixt them and 
their Garriſons, or may be done 
to diſappoint and amuſe th: 
Enemy. A Battalion is ſaid to 
Counter-march, when being char. 
ged in the Rear, they change the 
Front by marching thoſe which 
are in the Front, or the Filt- 
Leaders to the Rear, in place of 
the Bringers Up. Ranks are ſaid 
to - Countermarch , when the 
Wings of a Battalion interchange 
Ground. 
Counter-mine is uſed when — 
2 fo 
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ſiegers have, notwithſtandin COINS are wedges of Wood 
Oppoſition of the Beſheged, . wok | 

Ted the Fols, and put the Miner j 
the Foot of the Rampart : 
ey are of two ſorts, being 
her made when the Baſtion is 
iſed, or afterwards when it is 
acked. Thoſe that are made 
en the Baſtion is raiſed, are 
rried quite round the Faces of 
Baſtion 3 their height is from 4 
) 5 fort, and broad enough for 
Man to paſs eafily. The others, | 

hich are made in time of Ne- uſed under the Breech of ® 
ſity, when the Beſiegers are Gun, by which a Gunner raiſes 
dermining a Baſtion, are Pits or falls the Muzzle of his 

nk deep in the Ground where Piece, till he point it exactly at 

e Miner is ſuppoſed to be, from the Object: Each Gun has three 

hence they run out Branches in Coins belonging to her. They 
arch of the Enemy's Mine, to are for the ſame uſe about a Mor- 
uſtrate the Effect of it, by either tar, ſee their Shape in the Figure. 

aking away the Powder, or cut- CRAB, ſee Gin. Tg, 

ing the Train. | --. CRIC, fee Jack. N 
Comterirerp is properly the ex» CROWN-WORK is the 
erior Talus or Slope of the Ditch, largeſt of all Out. Works, and 


r lodged themſelves on the Coun- long ſides, terminating toward 
rp. CIs | the Campaign in two Demi- 
Counter Trenches , ſee Counter- b iſtions, each ot which is join'd 


COURT-MARTIAL is called whole Baſtion, which is the 
a General to try Offenders ; Head of the Work; theſe Works 


1 t is compoſed of a Preſdent are always raiſed to incloſe a ri- 
1, amed by the General, and of 12 ſing Ground, or to cover the Head 
of Vnbers and aFudge Advocate, who of a Retrenchment, ſee the Plan 
if take an Oath to do Juſtice ac- at the Beginning. | 00 
he Noording to their Knowledge; the CRO WF EE T, chauſſe- Tra ps, 


Sentence is, after being approved or N are Mach ines of Iron; 


tion by the Proveſt-Marfha! of the 4 inches long, ſo made that which 
Amy. Vʒü „ e 


ut it is often taken for the Co encompaſſes the moſt ground, 
et Way and the Glacis. The having a very large Gorge, 
nemy in this ſenſe are ſaid to generally the length of the 
ave attack'd the Counterſcarp, Curtin of the Place, and two 


pproac hes 5 by a particular Curtin, to a 


by the General, put in Execu- having four Points of about ; or 


3 
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ever way they fall, there is ſtill a 


Point up ; they are to be thrown 
upon Breaches, or in Paſſes where 
avalry are to march, to whom 
they are very troubleſome, by 
running into the Horſes feet and 
laming them, ſee the Figure. 
CBE is a Geometrical Figure, 
being a ſolid Body bounded by 
fix Squares, like a Die. Cubical, as 
a Cubical Foot or a Cubical Inch, 
is, when the ſides of the Squares 


that make the Cube are a foot or 


an inch long. | 5 

CUulRASSIERS are Ca- 
valry armed with Back, Breaſt, 
and Head- Piece, as moſt of the 
Germans are; we have had no 


Cuiraſſiers in the Engliſh Army, 


ſince the laſt Revolution. 
CuLVERIN is a Cannon about 
inches and a quarter diameter 
of the Bore, and from 9 to 12 
foot long, carrying a Ball of 18 
pound; it is a good battering 
Gun, but is too heavy for a Field- 
Piece. e 


* ets. rs | Ig Te 


Trench about three or four f 


— — 


— 


of any part of the Ram 
wherefore Beſiegers never 11 
their Attacks on the Curtins, hy 
on the Faces of the Baſtions 
cauſe of their being defended by 
by one Flank. 
CUNETTE or Cxvette is a dx 


thom wide, ſunk along the mi 
dle of a dry Moat, to make th 
Paſſage more difficult to the pu 
my; it is generally ſunk ſo dw 
till they find Water to fill it, a 
is good to prevent the Beſiege 
Mining. 
CYLINDER or Chace of a Gun i 
the Bore or Concavity of a Pie, 
whereof that part which recein 
the Powder and Ball, is calle 
the Charged Cylinder, and thi 
which remains empty after th 
Gun is charged, is called the /. 
cant Cylinder. 


Do 


DECAGON is a Figure 9 
ten Sides or Polygons, forming 
ten Angles, each of which my 
be fortify'd with a Baſtion. 

DECAMP is the breakin 
up from a Place where the Arm 
has been encamped, to march ty 
another. 5 = 
DEFENCE «5 Place, are tht 
parts of a Wall or Rampart 
which flank and defend therelt, a 
the Flanks, Cazemates, Parapets,l . 
and Fauſſebrays. The Face of 1 


*CURTIN'is that part of the Baſtion, tho it has the ſimpleti 
Rampart of a Place which is be- Defence of any part of the Fort! 
twixt the Flanks of two Ba- fication, yet it cannot be ſtorm 
ſtions, and is the beſt defended ed, till the oppoſite Flank be ru. 


ined. 
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ed. To be in 4 poſture of De- 
ce, is to be in a Condition to 
ſiſt or oppoſe an Enemy. 


e. - 
DEFLLE is a narrow Paſs which 


liges an Army to file off; it is 
e of the greateſt Obſtacles that 


occur in the March of an Ar- 
, eſpecially if it happen to be 
twixt Woods or Marſhes, for 
not only gives an Enemy an 
traordinary Advantage of ei- 
er attacking the Front or Rear, 
ce they cannot come to relieve 
e another, becauſe of the 


raightneſs of the Paſſage, but it 
kewiſe very much 1mpedes the 


arch of an Artny. A Retreat- 
g Army puts always a Defile 
twixt them and the Enemy to 
cure their Retreat, as the Con- 


ain and Holland, after the Rat- 
e of dene f in the year 1673, be- 


gat the Siege of Oudenard, and 


aring that the Prince of Conde 
as advancing, they raiſed the 
jege, and defended a Defile 
hich happened in the March of 
at Prince, ſo that he could not 
ithout a conſiderable Diſad- 
ntage,hinder their ſaving them. 
Ives under the Cannon of Ghent. 
To Defile, is to reduce an Army 
da (mall Front, to march thro' 
ch a narrow Paſſage. | 
DEGREE is propetly a Term 
Geometry, often uſed in Fortih-, 
ation, to meaſure the Angles, be. 
g the 36oth part of theCircum- 
rence of a Circle; a Degree is 
divided into 60 equal Parts, 


Defence, Line of Defence, ſee ſtion 


derate Army of the Emperour, ſes to ſerve it. 


LM 


called Minutes, and each Minute 
into 60 Seconds. 
DEMLIBASTION, ſee 34. 


Demi-Cannon is a Gun carrying 
a Ball of 32 pound weight, the 
diameter of its Bore is 6 inches 
and a half, and its length from 
13 to 14 foot: they are ſeldom 
uſed at Sieges, becauſe of their 
extraordinary Charge. T0 

Demi. Circle is the half of a 
Circle, cut by a Line paſling 
through the Centre, called the 
Diameter. . 

Demi Culverin is a Cannon of 
about 9 foot long, the diameter 
of theBore 1s 4 inches and a quar- 
ter carrying a Ball of 9 pound 
weight; it is a very good Field 
Piece, takes 13 Horſes to draw 
it, and two Gunners and 4 Aſatroſ- 

Demi. Gorge is that part of the 
Polygon which remains after the 
Flank is raiſed, and goes from the 
Curtin to the Angle of the Poly- 
gon, It is half of the vacant 
Space or Entrance into a Baſtion. 

DESCENT into a Moat is a 
deepTrench or Sap thro' the Eſpla- 
nade, and under the Covert way, 
cover'd over-head with Planks and 
Hurdles, and loaded with Earth a- 
gainſt Artificial Fires, to ſecure the 
Deſcent, which in Ditches that are 
full of Water is made to the brink 
of the Water, but in dry Moats 
the Sap is carried to the bottom 
of the Moat, where Traverſes are 
made to lodge and cover the Be- 
ſiegers. . 

DE SERTER is a Soldier, 
| . Who, 
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Point up; they are to be thrown 
upon Breaches, or in Paſſes where 
avalry are to march, to whom 


they are very troubleſome, by 


running into the Horſes feet and 
laming them, ſee the Figure. 
CUBE is a Geometrical Figure, 
being a ſolid Body bounded by 
fix Squares, like a Die. Cubical, as 
a Cubical Foot or a Cubical Inch, 
is, when the ſides of the Squares 
that make the Cube are a foot o 
an inch long. 2 
_ CUTRASSIERS are Ca- 
valry armed with Back, Breaſt, 
and Head-Piece, as moſt of the 
Germans are; we have had no 
Cuiraſſers in the Engliſh Army, 
ſince the laſt Revolution. | 
CuLVERIN is a Cannon about 
inches and a quarter diameter 
of the Bore, and from 9 to 12 
foot long, carrying a Ball of x8 
pound; it is a good battering 
Gun, but is too heavy for a Field- 
Piece. 25 | 
'CURTINis that part of the 
Rampart of a Place which is be- 
twixt the Flanks of two Ba- 
tions, and is the beſt defended 


— 


of any part of the Rampen 
wherefore Beſiegers never A 
their Attacks on the Curtins, hy 
on the Faces of the Baſtions, h 


— 


cauſe of their being defendel DE 
by one Flank. ; Bee 
CUNETTE or Cxvette is a d 0 
Trench about three or four n o. 
thom wide, ſunk along the m 


dle of a dry Moat, to make th 
Paſſage more difficult to the p 
my; it is generally ſunk ſo d 
till they find Water to fill it, a 
is good to prevent the Beftepen 
Mining. : 
CYLINDER or Chace of a Gun 
the Bore or Concavity of a Pie, 
whereof that part which recein 
the Powder and Ball, is calle 
the Charged Cylinder, and thi 
which remains empty after th 
Gun is charged, is called the J. 
cant Cylinder. CAR, 


Ro 


DECAGON is a Figure of 
ten Sides or Polygons, forming 
ten Angles, each of which mj 
be fortify'd with a Baſtion. 

DECAMP is the breakine 
up from a Place where the Army 
has been encamped, to march to 
another. | 

DEFENCE . Place, are the 
parts of a Wall or Rampart 
which flank and defend the reſt, a 
the Flanks, Cazemates, Parapets, 
and Fauſſebrays. The Face of! 
Baſtion, tho it has the ſimple 
Defence of any part of the Fort! 
fication, yet it cannot be ſtorm- 
ed, till the oppoſite Flank be 1 
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d. To be in 4 poſture of De- 
ce, is to be in a Condition to 
iſt or oppoſe an Enemy. 


iges an Army to file off; it is 
e of the greateſt Obſtacles that 
occur in the March of an Ar- 
y, eſpecially if it happen to be 
twixt Woods or Marſhes, for 
not only gives an Enemy an 
traordinary Advantage of ei- 
er attacking the Front or Rear, 
ce they cannot come to relieve 
e another, becauſe of the 
raightneſs of the Paſſage, but it 


J kewile very much 1mpedes the 
0 arch of an Army. A Retreat- 
e Army puts always a Defile 


twixt them and the Enemy to 
cure their Retreat, as the Con- 
derate Army of the Emperour, 
hain and Holland, after the Pat- 
e of Sene f inthe year 1673, be- 
jo at the Siege of Oudenard, and 
aring that the Prince of Conde 
25 adyancing, they raiſed the 
ege, and defended a Defile 
hich happened in the March of 
hat Prince, ſo that he could not 
1thout a conſiderable Diſad- 
antage,hinder their ſaving them- 
ves under the Cannon of Ghent. 
To Defile, is to reduce an Army 
oa {mall Front, to march thro' 
ch a narrow Paſſage. 


Geometry, often uſed in Fortifi- 
ation, to meaſure the Angles, be. 
tp the 36 oth part of the Circum- 
rence of a Circle; a Degree is 


called Minutes, and each Minute 
into 60 Seconds. . 

D EMI. BAS TION, ſee B. 
Defence, Line of Defence, ſee ſtion 


ſer to ſerve it. 


DEGREE is properly a Term 


DS 


id 


Demi-Cannon is a Gun carrying 


Ne. 3 : ag 
DEEILE is a narrow Paſs which a Ball of 32 pound weight, the 


diameter of its Bore is 6 inches 
and a half, and its length from 


12 to 14 foot: they are ſeldom 
uſed at Sieges, becauſe of their 


extraordinary Charge. 


Demi Circle is the half of a 
Circle, cut by a Line paſſing 


througli the Centre, called tlie 
Diameter. 

Demi. Culverin is a Cannon of 
about 9 foot long, the diameter 
of theBore is 4 inches and a quar- 
ter carrying a Ball of 9 pound 
weight; it is a very good Field 
Piece, takes 13 Horſes to draw 
it, and two Gunners and 4 Matrof- 

Demi-Gorge is that part of the 
Polygon which remains after the 


Flank is raiſed, and goes from the 
Curtin to the Angle of the Poly- 


gon, It 1s half of the vacant 
Space or Entrance into a Baſtion. 
DESCENT into a Moat is a 


deepTrench or Sap thro' the Eſpla- 


nade, and nnder the Covert way , 
cover'd over-head with Plans and 
Hurdles, and loaded with Earth a- 
gainſt Artificial Fires, to ſecure the 


Deſcent, which in Ditches that are 
full of Water is made to the brink 


of the Water, but in dry Moats 


the Sap is carried to the bottom 
of the Moat, where Traverſes are 
made to lodge and cover the Be- 


ſiegers. | 


. divided into 60 equal Parts, DESERTER is a Wi 
| | | | | i „„ no, 
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who, by running away from his mand to the Dragoons to alight y 
Regiment or Company, aban- unhorſe. 
dons the Service; he is by the DISPARTofa Gun, is ih 


2 


Articles of War puniſhable by difference in the thicknels of 
Death, and after Cony ' ction, is tal between the Baſe and Muy 
hang'd at the Head of the Regi- Ring, and is found thus; th 
ment he formerly belong d to, with a pair of Caliber Coma Wil | * 
with hisCrime writ on his Breaſt, the diameter of thele two Ring 
and ſuffered to hang till the ſuppoſe of an Englifh Demiculy 
Army leave that Camp, to ter- rin, the diameter of the Baſe my 
rifie others, be about 14 inches, and that 9 

Detachment is a certain number the Muzzle about 11; the dif. 
of Officers or Soldiers drawn ont rence then 1s three, half of Which 
from ſeveral Regiments or Com- is one and a half, which is the (ij. 
panies equally, to be employ'd as ference of the thickneſs of Meti 
the General pleaſes, whether on at theſe two places: The Diſun 
an Attack at a Siege, or in Par- is a piece of Stick of this length 
ties to ſcowr the Country. A ſet on the Muxz/e Ring, which 
Detachment of 2 or 3005 Men, makes a Viſual Ray or Lin 
is a Command for a Brigadeer, drawn from the Bae Ring to th 
$50 for a Colonel, 4 or 5 tor a top of this Stick, an exact pari 


Lieutenant Colonel; a Captain ne- lel to the Axis ot the Concave) 5 
ver marches on a Detachment linder, or to the Soul of h 
with leſs than 5o Men, a Lieute- Piece, and ſerves to direct the 

nave, and an Enſign, and two Ser. Gupner's Fye in levelling his Cu, 


jeants; a Lieutenant is allowed at an Object. 
zo and a Serjeant ; an Exſgn 20 DITCH, ſee Afost. 
and a Serjeant ; and a Serjeant ro DIVISIONS of a Bastaln 
or 12 Men. Detachments are ſome- are the ſeveral Parcels into whid 
times made of entire Squadrons a Battalion is divided in mach 
and Battalions. ing; the Lieutenants and Enfign 

DIAMETER of a Circle, is march before the Diviſions. 
« Right Line which paſſes thro' The Diviſions of an Army, are th 
the Centre and touches the Cir- Brigades. wy 
cumference in two Points, di- DODECAGON, is a F. 
viding the Circle into two equal gure bounded by twelve Sides 
—__—_— forming as many Angles, capabl 
'DISMOUNT the Enemies of being fortified with the ſame 
Cannon, is to break their Carri- number of Baftzons. 
ages, their Wheels, Axiltrees, or DONJON, is a Place of R6 
any thing elſe ſo as to render them treat, to capitulate with mo 
inſerviceable. Advantage, in caſe of Neceſſity. 
Diſmount, is likewiſe a Com- OE.) 05 
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DOSSER, is a ſort of Ba. the Files to the Left, is when eve. 
N | | Ty other File faces to the Left, 
=» | and marches into the next; in 
doubling the Files, the diſtance 
betwixt the Files becomes double. 
DR AGO ON, is a Muſque- 
teer mounted on Horſe-back, 
fighting ſometimes on Foot, and 
ometimes on Horſe- back, accor- 
RR ding as Occaſion requires: they 
| are divided into Brigades, as the 
| Cavalry, and each Regiment into 
| Troops, each Troop having a Cap- 
tet, ſhaped as the Figure A ſhows, tain, Lieutenant, Cornet, <Quarter- 
o he carried on the Shoulders, Maſter, 2 Serjeants, 3 Corporals, 
nd is uled in carrying the Over- and 2 Drums, ſome Regiments 
lus Earth from one part of a For- have Hautboges; they are very 
ification to another, where it is uſeful on any Expedition that re- 
anted. There are likewiſe ſmall quires Diſpatch, for they can 
arts and Wheel-barrows for the keep pace with the Cavalry, aud 
Game uſe, as D. C. do the Duty of Infantry. They 
DOUBLE-TENAILLE, fee Te. encamp generally on the Wings 
mille. of the Army, or at the Paſſes 
Double; to Double, is a Word leading to the Camp, and ſome- 
t Command , as Double your times they are brought to cover 
dankt, or Double your Files; dou- the Generals Quarters; they do 
ing of the Ranks, 1s when the Duty on the Generals of Horſe 
ſecond, fourth, and ſixth Ranks and Dragoons, and march in the 
march into the firſt, third and Front and Rear of the Army. 
ith, ſo that the fix Ranks are DRAW-BRIDGE, ſee 
educed to three, and the Inter- Bridge. | 
als betwixt the Ranks become DRAUGHT-HOOKS, are 
double what they. were before ; large Hooks of Iron, fixt on the 
but, to double by half Files, is Cheeks of a Cannon Carriage, two 
hen the fourth, fifth and fixth on each ſidle, one near the Truni- 
dune march up to double the on- Hole, and the other at the 
eſt, ſecond and third, or the Train, and are called the fore and 
ontrary, To double the Files to the hind Draught Hooks, Large Guns 
ligbt,. is when eyery other File have Draught Hooks near the mid- 
ices to the Right, and marches dle Tranſum, to which are fixt the 
nto the next File to it; fo that Chains which ſerve to eaſe the 
he ix Ranks are turned into 12, Shafts of the Limbers on a march. 
nd each File is 12 deep. To double The fore and hind Hooks are 7 | 
2 for 
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for drawing a Gun backwards or 
forwards by Men, with ſtrong 
Ro pes called Draught. Roper, fixt 
to theſe Hooks. 

DREIN, is a Trench made go 
draw the Water out of a Moat, 
which is aiterwards filled with 
Hurdles and Earth, or with Fa- 
fciries or Bundles of Ruſhes and 
Planks, to facilitate the Paſſage 
over the Mud. | 

DRUM, is a martial Inftru- 
ment uſed by the Foot and Dra- 

ons, in form of a Cylinder, hol- 
ow within and coverd at the 
two ends with Vellum, which is 
ſtretch'd or flackned at pleaſure 
by the means of ſmall Cords and 


fliding Knots : ſome are made of 


is about Sun-ſet, at the firing 
a Gun call'd the Warning pia 


after which the Centries chyl. 
lenge, and the Picquet-Guard i; 
relieved. The Reveille is beat x 
break of day, to warn the Sold. 
ers to riſe, and the Centrizs 9 
torbear challenging. The Alan 
is to call the Soldiers to Arms or 
notice of ſome ſudden Dang: 
To beat a Parley or Chamade, is ty 
deſire a conference with the Ege. 
my. To beat à Call, is to adv. 
tiſe the Soldiers to ſtand to their 
Arms, when a General Officer i; 
paſting by. See Rettle Drum. 
DRUMMER, is he that beatz 
the Drum; each Company of 
Foot has two Drummers; and 1 


Brais, but they are commonly of Battalion has a Drum Major, who 


Wood. The Drum-ſticks are made 
of hard firm Wood, about 15 or 
18 Inches long, tapering towards 
the point, where there is a {mall 
Knob, which by beating againſt 
the Drum head makes the Sound, 
which is different as the ſeveral 
Occaſions require: As To beat the 
General, is a ſignal for the Army 
to make ready to march; The Af 
ſembly is the next Beat, which is 
an Order for the Soldiers to re- 
pair to their Colours; and the 
March, is to command them to 
move. To beat the Retreat, is for the 


Army to keep to their Tents, and 


not to fire till next morning, for 
fear of alarming the Camp; this 


has the command over the othet 
Drums. They are diſtinguiſh'l 
from the Soldiers by Cloaths of 
different faſhion, generally lace 
witha Worſted Livery-lace; their 
Poſt, when a Battalion is drawn 
up, is on the Flanks ; and ona 
March it is betwixt the Diviß. 
ons. | 

DUTY, is the exerciſe of 
thoſe Functions that belong to: 
Soldier; with this diſtinction, 
that Mounting Guards and the like, 
where there is not an Enemy di- 
rectly to be engaged, is called 
Duty; but their marching to meet 
and fight an Enemy is called G+ 
ing upon Service. 


ENS 
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is ſometimes only flanked b 
E. round or ſquare Towers, whic 
| is called a Roman - Mall. : 

FARFH-BAGS, fee Sand. ENFANSPERDUS, ſee 
ans. . Forlorn hope. | 
ECHARPE, To batter en E. ENFILADE; to Enfilade, 
habe, is to batter obliquely or is to be Maſters of a Ground from 
le-ways. The Flanks of Count whence a Poſt or an Enemy is 
g' conſtruction may be bat- flanked, ſo that it may be batter- 
rd en echarpe, becauſe the Angles ed all along a Right Line. At 
che Curtin being ſo obtuſe are the ſecond Siege of Dole in the 
do much diſcover'd. year 1674, the King of France 
Echaugette, ſee Guerritte. cauſed raiſe a Battery, which 
Enbraſures, are the Cuts made enfiladed or ſcowred the whole 
rough the Parapet of a Bq#tery length of the Rampart, and dif 
r the Muizzles of the Guns, and mounted three Faulconets, which 
r the Paſſage of the Shot. the Enemy had planted there. In 
hen a Battery is brought on the conducting the Approaches at a 
lack of a Place, there are thick Siege, care muſt be had that they 
anks of Wood Muſquet-proof be not enfiladed from any Work 
) ſtop the Embraſures, as ſoon as of the Place, but that they be 
e Gun is fired, to ſave the Gun- carried on with Windings and 
and Matroſſes that are employ- Turnings till they are brought to 
about the Guns from the ſmall the Glacis, and then they are car- 
ot, which plays continually ried ſtrait forwards, being ſunk 
don them from the Beſieged. deep in the Ground, and cover'd 
e Battery. G 
EMINENCE, is a High or ENNEAGON, is a Figure 
ling Ground, which over looks or Polygon of nine Sides, and as 
d commands the low places a- many Aveles, each capable of be- 
ut it; ſuch places within Can- ing fortified with a Baſtion. 
n Shot of a fortified Place area ENSIGN, is the Officer that 
at Diſadvantage, for if the Be- carries the Colours, being theloweſt 
gers become Maſters of them, Commiſſion'd Officer in a Com- 
ley can from thence fire into pany of Foot, ſubordinate to the 
e Place, . Captain and Lieutenant ; it is a 
EMPATEM ENT, fee Talus. very honourable and proper Poſt 
ENCIENTE, is the Wall for a Young Gentleman, at his 
Rampart which ſurrounds a firſt coming into the Army: He 
ace, ſometimes compoſed of is to carry the Colours both in 
ons and Curtins, either faced Aſſault or Day of Battel, and 
lined with Brick or Stone, or ſhould be no ways daunted with 
y made of Earth. The Encjente Danger, nor ſhould he quit his 

e "Se 0. . Colours, 
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Colours, but with his Life. In was taken by the Duke of Luna 
entring into a Place, mounting burg. There is a very good þ, 
Guard, paſſing a Review, or go- velope before the Port of St. a 
ing to. Battel, he fhould carry at Maeſtricht. Douay is enyirgy 
his Colours himſelf on his Left with an Envelope, ſo is the Tow 
Shoulder; but upon a March may of Zratzein in the Palatinate, jy 
have them carried by a Soldier, were both taken by the Marg 
tho this is not practiſed in the of Cezan, the day that Mareſch 
Engliſh Army. Turenne gain'd the Battel over tz 
ENVELOPE, is a Work of Duke of Lorrain and Count g 
Earth made ſometimes in the frara, in the year 1674. Sony 
Ditch of a Place, ſometimes with- give the Names of Sillon, Cong: 
out the Ditch, ſometimes in fa- Guard and Conſerves , to fig 
ſhion of a ſimple Parapet, and at Envelopes as are made in th 
other times like a imall Rampart Moat ; ſometimes they are call 
with a Parafet. Envelopes are Lunettes, See Lunette and Silly, 
often made to inclole a weak EPAULE, or Shoulder of! 
Ground, when it is to be done Baſtion, is the place where th 
with ſimple Lines, to ſhun the Face and Flank meet, and fom 
great Charge of Hornworks, Te- the Angle call'd the Angle « i 
nails, or the like, or when they Shoulder. 5 

have not Ground for ſuch large EPAULMENT, is a Wat 
Works. The Caſtle of Namure raiſed either of Earth, Gabions o 
has two Envelopes on the South- Faſcines, loaded with Earth u 
Weſt fide of the Donjon, one before cover fide Ways. The Epaulnen 
the other, compoſed of two Demi- of the Places of Arms for ti 
baſtions and a Curtin, and call'd Cavalry at the entering of t 
the firſt and ſecond Envelofes , Trenches, are generally of Faſci 

and without both theſe, a large mix'd with Earth. | 
Work extending itſelf on the top Epaulment, or Square Ol 
of the Hill withtwo Demi-baſtions, lon, is a Maſs of Earth, of near 
call'd the Terre-Neuve, or New ſquare Figure, faced with a Wal 
Land. The Cittadel of Beſanſon, to cover the Cannon of a c 
which is ſituated on a high ſteep mate. | 
Rock, bas three Envelopes one be- EPTAGON, or Heptagon,! 
tore another towards the Cam- a Figure of ſeven Sides and fey 
paign, which ſerve as ſo many Angles, capable of being fortift 
Covers Ways before the Moat. The with ſeven Baſtions. 
Fort Niewerburg in Holland, is fa- EQUILATERAL Figur 
mous for its Envelope which goes whether Triangle, Square, Cl 

2 round the Fort, and is is a Figure whoſe Sides are! 
_ + frailed and paliſaded with Stakes equal. ITS Of 

as thick as a Man's Body, yet it ESCALADE, ſee 2 
8 : : | ESCARE 


EVO 


„ 
a -SCARPE, ſec Scarpe. more Advantage, or to be in a | 
WA ESPLANADE, is the ſlo- condition of deferiding themſelves 


ing of the Paraper of the Covers the better; and conſiſts in Dou- 
Sc) towards the Campaign; it is blings, Counter marches, Conver- 
e ſame with Glacis, but begins ſors, &c. A Battalion doubles the 
> be antiquated, and is more Ranks when attacked in Front or 
roperly the empty ſpace betwixt Rear, to preyent its being flanked 
Citadel and the Houſes of a or ſurrounded ; for then a Batta. 
own. lion fights with a larger Front. 
ESTOIT LE, ſee Starr-Redoubt. The Files are doubled, either to 
ETAPPE, is a French Term accommodate themſelves to the 


or the Diſtribution of Proviſions neceſſity of a narrow Ground, or 
und Forrape to an Army in their to reſiſt an Enemy which attacks 
te out through a Kingdom, going them in Flank; but if the Ground 


b Winter Quarters, or returning will allow it, Converſion is much 
take the Field. | preferable, becauſe after Conver- 
ETAPPIER, or Vndertaker, ſion the Battalion is in its firſt 
6 he that contracts with a Coun- Form, and oppoſes the File Leaders, 
ry or Territory, for furniſhing which are generally the - beſt 
oops in their March with Provi- Men, to the Enemy; and like- 
jons and Forrage. The Etappier wife becauſe doubling the Files 
to deliver the Etappe to the in a new or not well diſciplined 
ſzjors of Horſe and Foot, or in Regiment, they may happen to 
heir abſence , to the «<Cnarter- fall in Diſorder, Rt: 
iſtexs of Horſe, and Serjeants of EXAGON, is a Figure bounded 
oot; they are not to give the by fix Sides or Polygons, making 
ddiers Money for their Etappe, as many Angles capable of Ba- 
ecauſe it would create Abules, ſt ions. 4 7 

The Officers take ſometimes a EXERCISE, is the Practiſe 
um of Money from the Etappiers, of all thoſe Motions, Actions and 
nd oblige the Soldiers to march Management of Arms, whereby 
wo days march in one, which a Soldier is taught the different 

araſſes both Men and Horſe ex- Poſtures he is to be in under 
rcamiy, and is a great Abuſe. Arms, and the different Motions 
EVOLUTION, is the Mo- he is to make to reſiſt an Enemy, 
lon made by a Body of Troops, which he muſt be perfect in, be- 
ben they are obliged to change fore he be fit for the Service. 
heir Form and Diſpoſition, in EXTERIOR-POLYGON ; ſee 
order to preſerve a Poſt,or occupy Polygon. | 

other to attack an Enemy with 


R FAS 


Facc of 4 Gun, is the Super, 
F. cies of the Metal at the extrem 
e ty ot the muzzle of the Piece, 
FACE of 4 Baſtion , is the FAGGOTS, are Men hin 
ſtreight Line comprehended be- by Officers, whoſe Companies a 
tween the Angle of the Shoulder not full, to muſter, and fo cher 
and the Flanked Angle, which is the Queen of fo much Pay. h 
compoſed of the meeting of the the late War, by a Proclamatin 
two Faces, and is the moſt ad- all over the Army, any that coul 
vanced part of a Baſtion towards give notice of ſuch an Abnſe vn 
the Campaign. The Faces of 4 Ba- promiſed a Reward in Mong 
ſtion are the weakeſt parts of a and his Piſcharge if he deſired 
Fortification, being the leaſt and the Officer, who was guily, 
flanked, It is therefore there was to loſe his Commiſſion, ant 
where the Breach is generally be rendred uncapable of wx 
made ; for the oppoſite Flank ſerving his Majeſty ; and th 
being ruined, which ſhould de- Faggor, who was muſter'a, yn 
fend the Paſſage of the Moat, the puniſhable with Death. 
Beſiegers meet with leſs Oppo- FALCON and Falconette, in 
ſition than they could expect in ſmall Guns; the firſt abont tw 
attacking any other part of the inches three quarters diameter d 
Rampart which is better flank- the Bore, and the other two in 
ed, 1 ches; they are too ſmall to be 
Face of a place, is the Front of uſe in the Field with u 
comprehended between the Flank- Army, and are now out of uſe, 
el Angles of two neighbouring FALSE Alarm, ſee Alarm. 
Baſtions, compoſed of a Curtin, Falſe Attack, ſee Attack. 
two Flanks and two Faces, and FANIONS, are ſmall Flag 
is likewiſe called the Tenaille of 4 carry'd along with the Baggig 
place. In a Siege the Attacks are See Flags. 580 
carry'd againſt both Baſtions when PA SCINEs, are Faggots d 
the whole Tenaille is attack d. ſmall Wood, of about a foot di 
Face Prolong'd, is that part of — — 
the Line of . Ragant, which 
is betwixt the Angle of the Shoul- 
der and the Curtin, or the Line of 
Defence Razant, diminiſhed by the 
length of a Face. f 
Face is likewiſe a word of Com- 
mand; as Face to the right is to 
turn upon the left Heel a quarter 
round to the right. Face to the 
left, is to turn upon the right 
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meter and 6 foot long 4. bound 
1 the middle and at both ends; 
bey are brought by the Cavalry 
o the entrance of the Trenches, 
rom whence the Workmen carry 
hem along to raiſe Batteries or 
other Works, to make Chandeleers, 
Epaulments, or to fill up the Moat 


„ facilitate the paſſage to the 
. oot of the Wall; they are like- 


iſe uſed in making the Sap or 
Deſcent into the Ditch, Wmaking 
eponeers and Coffers, and many 
— things; and being uſed ſo, 
are cover'd over with Earth or 
Raw-Hides, to prevent their be- 


— — 


of the Traverſe being covered with 
Raw-Hides. Faſcines differ from 
Sauciſſons, the former being made 
of ſmall Wood, and the latter of 
Branches of Trees B. Faſcines are 
ſometimes ordered to be made by 
the Cavalry, before a march over 
bad Ground, and are carried by 
them, each Trooper having one to 
mend the Ways. | | 
FAUSEBRAYE, is a ſmall 
Rampart about 3 or. 4 fathom 
wide, bordered with a Parafet 
and Banquett, the Deſign of it is 
to defend the Foſs ; they are not 
reckoned ſo uſeful where there is 


ng ſet on fire. They are uſed in a dry Moat, becauſe the Beſiegers 
fortifying a Place, eſpecially may make better Works for the 
rhere the Farth is bad, to Defence of it than Fauſebrayes, 
bind the Rampart, where they are ſuch as Traverſes, Scillons, and 
laid athwart ways and drove Coffers. But in places ſurrounded 
down with StakesC,with a Bed of with a wet Ditch, they may be 
Earth above them, the Faſcines more uſeful, provided they be 

gain and Earth again, till the made only before the Curtin and 
Lmpart be finiſhed ; or to __ Flanks, for lying low, they can- 
up the Earth of the Parapet, and not be eaſily hurt by the Enemies 
then they're laid length-ways, and Cannon, and defend the Foſs bet- 
drove faſt with Stakes of 3 or 4 ter, becauſe of their low Situa- 
foot long. There are ſhorter Fa- tion, than the Rampart, which, 
eines or Bavins, about a foot becayſe of its height, cannot ſo 

and a half long, which being well diſcover the Foſs. They 
pitch'd over, are to be thrown ought never to be made before the 
«pf a Gallery or other Work Faces, eſpecially in places faced 
of the Enemy, to ſet it on fire. with Brick or Stone, becauſe the 
In the year 1644, when his Royal Breach being generally made in 
Highneſs Gaſton of France, Duke the Face, the Ruins and Rubbiſh 
of Orleans, beſieged Graveline , of the Rampart are ſtop'd in the 


over the Moat with Faſcines, a Aſcent of the Breach; and in 
Vebolitan Soldier of the Garriſon places lined with Brick or Stone, 
I endeavouring to burn this Tra- the pieces of Stone or Brick fly a- 
zerſe, his Fireworks rebounded on mong the Soldiers that are in the 
eter mſelf and burnt him, the Faſcines Fau 858 SIDE 


PEL 


haying made a Paſſage or Bridge Fauſebray , which facilitates the 
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FELLING-AX, ſee Ax. lion or Squadron. The Files of; 
FELLOWS, are 6 pieces Battalion of Foot, are general) 
of Wood, each whereof form a {ix deep, and thoſe of a Squaty 
piece of an Arch of a Circle of 60 of Horſe three. The Files muſ 
Degrees, and join'd all together be ſtreight and parallel one to wx, 
Duledges, make an entire Cir- other; to double the Files, is h 
cle, which, with the addition of put two Files into one, which 
a Nave and 12 Sfokes, make a makes the depth of the Battalin 
Wheel. See the Proportion of double of what it was in numbe 
them at heel. x of Men, The File Leaders are th 
EICHANT. Line of Defence foremoſt Men in each File; th 
Fichant, fee Line. Bringer are the laſt Men d 
FIELD-OFFICERS, are thoſe each File, or the laſt Rank of th 
that have the Power and Com- Battalion; the half File-Leadey, 
mand over a whole Regiment, is the fourth Rank, becauſe the 
ſuch are the Colonel, Lieutenant fourth, fifth and ſixth Ranks an 
Colonel and Major, but ſuch call'd the Rear half Files, as th | 
whoſe Commands reach no fur- firſt, ſecond and third are th 
ther than a Troop or Comtany, are Front half Files. | 
not Fzeld-Officers. See Ofjicers. To File off, is the ſame as y 
Field. Pieces, are (mall Guns Defile, or to file off from a larg 
proper to be carried along with Front to march in length. A 
the Army into the Field, ſuch as Army is ſaid to file off from the 
3 Pounders, Minions, Saler, 6 Right or from the Left, wha 
Pounders, Demi Culverins, and 12 the Squadrons begin to mon: 
Founders, which, becauſe of their from the Right or Left, march. 
imalneſs, are eaſier drawn, are ing one after another, and fo re 
a leſs Charge, require leſſer ducing the two Lines or Ranks di 
quantities of Ammunition, and the Army to two long Files, A 
are eaſter ſerved. 23 Battalion is ſaid to file off 
Field Staff, is a Weapon carried when it marches by Diviſions or 
by the Gunrers, about the length Sub-diviſions. | 
of a Halbert, with a Spear at the FIKE,isa Word of Command 
end, having on each fide Ears to the Foot Soldiers te dilchargt 
ſcrew'd on, like the Cock of a their Muſquets, to the Cavalry to 
Match Lock, where the Gunne,s diſcharge their Carabines or Pi 
ſcrew in lighted Matches when ſtols, to the Greaadzers to fit 
they are upon Command; and their Grenades, and to the Gun 
then the Fizld-Staffs are ſaid to ners to fire the Guns. Running 
he aemed,. Fire, is when a Rank of Mz! 
EIL E, is the Line of Soldiers drawn up, fire one after another 
ftanding one behind another , or when the Lines of an Arm 
are drawn out ta fire Victory 
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r which each Squadron and Bat- Fire-Maſter, is an Officer who 
lion takes it from another, from gives the Directions and Propor- 
e Right of the firſt Line to the tions of Ingredients for each 
ft, and then from the Left to Compoſition required in Fire- 
ge Right of the ſecond Line. works, whether they be for Plea- 
Fire-Arms 3 under this Name ſure-Works , ſuch as Balloons , 
e comprehended all ſorts of Rackets, 8c. or for the War, as 
rms that are charged with Fuſes, Fire. balls, Carcaſſes, eQuick- 
owder and Ball, as Cannon, match, &c. or firing of Bombs, 
ſulquets, Caradines, Piſtols, Blun- Petards, and Hand Grenades; 
rbuſſes, &c. - : theſe Orders are given to the 
Fire-Ball, is a Compoſition of Fire-Workers and Bombardeers who 
| execute them. The chief Fire- 
Maſter of England, is a Poſt be- 
longing to the Office of Ord- 
nance. © 
Fire- Pots, are ſmall Earthen 
Pots, into which 1s put a Gre- 
nade filled with Powder, and 
then the Pot is filled with fine 
| — Powder till the Grenade be cover- 
al- Powder, Sulphur, Salt petre, ed, then the Pot is covered with 
uch, &c. about the- bigneſs of a piece of Parchment, and two 
Hand Grenade A, coated over pieces of Match acroſs lighted ; 
ithFlax, and primed with a flow this Pot being, thrown by a handle 
ompoſition of a Fuze, to be of Match where it is deſign'd, it 
arown into the Enemies Works breaks and fires the Powder and 
n the Night time, to diſcover burns all that is near it, and like- 
here they are; or to fire wiſe fires the Powder in the Gre- 
louſes, Galleries, or other Blinds nade, which oughr to have no 
df the Beſtegers ; but they are Fuſe, to the end its Operation 
hen armed with Spikes or Hooks may be the quicker. See the Fi- 
dt Iron that they may not roll off, gure at Fire Ball, B 
ut ſtick or hang where they are Fire-Workers, are Officers ſub- 
lefigned to have any Effect. ordinate to the Fire-Maſters, but 
Fire-Lock, or Fufil, is a Fire command the Bombardeers ; they 
um carried by a Foot Soldier; receive the Orders from the Fire- 
he, Barrel of it is about three Maſter, and not only ſee them 
foot eight inches long, the Stock executed, but work themſelves a- 
Is about 4 foot and eight inches, long with the Bombardeers ; there 
and the Pore is fit to receive a are twenty four Fire I 0rkers eſta- 
Bullet of Lead of an ounce bliſh'd in the Office ot Ord- 
eight. 1 nance; - *: ---_--- 7 $4 
0 Ce 4 
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Fzreworks, are the Works made 
by the Fire-#orkers, whether for 
War or Recreation. | 

FLAGS, in French Fanions, are 


in the Ba 
Army, to diſtinguiſh the Baggage 
of one Brigade from another, and 


of one Battalion from another, 


that they may be marſhalled by 
the Vag gon. Maſter-General, accor- 
ding to the Rank of their Bri. 
gades, where they are to keep du- 


ring the March, to avoid the Con- 


fuſion that otherwiſe would be. 
FLANK, is that part of the 


is that part of the Curtin fm 
whence the Face of the oppoſy 
| Baſtion may be diſcovered, Thi 
ſmall Banners of Diſtinction ſtuck ſhows in a Plan upon Paper 9 

age-Waggons of the be a good Defence, but is ry, 
cted by moſt Engineers as y 


cially if it be of a ſandy Earth 


— 


Flank Oblique, or Second Flay 


ways uſeful for its being ruing 
at the beginning of a Siege, eſp 


the ſecond Farapet which mayh 
raiſed behind the former, is of Mit i. 
no uſe, for it neither diſcover; FI 
nor defends the Face of the oppo. one 
ſite Baſtion, beſides it ſhortens tl 
Flank which is the true Defene WF | 


the parts of a Fortification' which Flanks of an Army, are the 
the Beſiegers endeavour moſt to Troops encamped on the Right 


| Rampart which joins the Face and and the continual. Fire of . .! 
the Curtin, comprehended betwixt Beſiegers Cannon will never ſuffer WW th! 
the Angle of the Curtin and the them to raiſe a ſecond Para. dei 
Angle of the Shoulder, and is the This ſecond Flank defends ver C 
principal Defence of a Place. En- obliquely the oppoſite Face, and | 
gineers have differed very much is to be uſed only in a Pho WW 4 

about raiſing the Flank, ſome which is to be attacked by a 
make it perpendicular on the Face, Army without Cannon, as being 
ſome on the Curtin, others per- only a conceited Opinion of C« We 
pendicular on the Line of Defence, binet Engineers WM" 
fome give it an Angle of 98 De- Flank Retired, or Low Flani;, ; 
grees with the Curtin, and Vaubon one of the Plaiforms of the Ca Wh © 
makes it the Chord of a Segment, mate, and is ſometimes call'd th: Wt © 
whoſe Centre is the Angle of the Cover'd Flank. This is general“ 
Shoulder of the next Baſtion; its called the Catenate, when ther = 
uſe is to defend the Curtin, the is only one Platform retired to © 
Flank and Face of the oppoſite wards the Capital of the Baſtin, ! 
Baſtion ; to defend the Paſſage of and covered by an Orillon; thele Ml © 
the Moat, batter the Sailliant retired Flanks are a great Defene Ii © 
Angles of the Counterſcarp and to the oppoſite Baſtion, and to I 
Glacis, from whence the Beſieged the Paſſage of the Moat, becauſe I ' 


generally ruin the Flanks with the Beſiegers cannot fee nor eaſi 
their Artillery, for the Flanks are diſmount their Guns. 


ruin, becauſe of _ away the and Left. Flanks of 4 Battalion, 
Pet of the Face of the oppo. are the Files on the Right and 4 
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To flank, is to attack and fire Geometrical Pace, 3 foot an 


Ene 


pon the Flank of an Enemy; it gliſh Tard, and two foot and a 


5 a very common Term, and ve- 
y eſſential in Forrification, for all 

orks that have only their De- 
ſence right forwards are deficient, 
and muſt have each place to flank 
mother, and be flanked recipro- 
claly, otherwiſe it is not in Per- 
fection. The Curtin is the ſtrong- 
eſt part of a Fortification, becauſe 


lit is flanked at both ends by the 
lane, and the Face having but 


one Defence from the oppoſite 
Flank, is counted the weakeſt. 

Flanked-Angle, ſee Angle. 

Flack, is a Horn or ſuch a 
thing made for carrying of Pow- 
der, and has a meaſure of the 
Charge of the Piece for the top. 

FLYING-ARMY, ſee 


Army. | 

Flying-Bridge, ſee Bridge. 

FOOT, are ſuch as liſt them- 
ſelves under a Captain to ſerve on 
Foot, and are armed with a 
Sword, Bagonet, Fire lock or Pike, 
Collar of Bandeleers, Cartridge-Box, 
e. The Foot are formed into 
Companies, and according to the 
Articles of War, a Soldier is not 
to leave his Company without 
leave from his Officer to go a- 
bout his own Buſineſs, without 
_ reputed a Deſerter, and 
tryed for his Life. Theſe Compa- 
nies are formed into Regiments, 
called Regiments of Foot. | 

Foot, as it is a Meaſure, con- 
tains 12 inches, and each inch 12 


half make a Common Pace. To 


be on the ſame Foot, is to be in 


the ſame Circumſtances with an- 
other. A Regiment is ſaid to be 
on the ſame Foot with another, 
when it has the ſame number of 
Men and the ſame Pay. To gain 
or loſe Ground Foot by Foot, is to 
diſpute a Poſt reſolutely with an 
Enemy, loſing it by degrees, and 
defending every bit of it to the 
utmoſt. 

Foot-Bank, is a ſmall ſtep of 
Earth, on which the Soldiers 
ſtand to fire over the Parapet; 
there are generally two, and ſome- 
times three, but the height of 
the Parapet from the uppermoſt 
Foot- Bank, ought always to be 
four foot and a half. See Ban- 
quett. ; 
FORELAND, ſee Liz iere. 

FORGE, is an Engine carried 
along with the Artillery for the 
Smiths, and is a travelling Smiths 
Forge. Forge for hot Ball, 1s the 
place where the Ball are made 
hot before they be fired off; it is 
built of Brick, and hath a Fur- 
nace below, over which are Bars 
of Iron; it is cover'd over-head, 
and the Balls laid upon the Bars 
till they be red hot, and are taken 


out with long Ladles to be put in i 


the Gun. The Materials for ſuch 
Forges are carried along with the 


Artillery, when there is any de- 


ſign of burning Magazines or the 


Lines; 6 foot make a Fathom, like with hot Ball. 


which is a Meaſure equal to the 


FORELORN in Fresch En- 


Tojſe in Franoe ; 5 foot make a fans Perdus, are Men detached 


from 
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from ſeveral Regiments, or other- an Advantagious Poſt, to fortif 
wiſe appointed to make the firſt the Lines and Quarters of a $i 
Attack in Day of Battel, or at a and ſeveral other things. Thy 
Siege to be the firſt in ſtorming are of different Figures, and an 
the Counterſcarp, mounting the made ſmaller and greater, ace 
Breach or the like. They are ding as the Ground require, iſo!" 
called fo from the eminent Dan- ſome are in the ſhape of Baſtin, ucts 
ger they are expoſed to; but this as the Fort raiſed on the fide of WP'*? 
Word is old, and begins to be the Hill of Bouge at Namure, ꝙ Mort 
oblolete. EL: the Fort raiſed in 1701, by (e. 
FORMERS are of ſeveral horne on St. Peter's Hill at Mn 
ſorts, but the chief is for making ſtricht, called St. Peter's Far; Jeff 
Cartridges for Cannon; they are ſome are fortify'd with entin k. 
round pieces of Wood fitted to Baftions , others with Demi b. et! 
the diameter of the Bore of a ſtions; ſome are - raiſed on 2 
Gun, on which.the Paper, Parch- Square, and others on a pen. At 
ment, or Cotton which is to make gon. The Fort de la Lipte neu e 
the Cartridge, is rolled before it Weſel , is a Square with four Alte 
be ſewed. 5 large Baſtions, but was taken in“ 
PORRA GE, is the Hay, leſs than one hour by the Prince WW"! 
Oats, Barley, Wheat , Graſs , of Conde, in 1672. The Fort $, WF" 
Fitches, Clover, &c. which is cut Andrew in the Iſle of Bommel, is 1 
down and brought into the Camp Pentagon. A Fort differs from: ott 
by the Troopers, for the Subſiſtance Citadel, becauſe this laſt is al. ul 
of their Horſes; it ought ways raiſed by the Orders of the be 
to be chiefly conſidered by the Soveraign. Small Forts are made ; 
Quarter-· Maſter-General in en- in form of a Star, having five, WW" 
camping an Army, that it be in fix or ſeven Angles, and are raiſel 7 
a Country of Forrage; it is he for the ſecurity of the Lines of E 
that orders the Method of the Circumvallat ion. | 
forraging, and poſts the Guards FORTIFICATION, 1san 0 
for the ſecurity of the Forragers. Art by which a Place is put ina 
Dry Forrage, is the Hay, Oates and poſture of Defence, ſo that every Ml © 
Straw which is delivered out from one of its parts defends and is ; 
the Magazines, to the Army in defended by another, and dil- f 
Garriſon, or when they take the covers the Enemy in Front and i 
Field before the Forrage be grown Flank, oppoſing to an Enemy the : 
ö breadth and depth of a Foſs, and 
FORT, is a Work inviron'd the height and ſolidity of the 
on all ſides with a Most, Rampart, Rampart, ſo that a ſmall Body of WW , 
and Parapet; the Deſign of it is to Men behind this Wall may be | 
ſecure ſome high Ground, or the able to reſiſt a great Army. Fort! 
Paſſage of a River, to make good fication is likewiſe taken for . | 
W the 
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e Works that ſerve to cover or plying its Defects; ſuch as Ræve 
fend a ſtrong Place. It is alſo line, Half Moons, Horn- works, Re- 
e Art by which an Engineer doubts, &c. Natural Fortification 
akes Plans and Deſigns, ratles conſiſts in a place's being ſtron 
:Ferent ſorts of Works, digs the by Nature, ſuch as being ſituat 


ucts the Approaches, either in the other way, which makes it of 
ttack or Defence of a Place: In difficult Acceſs, whether it be oc- 
ort, it requires an Engineer to caſiond by Rivers, Marſhes , 
e 2 good Deſigner, Architect, ſtrong Defiles, or the like. | 
liner, and Mechanick, and to un- Fortification Defenſive, regards 
Jerſtand Gunnery. ___ thePrecautions and the Induſtry 
Fortification Ancient, were Walls by which a weak Party oppoſes a 
dr Detences made of Trunks and ſtronger, and concerns particular- 
ranches of Trees mix'd with ly the Governours of Places, who 
-arth, to ſecure them from the knowing the weakneſs and the 


altered afterwards to Walls of them, ought to endeavour to ſe- 
tone, to ſecure them from ſur- cure it from Surprizes and At- 
prizes; and to reſiſt the Efforts of tacks. Fortiſication Offenſive, has 


or Parapets on the top of the annoying an Enemy, and concerns 
other, behind which they made particularly the General of an 
uſe of their Darts in Security, Army in the Field, who deſigns 
being coyer'd from the Enemies to lay Siege to ſome of the Ene- 
fight by theſe ſmall Parafets , mies Towns: this teaches him 
which they cut into Loop-holes how to take all Advantages 
and Battlements to facilitate the in marching or encamping his 
Effect of their Darts, and theſe Troops, the Order and Diſpo- 
Walls were flanked by round or fitions of Battels, and the man- 
n W/quare Towers. Modern Fortifi ner of carrying on a Siege, and of 
(ion, is that which is flanked taking of Towns, &c. PE 

and defended by Baſtions and Out- Fortification Regular, conſiſts in 
ot, and whoſe Works are fo a Place's being regularly fortified, 
„ boolid, that they are Proof againſt the ſides of the Polygon being of a 


the force of Cannon, and cannot length, and the Angles equal; in its 


e be beat down, but by a continual being defended by Baſtions and o- 
1 fire from ſeveral Batteries of ther Works, whole relative parts 
e Cannon. 5 rere equal and uniform. Irregular 
f Fortification Artificial, are the Fortification, 1s when a Town has 
e Works raiſed by an Engineer, to ſuch an Irregular Situation, as 
ſtrengthen the natural Situation renders it incapable of being re- 
of a Place, by repairing and ſup- gularly fortified, both becauſe of 
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fs, faces the Ramparts, and con- on a Hill or in a Marſh, or any 


iolence of an Enemy: this they ſtrength of the Place intruſted to 


an Enemy, they raiſed little Valls a regard to the ſeveral Ways of 


the 
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the difference of its ſides, ſome or Barrels, fo that the Sauriſt g 
being too long, others too ſhort ; Pudding may fire them all at om 
as likewiſe becauſe of its being It is left to the Judgment of th 
{ſurrounded with Precipices, Val- Engineer or Miner to augmenty 
leys, Ditches, Rivers, Hills, Rocks diminiſh this Quantity a K 
or Mountains, and muſt therefore thinks convenient, and to prop 
be fortified with Works ſuitable tion it to the Nature of th 
to the Situation. Ground or Rock on which th 
F O88, ſee Moat. Work is raiſed, which is toþ 

FOUCADE, Fougade, or blown up ; for if a great deal d 
Foug aſſe, is a ſmall Aſine under a Powder meet with little Reik 
Poft, which is in danger of falling ance, it makes only a hole h 
into the Enemies hands, to blow raiſing the Earth above it wig 
It up ; it is thus made; they dig a great Violence. Sometimes thy 
a hole or pit in the ground about make four or five Chambers uy 
eight or ten foot wide, and ten der a Work, and put but! 
or twelve deep, which is fill'd ſmallQuantity of Powder in each 
with Sacks of Powder, upon as 100 UL. or the like. At th 
which are laid pieces of Wood Siege of Candy, the Turks and 5. 
croſs ways, with Stones and Earth netians made Fourneaus under th 
and whatever elſe can make a great Rock of the Demi baſtion of $: 


_ deſtruction ; this 1s fired by the 
help of a Sauciſs or Train, which 
has a communication with the 
Counterſcarp or ſome other Poſt. 
We could not keep footing in the 
 Half-Meon we had carry'd, becauſe 
of two Fougades ſprung by the E- 
nemy, Which ruined the Lodg- 
ment we had made in the. Gorge. 
FOURNEAU, Powder-Cham- 
ber, or Chamber of 4 Mine. is a 
Hole or Cavity made under a 
Work, the Top of which is ſome- 
times cut into ſeveral Points like 
Chimneys to ma ke more paſſages 
for the Powder,to the end it may 
have its Effects on ſeveral ſides at 
the ſame time; and ſometimes it 
is in form of a hollow Cube, about 
ſive or ſix foot large: the Charge 
ot a Chamber or Fourneau is about 
1000 l. of Powder put into Sacks 


Andrew, which were charged with 
70 Barrels of Powder. A Four. 
au ought not to be charged tillit 
be ready to fpring, becauſe the 
Powder lying too long in the Hy 
midity of the Earth, loſes its 
Force. When the Powder is put 
in Barrels, one of the Staves mul 
be taken out, and a quantity af 
Powder ſcatter'd round; if it be 
in Sacks, they muſt be ript and 
Powder ſtrowed about, that they 
may fire all at once. The Mouth 
of the Feurneau is to be ſtoppd 
with great Planks and pieces of 
Wood. and the Vacancy which 1s 
left, after the Fourneau is charged, 
muſt be fill'd with Stones and 
pieces of Wood, and all the Tur- 

nings well ſtopp'd. | 
FRAISES are piecas of wood 
of {1x or ſeven foot long, plans 
| . Under 
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ger the Cordon; and in places the Horſe, and the Serjeants in 
hich are not faced with Stone or the Foot. ; 3 
ee ali Front of 4 Place, is the ſame as 
the Face of a Place, or the Tenaille, 
beipg all that is contained between 
the Flanked Angles of two neigh- 
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fove — of a 8 of 
| Meal Powaer, Salt Petre and Sul- 
III phur, having ſome Threads of 
trick, they are planted at the Quick match fixed in the top of 
iſe of a Parapet, being let about it. When it is uſed it is drove 
jalf way into the Rampart ; they into the Bomb, being firſt cut ac- 
re not laid parallel to the Baſe cording to the Diſtance the Bomb 
ff the Rampart, but a little ſloping is to be thrown, and the time it 
lownwards with their Points, may be ſuppoſed to ſtay in the 
hat Men cannot ſtand on them ; Air, that it may be ſpent, and 
heir chiefeſt uſe is to hin- the Bomb break as it falls; when 
ler the Garriſon from Deſerting, the Bomb is put in the Mortar, the 
hich would be eaſie without Cape of the Fuſe is cut off, and 
hem, eſpecially in Places with the Quickmatch ſpread out of the 
Iry Moats. They likewiſe pre- Fuſe upon the Bomb, and falted 
ent Surprizes and Eſcalades. See with a hand-full of Meal-powder, 
in the Figure, which takes fire from the flaſh of 
To Fraiſe 4 Battalion, is to line the Aſortar, and fires the Fuſe. : See 
he Muſquetters round with the Bomb. ; 
ikes, that if they ſhould be char- FUSIL, ſee Firelock. _ 
ed with a Body of Horle, tle FUSELEERS, are Foot 


— — 


. 7. bouring Baſtions, vi. the two 
1 77 Faces, two Flanks and the Cur 
ö I JE | FUSE is a Pipe of Wood 
jg 
by 
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. ikes being preſented, may cover Soldiers armed with Fuſes, with 
ebe Muſquerteers from the ſhock of Slings to fling them. There are 
* he Horſe, and ſerve as a Barri- four Regiments in our Army, 


ale. | which have always been called 
FRONT of 4 Battalion is the Euſeleers, and go by the Name of 
| Rank or the File-Leaders; it the Bmgliſh, Scotch , Iriſh and 
is likewiſe called the Face or Head Welch Fuſeleers, but now we 
pf a Battalion. Front of a Squa- have none but Euſeleers abroad, 


iron is the firſt Rank of Troopers. for the Pikes are quite laid aſide., 
Front of an Army is the firſt row The firſt Deſign of Fuſeleers, was 
of Tents in the firſt Line, which to prey the Artillery, for which 
the Regiment of Engliſh Fuſe-. 
OE leers 


ted e the Quarter. Maſters Tents in 
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leert now commanded by Sir 


Charles O Hara were firſt railed 
to ſupply the want of Pikes, 
and to ſecure themſelves againſt 
Horſe. The EN ſeleers uſed to carry 
Turn-pikes along with them, which 
in a Camp were placed along the 
front of the Battalion, and on a 
March were carried by the Sol- 

each carrving one of the 
ſhort Pikes, and two by turf 
the Sparr through which they are 
thruſt, 1o that they were quickly 
put together. 


G. 
GABIONS, are Bagkets of 5 
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or 6 foot high, and 4 or 5 broad, 
equally wide at top and bottom; 


they are made of pieces of Wil- 


low of about fix foot long, fuck 
in the Ground in a Circle, which 
they work round with *mal! 
Branches, Leaves and all, and af- 
terwards fill them with Farth to 


= a Cover or Parapet betwixt 
them and the Enemy; they are 


ſometimes uſed in making Barte- 
ries, and are brought empty to 


* * 5 F 256 
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the place, and placed thm 
a breaſt, which makes the 4, 
ſtance between the Embraſur 
two are placed behind theſe, þ 
as to cover the Joinings of th 
firſt three, and one behind th 
two, which make the Embruſu 
wide enough at the outſide, theh 
ſix Gabions being the Merlon ; the 
Pioneers or Soldiers employed fq 
that uſe, fill them with Earth 
but they are never ſo good as 1 
Battery raiſed of Earth or g. 
Icines, becauſe, if there be: 
Counterbattery to play upon them, 
they are eaſily rained. Some 
times they are uſed in making 
Lolgments on a Poſt, and ſome. 
times in making the Parafet df 
the Approaches, elpecially when 
the Attack is carrying on, thro 
a rocky Ground. At the Sieges 
Namure in the year 1695, the 
third night after opening the 
Trenches at the Village of Poug, 
the Ground was fo ſtrong anl 
full of Rocks, that we wen 
forced to uſe Gabions, and to 
bring the Farth a great way to 
fill them. When the Approachr 
are got near the Covert Way, the 
Beſiegers endeavour to ſet the Gt: 
bions on fire by {mall Faſc ines o 
Bavins pitch'd over, which they 
throw upon them. See the F. 
gure. TT 
GALLERY for paſſing 4 Mott, 
is a covered Walk made of ſtrong 
Beams, and cover'd over- Head with 
Planks, and loaded with Earth: 
'twas formerly uſed for put- 
ting the Aſiner to the Foot of the 
Rampart : ſometimes the Gallery 
1 
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covered over with Raw- Hides, 


o defend it from the Artificial 
ires of the Beſieged. The Galle- 
y ought to be very ſtrong of 
jouble Planks on that fide to- 
ards the Flank, to make it Mu- 
quet Proof. It is made in the 
amp, and brought along the 
Trenches in pieces to be join'd to- 
ether in the Foſs ; it ought to 
e eight foot high, and ten or 
welve wide; the Beams ought to 
be half a foot thick, and two or 


t 
by three foot aſunder; the Planks 
the For Boards nailed on each five, 


and filled with Earth or Planks 
in the middle; the covering to 
riſe with a ridge, that what is 
thrown upon it by the Beſiegers 
with a Deſign to burn it, may 
roll off. See the Figure. 

Gallery of a Mine, is the ſame as 
Branch of a Mine, and 1s a Paſſage 
under ground of three or four 
100: wide under the Works, 
where a Mine or Countermine is 
carried on, The Beſieged and the 
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Beſiegers carry each of them 
Branches under ground in ſearch 
of each others Mines, which of- 
ten meet and deſtroy one another, 
or at leaſt diſappoint the Effect 
of the Mine. Our Miners having 
heard thoſe of the Enemy, fix 
a Petard in their Gallery, which 
pierced into the Enemies, and caſt 
ſuch a Smoak as ſtifled moſt of 
the Work-men. See Mine. 
_ GARRISON Town, is a ſtrong. 
Place, in which Troops are quar- 
tered, and do Duty tor the Secu- 
rity of the Place; Keeping ſtrong 
Guards at each Port, and a Main 
Guard in the Market Place, The 
Troops that are put into a Town, 
either for their Security or Sub- 
ſiſtance in the Winter time, or 
are there in the Summer for the 
Defence of the Place, are called 
the Garriſon of that Ibn. 
GATE, is made of ſtrong 
Beams and Planks, with Iron 
Bars, and turns upon Hinges, to 
ſecure the Entry of a Town a- 
gainſt an Enemy. The Gate is 
generally in the middle of the 
Cartin, and has the Defence of 
both Flanks ; thoſe which are in 
the-Flank, weaken the moſt ne- 
ceſſary part of the Fortification, 
and when they are in the Face, 
they are ſtill more prejudicial to 
the Baſtion, which ought to be 
clear, to make Retrenchments upon 
Occaſion, The Gates of a ſtrong 
Place are ſhut about five a Clock 
in the Winter, fix in the Spring, 
and ſeven or eight in the Sum- 
mer, and are opened at ſeven, fix 
and five, At the opening of the 
| Gates, 
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Gates, a Party of Horſe is ſent Bed of Gagons is fixed with 
to Patrouille in the Country round of Wood; the ſecond Bed o 
the Place, to diſcover Ambuſcades to be laid to bind the forms 
or Lurking Parties of the Enemy, that is over the Joints of it, ay 
and to fee if the Country be ſo continued till the Rampart 
clear. In ſome Garriſons the finiſhed ; betwixt theſe Beds thy 
Guard mounts at the opening of generally ſow all forts of bin 
the Gates, ſo that in caſe of a Sur- ing Herbs to ſtrengthen the Ray. 
prize, both the Old and the New fart 
Guards being under Arms, they GENS-DARMES, are ay, 
are in a Condition of md dy of Horſe divided into Indeyey, 
king a good Defence. The Word dant Troops, called fo, becaul 
nor the Orders ought never to be formerly they . in Armour; 
given, till after the Gates are they are part the King of 
hut, for fear of Spies lurking in France's Houſhold ; theſe Tray 
the Town, that may carry Intel- are commanded by Captain Lin 
ligence to the Enemy. tenants, the King and Princes of 
GAZONS, are Sods or pieces the Blood being their Captains; 
— — — — Y the King's Troop, beſides a Captain. 
Bs EE: Lieutenant, has two Sub Linus 
nantes, three Enfigns, and thre 
 Guidons. The other Troops which 
are thoſe of the Scots Gendarme, 
the «Queen's, the Dauphin's, the 
Gendarmes of Anjou, Burgundy, thi 
_ Eneliſh and Flemiſh Gendarmen, 
and thoſe of the Duke of Orlean, 
are called the Small Gendarmen, 
| and have each a Captain-Lieui: 
; T— ant, Sub-Lieutenant, Enfpgn, Gui. 
of freſh Earth covered with don, and Quarter-Maſter. Thy 
Graſs, about a foot long, and carry a Standard longer than the 
half a foot broad, cut in form of Light Horſe, and divided into 
a Wedge to line the Parapet; two Points a little rounded, e 
it the Earth be fat and full of nerally adorn'd with ſome Device 
Herbs, it is the better; they are or Cypher in Embroidery and: 
made fo, that their Solidity Fringe; each Troop has a pair of 
makes a Triangle; to the end, that Kerzle-Drums, and two Trumpets. 
being mixt and beat with the GENERAL of «n Army, is 
reſt of the Earth of the Rampart, he who commands in chief, and 
9 may eaſily ſettle together is the ſame in an Army as the 
and incorporate in a Maſs with Soul is in the Body; for as all 
the reſt of the Rampart, The firſt the Actions of the Body 8 
| | | 7%. Boo 
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am the Motions of the Soul, ſo averſion to Flattery 3 to make 


ht to do nothing but by the treating his Officers with Civi 

Jers of the General ; who ought ty, hearing their Reaſons, and 
be a Man of Courage and praiſing and rewarding | 
onduct, to have a great Expe- Actions, and puniſhing Crimes; 
ence. to be of good Quality, he ought notwithſtanding to be 


m a Terror to his Enemies, and ſion, in ſeeing his Orders punctu- 
fety of the Army, therefore I Diſcipline would be Toft. The 
ink it the greater Qualification; Function of a General, is to regu- 
r Bravery without Conduct, late the March of the Army and 
ity. A General's Conduct ap- Poſts, to command Parties for 
als in eſtabliſhing his Maga- Intelligence, to give out the Or- 


d not engage his Troops too far, vais; in day of Battel, he chuſes 


*. ichout knowing which way to the moſt Advantagious Ground, . 
* Wing them off, and to ſubſiſt makes the Diſpoſition of his Ar. 
ret dem, and in knowing to take my, poſts the Artillery, ſends off 
ich e moſt Advantagious Poſts , the Baggage to a place of Seeuri- 
n eber to fight or ſhun a Battel at ty, and ſends his Orders by his 
4 s Pleaſure: His Experience Aid de Camps, where there is O@- 


akes his Army have ſuch Con- caſion. At a Siege, he cauſes to 


-mſclves ſure of Victory before obſerves it, orders the making of 
ey engage: His Quality begets the Lines of Cireumvallatian and 
greater Reſpect, and augments Congrevallation, and making the 


ney es him Intelligence of the Ene- Works, and makes Detachinents 
the Wy,of their Strength and Deſigns, to ſecure his Convoys. The 
nto Without which he is in the dark, Charge of a General is of a great 
de d cannot know which way Extent, and requires à particular 


ee take his Meaſures 3 he ought Care, becauſe it is on him the 


d 4 erefore to encourage his Speer, Sovereign repoſes the Care of all 


more inclia'd to him than Prince George of Denmark, is now 

the Enemy. A has egy, Captain General of all Her Maje- 

ewiſe to be natyrally In- ſty's Forces by Sea and Land, and 

ind to Bie 3 to be his Gtace the Duke of Marlboriig b, 
f Gloxy, an 


lover 


at great number of Regiments himſelf beloved by every body, 1 


1 Liberal ; his Valour makes rigorous and ſevere upon Ocea- 
zon his Conduct depends the ally obſerved, otherwiſe Military 
5 often brought things to Extre- their Encampment, to viſie the 


nes in convenient Places, in ders and the Word every night 
amining the Country, that he to the Lieutenant and Mujor-Oene. 


lence in him, that they reckon inveſt the Place; he views and 


Authority : His Liberality Attacks; he viſits "often the 


d to have fuch as he knows his Army. His Royal Highneſs 


to have an Captain General of Neg Army, 
—_— _— — 
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Gates, a Party of Horſe is ſent Bed of Gaxons is fixed with pq 
to Patrouille in the Country round of Wood; the ſecond Bed o 
the Place, to diſcover Ambuſcades to be laid to bind the forms 
or Lurking Parties of the Enemy, that is over the Joints of it, a 
and to fee if the Country be ſo continued till the Rampart h 
clear. In ſome Garriſons the finiſhed ; betwixt theſe Beds thy 
Guard mounts at the opening of generally ſow all forts of bind 
the Gates, ſo that in caſe of a Sur- ing Herbs to ſtrengthen the Au 
prize, both the Old and the New part 
Guards being under Arms, they GENS-DARMES, are à 
are in a Condition of ma? dy of Horſe divided into Indeyen, 
king a good Defence. The Word dant Troops, called ſo, becaul 
nor the Orders ought never to be formerly they rouge in Armou; 
given, till after the Gates are they are part the King of 
ſhur, for fear of Spies lurking in France's Houſhold ; theſe Try 
the Town, that may carry Intel- are commanded by Captain Lia, 
ligence to the Enemy, tenants, the King and Princes of 
GAZONS, are Sods or pieces the Blood being their Captain; 
Fl —8————＋◻—öZ the King's Troop, beſides a Cana 
Lieutenant, has two Sub Lies 
{ nants, three Enfigns, and three 
Guidons. The other Troops which 
are thoſe of the Scots Gendarme, 
the Queen's, the Dauphin's, the 
Gendarmes of Anjou, Burgundy, thi 
Eneliſh and Flemiſh Gendarmes, 
and thoſe of the Duke of Orlean, 
are called the Small Gendarmen, 
and have each a Captain-Lieut: 
; — ant, Sub-Lieutenant, Enfgn, Gui. 
of freſh Earth covered with don, and Quarter-Maſter. Thy 
Graſs, about a foot long, and carry a Standard longer than the 
half a foot broad, cut in form of Light Horſe, and divided into 
a Wedge to line the Parafet ; two Points a little rounded, ge. 
it the Earth be fat and full of nerally adorn'd with ſome Device 
Herbs, it is the better; they are or Cypher in Embroidery and 
made ſo, that their Solidity Fringe; each Troop has a pair of 
makes a Triangle; to the end, that Ketzle-Drums, and two Trumpets. 
being mixt and beat with the GENERAL of an Army, | 
reſt of the Earth of the Rampart, he who commands in chief, and 
they may eaſily ſettle together is the ſame in an Army as the 
and incorporate in a Maſs with Soul is in the Body ; for as all 
the reſt of the Rampart, The firſt the Actions of the Body proce 
| | 8 25 rom 
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om the Motions of the Soul, ſo averſion to Flattery; to make 
at great number of Regiments himſelf beloved by every body, by 
ht to do nothing but by the treating his Officers with Civili- 
| a of the General ; who ought ty, hearing their Reaſons, and 
) be a Man of Courage and praifing and rewarding good 
onduct, to have a great Expe- Actions, and puniſhing Crimes; 
ence. to be of good Quality, he ought notwithſtanding to be 
id Liberal; his Valour makes rigorous and ſevere upon Occa- 
m a Terror to his Enemies, and ſion, in ſeeing his Orders punctu- 
don his Conduct depends the ally obſerved, otherwiſe Military 
fety of the Army, therefore I Diſcipline would be loft. The 
ink it the greater Qualification; Function of a General, is to regu- 
r Bravery without Conduct, late the March of the Army and 
5 often brought things to Extre- their Encampment, to viſie the 
ity. A General's Conduct ap- Poſts, to command parties for 
ars in eſtabliſhing his Maga- Intelligence, to give out the Or- 
nes in convenient Places, in ders and the Word every night 
amining the Country, that he to the Lieutenant and Major-Gent- 
d not engage his Troops too far, rats; in day of Battel, he chuſes 


it. Without knowing which way to the moſt Advantagious Ground, . 
*« Wiog them off, and to ſubſiſt makes the Diſpoſition of bis Ar- 

„ jem, and in knowing to take my, poſts the Artillery, ſends off 

| 


> moſt Advantagious Poſts , the Baggage to a place of Securi- 
ther to fight or ſhun a Battel at ty, and ſends his Orders by his 
s Pleaſure: His Experience Aid de Camps, where there is OC- 
akes his Army have ſuch Con. caſion. At a Siege, he cauſes to 
lence in him, that they reckon inveſt the Place ; - he views and 
ymſclyes ſure of Victory before obſerves it, orders the making of 
ey engage: His Quality begets the Lines of Circumvellation and 
greater Reſpect, and augments Contrevallation, and making the 
Authority : His Liberality Attacks; he viſits often the 
ts him Intelligence of the Ene- Works, and makes Detachinents 
the Wr,of their Strength and Deſigns, to ſecure his Convoys. The 
ito Without which he is in the dark, Charge of a General is of a great 
ge. d cannot know which way Extent, and 3 a particular 
lee take his Meaſures 3 he ought Care, becauſe it is on him the 
d 2 Werefore to encourage his Spes, Sovereign repoſes the Care of all 
of Wd to have ſuch as he knows his Army. His Royal Highneſs 
more inclin'd to him than Prince George of Denmark, is now 
the Enemy. A General ought Caftain-Generat of all Her Maje- 
wiſe to be natyrally In- ſty's Forces by Sea and Land, and 
ind to great Enterprizes, to be his Grace the Duke of Marlborakgh, 
lover of Glory, aud to have an * ob Rep _ 
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that acts in Conjunction with the ages, or diſmounting them ; itz 
Empe rour and the States General. — B N 
General of Horſe, and General ,,. 
Foot, are Poſts next under the Ge- | 
neral of the Army, and ought to 
be in the hands of Men of a fin- 
gular Merit, who, by their Birth 
or good Qualifications, have ren- 
diered themſelves 9 of ſo 
great an Employ. They have an 
abſolute Command over all the 
Horſe or Foot in an Army, upon x 
all Occaſions, above the Liente- 
nant - Generals. - 174 
General of the Artillery, or Master- 
General of the Ordnance, is one of 
the greateſt Employs in the King- | 
dom, being a Charge of great 
Truſt ; it is generally beſtowed 
on one of the firſt Peers of the | 
Kingdom, and is at preſent en | x * 
Joyed by his Grace the Duke of | —— — — 
. Marlborough ; he has the Manage. made of three pieces of Oak, A 
ment of all the Ordnance of the or other ſtrong Wood, of abou 
Kingdom, and ought to know 14 foot long, two of which u 
and conſider whatever can be join'd by Tranſums, but ſo that t 
ſerviceable or uſeful in the Artille- are wide aſunder at bottoms; 
ry, and to diſtribute the Vacancies 4, and join at the top, on a troy 
to ſuch as are qualified for them; piece oft Wood crooking forwan 
and has for his Aſſiſtants in that called the Head, B, in which an 
Employ , a [Lieutenant-General , three Pullies of Braſs, over whid 
who commands in the abſence of comes a Rope, C, called the 0 
the General ; a Surveyor General, Rope, which goes likewiſe throuf 
Glerk, Store-keeper, and Clerk of other Pullies in a ſhort ſtro 
Deliveries, who are called the piece of Wood, called the Bla 
Principal Officers of the Ord- P, and returns through the He 
nance ; they meet three times a down the back of the Gin, 
week at the Tower, about the Con- goes round a Windlace, E; f 
cerns of the Ordnance.  : other piece is round, F, one er 
_ -- General, is likewiſe a beat of of it goes into the Head, and ti 
the Drum, ſee Drum. bther ſtands on theGround;ſo th 
1 -GIN or Crab, is an Engine for the three make a Triangle; it 
mounting Guns on their Carri- called the Pye ; when a'Gunis! 
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mounted, there is a ſtron 
ope tied through the Block an 
e Trunions, ſo that the Windlace 
ing turned round, the Gun is 
fred up and placed in her Car- 
W 
To give Ground, is to retire or 
uit a Poſt, when it is attacked 
y an Enemy. To get or gain 
pound, is to have the Advan- 
age of the Enemy, and to force 
em from a Poſt. 
GLACIS, is that Maſs of 
arth which ſerves as a Parapet to 
he Covert May, which flopes ea- 
y towards the Campaign. the 
ference betwixt Talus and Gla- 
V, is, that in the one the height is 
nore than the Baſe of the Slope, 
nd in the other, the Baſe of the 
lope is more than the height ; 
he breadth of the Glacis 1s gene- 
erally the length of the Flank, 
ut the largeſt are the beſt; it is 
Ikewiſe called Eſplanade ,. but 
hat Word begins to be out of uſe 
he Soldiers corruptly call the top 
If theGlacis theCounterſcarp. When 
he Approaches are brought to the 
oot of the Glacis, they are ſo 
gear, that they cannot turn any 
yay but they muſt be enfiladed, 
herefore they are carried ſtraight 
orwards by Sap, unleſs it be re- 
dyed to carry the Covert Way by 
o 
GORGE of 4 Baſtion, is that 
pace which 1s taken equally on 
ich fide of the Angle of the Fi. 
we on the ſides of the Polygon, 
hich makes the Entry into the 
haſtien from the Town or Place, 
Ine half of which is called the 


2 r 


Demi-gorge ; there is a Proportion 
to be oblerved betwixt hb Gone! 
and the other parts of the Fortiſ - 
cation, as the Curtin and Flanks 3 
if the Gorge be too large, the 
Flanks muſt be ſhorter, which is 
a great fault, they being the 
principal Defence of the Place, 
and a long Flank always is better 
than a large Gorge. If the Gorge 
be too ſmall, the Baſtion is like- 
wife contracted fo ſmall, that 
there is no ground left to entrench 
behind the breadth. Gorge of a 
flat Baſtion, is a right Line which 
terminates the diftance between 
two Flanks. Gorge of a Half 
Moon, is the diſtance between the 
two Flanks, taken on the Angle 
of the Counterſcarp. That of a 
Ravelin, is the diſtance between 
the two Sides or Faces towards 
the Place; the Gorges of all other 
Out-Works, are the Entry into 
them from the Place, or the di. 
ſtance between their Sides, and 
ought to be without a Parafpet; 
only plain, for fear the Beſiegers 
being Maſters of the Work, 
ſhould find there a Cover from 
the Fire of the Place; yet they 
are ſometimes paliſaded to pre- 
vent a Surprize. In a Siege they 
are generally undermined, chat 
they may be blown up before the 
Enemy can make 4 Lodgment up- 
on them. FOR in 
GORGET, is a piece of Braſs 
or Silver worn by Officers upon 
Duty upon their Breaſt, hanging 
round their Neck in a Riband-:; 
they are ſometimes gilded, ha- 
ving ſome Device engraved on 
Dd S -- I them, | 


N. . 


 GRENADIER, is a Foot ed. 


GRE GRE 


f N 
me ated 


them, as the Colonel c Coat of Arms, Soldier armed with a Sword, Fin 
his Creſt, or his Cypher. lock, Bayonet, and a Pouch to hol 

GOVERNOUKR, is a very his Grenadet; they are cloathe 
conſiderable Officer, and has a differently from the reſt ot t 
great Truſt repoſed in him, and Battalion, and wear high Cay; 
ought to be very vigilant and each Regiment has a Compan gf 
brave, knowing that it is more Grenadiers, which takes alu 
Honour to defend one Town, the right of the Battalion, 
than to take two, becauſe the Holland each Company in a Regi 
abundance of Proviſions and num- ment has five or fix Grenadin, 
ber of Men, is greater with the which being drawn out togethy 
Beſiegers than in the Garriſon, the form a Company. The Grenadin 


— 


former being likewiſeMaſtersot the are generally the talleſt and brit 


Country, and the others ſhut up. eſt Fellows, and are always th 
He bought to be always prepared firſt upon all Attacks: When then 
for a Siege, to have a particular is any appearance of Action, 
Care of the Ramparts, Parapets, each Grenadier carries three Hu 
and other Defences of the Place; Grenades. Horſe-Grenadiert, al. 


that the Foſs or AMſoez be kept led by the French Grenadier: 


clean and in good Order, and the [ans, or Flying-Grenadiers, ws 
Out-Works in good Repair, and ſuch as are mounted on Hort 
well Paliſaded ; he ought fre- back and fight on Foot; their F» 
quently to viſit the Magazines, erciſe is the ſame with the oth 
to ſee that every thing be in Or- Grenadiers, we had laſt Wut 
der, and whether there be a ſuffi - Regiment of Herſe-Grenadiers joit 
ciency for a Siege; to conſider the ed to the Guards, but ſince th 
quantity of Grain and other Pro- Peace they are reduced to a 
viſions, and to have Regiſters of Troop conſiſting of 145 Men. 

all the Stores, and to neglect no- GRENADE, is a Shell 9 
thing which tends to the Defence Iron filled with fine Powder, 
of the Place, becauſe he muſt an - which being fired, burſts the Ms 
ſwer for it at the peril of his tal in pieces amongſt thole thi 
Head. His Charge is to order are near where it falls, who in 
the-Guards, the Rounds, and the obliged to quit their Poſt, « 


' Parrouilles, to give every night run the hazard of having the 


the Orders and the Word after Legs and Arms broke and ipoil 
the Gates are ſhut, to viſit the The Grenade has a Vent ton 
Poſts, to ſee that both Officers and ceive a Fuſe, which is made & 
Soldiers do their Duties, and to the ſame Compoſition with thi 
lend frequently Parties abroad of a Bomb, that the Grenade mij 
for Intelligence, and to raiſe Con- not break in the Hand of ti 
tribution. _ Grenadier before it be delive 


cu 
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GUARD, is a Duty or Ser- their March, the Grand- Guard: 
ice which ought to be perform · that ſhould mount that day, 
d with a great deal of Vigi- ſerve as an Advance Guard to the 
ance, to ſecure all from the Ef. Army; if a Body of Foot be 
arts and Surprizes of an Enemy. marching , their Advanc'd-Guerd 
In a Garriſon the Gnards are re. are Foot. In ſmall Parties, 6 
ieved every day, and it comes to or 8 Horſe are ſufficient, and are 

ry Soldters turn once in three not to go above 4 or % yards 
lays , ſo that they have two before the Party. An Advanc'd- 
ights in Bed, and a third upon Guard is likewiſe the ſmall Body 

ucrd ; to be upon Guard, to go of 12 or 16 Horſe, under a Cor- 
pon Guard, to mount the Guard, poral or Quarter- Maſter, which are 
o diſmount the Guard, to re- poſted before the Grand Guard: of 
ieve the Guard, to change the the Camp, © x 

ward, the Officer of the Guard, Rear-Guard, is that part of the 
or the Serjeant of the Guard, are Army which brings up the Rear, 
Yords often uſed and well which is generally the old Grand- 
known. | Guards of the Camp. The Rear- 

Miin-Guard, is the great Guard Guard of a Party, is 6 or 8 Horſe 
rom whence all the other ſmall that march about 4 or 500 paces 

wrds are detach d; thoſe which behind the Party. The Adu d- 
re to mount the Guard, meet at Guard going out upon Party, 
he reſpective Captain's Quarters, make the Rear-Guard in their 
nd are carried from thence to the return. i hos TT 
parade; where, after the whole Grand-Guard, are 3 or 4 Sau- 

uerd is drawn up, the. ſmall drons of Horſe commanded by 2 

uurds are detach'd for the Ports Field Officer poſted before the 

nd Magazines, and the Subaltern Camp on the Right and Left n 
fcers throw Lots for their towards the Enemy, for the ſé- 

wards, and are ſubordinate to curity of the Camp; this Guard 

he Captain of the Main Guard. mounts every morning about 7 

he Guards are mounted in Gar. or & a Clock; lee Camp. | 
ſons at different hours, accor- «Yuarter-Guard, and Standard. 
ling as the Governour pleaſes , Guard, lee Camp. 
Put the moſt uſual is at the Picquet-Guard, is a certain 
Wopening of the Gates at ten a number of Horſe and Foot which 
ock, or at two in the After. are Gs themſelves in a readi- 
5344552 nes in cafe of an Alarm; the 

Advanc'd-Guard, is the Party Horſe keep their Horſes ſaddled, 
ff either Horſe or Foot that and are booted all the time, 


narch before a Body, to give in order to mount in a minute. 


nem Notice if any Danger ap- The Foot draw up at the Head of 
ſears; when the Army is upon the rn at the beating 
2 Fo OE - Ts 
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he Tattou; but return to their with the Guard of the Que 
Teats, where they hold them- Body, divided into three Tray! 
ſelves in a readineſs to march, called the Troops of Guards; eg 
upon any ſudden Alarm; this Troop hath a Colonel, 2 Lieutengy, 
forms a good Body able to make Colonels, a Cornet, a Guidon,q Exm, 
2 Reſiſtance, till the Army can he Brigadeers, and Sub-brigadeers, an 
in a readineſs. 160 Private Men. The Foot Guarl, 
. Forrage*Guard, is a Detachment are Regiments of Foot appointel 
ſent out to ſecure the Forragers, for the Guards of her Majeſty a 
and are poſted at all places, —— her Palace; there are two Ryj. 
either the Enemies Party may ments of them, called the Firſt an 
come to diſturb the Forragers,..or Second Regiments of Guards, the 
they may be ſpread too near the one having four Battalions, an 
Enemy and be taken; this is like: the other two; the Regimen df 
wiſe called the Covering Party, Scots Guards is likewiſe two By. 
pas marches generally the night talion-. En ana 
before the forraging , that they GUERITE, is a fort d 
may be poſted: in the morning — — 
before the Forragers come ; they | 1 WE -.; 
conſiſt both of Horſe: and Fot, 
and muſt ſtay at their Paſts till N a 
the Forragers he all come off the (ENG MITES 
Ground, taunting 1 5 I DY | IF Mg 10 
Artillery-Guard , is a Detach- R JW WL PVT 
ment trom the Army to ſecure Y V V1} 
the Artillery; their Corps de Garde | un 
is in the Front, and their Centries | © Þ SV || 
round the Park; this ista 48 hours 10 
Guard, and upon a March they | | 0 . 
Eo in the Front and Rear of the, [| WNW 
Da „and muſt be ſure to | 
eave nothing behind; if a nw wu — — 
or Maggon break down, the Cap- ſmall Tower of Stone or Wood, 
tain is to leave a part of his generally on the Point of a B. 
Sund to aſſiſt the Gunner and ſtion, or on the Angles of thi 
Matroſſes in getting it up again. Shoulder, to hald a Centinel, who 
Corps de Gatde, are Soldiers en · is to take care ot the Foſs, and t 
truſted with the Guard of a Poſt watch to hinder Surprizes; ſom 
under the command of one or call Echaugette thoſe which an 
more Officers. made of Wood and are of i 
Guards; (the Horſe- Guards, are ſquare form, for the Guerites 0 ne 
Gentlemen choſen - for, their Bra. Stone are roundiſh, and are built 


very and-Fidelity, to be cntruſted balf without the Wall, and ter » 
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nate at 2a Point below, which Apprehenſion of Danger, his Field- 
ught to be at the Cordon, that Staff is armed with Match, and a 
e Centinel may dilcover along Linſtock ſtuck upon his Gun 2 
e Faces, Flanks, and Curtius, with a light Match; his Buſineſs 
nd all along the Foſs : | they is to lay the Gun to paſs, and 
aght to be about fix foot high, to help to load and to traverſe 
bd their breadth- three and d ert. non 
GUIDES; Captain of the ene 
F1ides, is an Officer appointed | 59:0 63) eee, 

or providing Guides for the Ar- HAIR-CLOTHS are large 
y, of which he ought to have pieces of Cloth made with half 
ways a ſufficient number with Hair; they are uſed for covering 
im, that know the Country ve- the Powder in the Wagons, or up- 

y well, to ſend out as occaſion on Battery; as likewiſe, for co- 
equires; ſuch as are to guide the vering fixed Bombs or Hand. Gres 
\rmy on a March, for Convoys, nades ; and are for ſeveral othe 


parties, Baggage, Artillery, and ules in a Magaginmee. 
detachments; to provide which, HALBARD, is the Arms 
ought to have a Party of carry'd by the Serjeants of Foot 
lorſs.to go to the Adjacent Vil- and Dragoons ; the Head of, the 
wer, Cafes or Forts, to demand Halbard ought to be a foot or 15 
ur, whom he brings to his Inches long; one end ought to be 
Quarters ," and keeps under à hollow to receive the Staff; but 
uard for fear they make their the other broad, ribb'd in the 
ſcape, till the Army come to middle, edg'd on both ſides, and 
other Ground, where he can be drawing to a Point, like the point 
rovided with others: He ought: of a two- edged Sword. On one 
o underſtand: feveral Languages, fide of the Head js likewiſe fixed, 
ſpecially that of the Country in a piece in form of a Half nom Hr; | 
mch the Army is. Star, and on the other a broad 
GUIDON, is @ French Term Point of 4 Inches long, erooked 
or him that carries the Standard a little,which is very conimodious: 
1 the Guards or Gens d Armes, for drawing Faſcines, -Gabions, or 
ad fignifies likewiſe the Standard whatever Obftacle elſe aper, in 
tel. the way; The Staff of the 
GUN, ſee Canns. Hlalbard is about five foot long, 
GUNNER, is one appointed and an inch and half diameter 
or the Service of the Cannon; made of Aſſi or other hard Wood. 
e carries a. Field. Staff and a Hatbards are very uſeful in deter- 
ße Powder. Horn in a ſtring over mining the Ground betwixt the 
is Left Shoulder; he marches by Ranks, and for dreſſing the Ranks 
le Guns, and when there is any and Files of a Battalion, and like - 
| V wiſe 
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wiſe for chaſtiſing the Soldiers. cauſe its Length allows a bety 
It is carried on the Left Shoul- poize. 
der, . | HATCHET, is a ſmall 
_'HATLF-ILES, ſee File. uſed by the Pioneers, ho goh 
HAT MOON, is properly fore to prepare the ways for y 
an Ott work compoſed of two Fa. Army, in cutting down Hedry, 
ces making a Sallzent Angle, whoſe Buſhes, Stiles or Gates. The Gy 
Gorge is turned like a Creſcent, or nadzers carry ſometimes each 
forming an Archof a Circle; they Hatcher by his Side, and the Fray 
were ut —— for covering Dragoons, who have but one pj 
the points of Buſtions; but have ſtol, have each a Hatcher hangin 
been found found of no uſe, be- at his Saddle-Bow. on the Right 
cauſe having only the Ravelins to fide. oe ; 
defend them, they are but very HEADof a Work, isthe bm 
indifferently flank'd; the Revelins of it, next to the Enemy and far. 
that are built before the Curtins theſt from the Place; as the Fr 
are gow called Na!fAfoons, the of a Horn work is the Diſtance hy 
Name of Ravelin being almoſt tween the Elanked Angles of th 
laid aſide by the Soldier. Pemibaſtionr. The Head of a hu 
HALT, is to diſcontinue the ble Tenaille is the Salliant Anglein 
March-gf Troops, either in order the middle and the two other ſin 
to ret, or upon what occaſion which form the Re- emring Angi. 
may happen. The word of Com- HEDGE; 1c line à Hedge, 1s t 
mand at is pn Order to ſtop the plant Muquerteers along it unde 
March ani to ſtand ſtill. cover, either to make fire upon 
MAN DSARRO W, is ordi- an Enemy that is advancing, or 
garily made of hard light Wood, to ſave themſelves from the i], 
md is of great ule in Bortificati- or to defend a Paſs or Defile. 
on for carrying Earth from one *'HEIGHT, ſee Eminence. 
ce to anocher;, and in a Siege Height of the Bore of @ Piece, | 
carry ing Bombs or Cannon: ball the Diameter of the Bore. | 
along the Trenches, and for ſeve- HELVE, is the Handle of 
ral other Hes. Hatchet, Pickax, Mattock, &c. N 
Faul dee, fee Fack. belve, is to put Handles to them. 
Ar a piece of Aſh, HEPTAGON, is a figure & 
Elm, or other ſtrong Wood, five pable of being fortified with ſerei 
ar fix foot long, cut thin like an regular Baſt ions. 
Ede at ohe End, [that it may 14 HERIS SON, fs a Barrie 
the eaſfer betwirt things which made of one ſtrong Beam or Plank 
are to be ſeparated, or under any of Wood, ftuck full of Iron-ſpiks 
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thing chat 45 to be raiſed; it is it i ſapported in the middle, 
better thin Crow of Iron, he. and turns upon a FH or ddr 
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is uſed in ſtopping a paſſage, in rally and repulſe them. See Or« 


gues. | ts 
_ Herſe, is likewiſe an Engine like 
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nature of a Turn- ſtile, for it is e- 
qually 33 upon "os fer : 5 
which ſtands upright in the mid- 2 tuck full of Iron-ſpilies\ 
lle of the Baſſage, upon which It ze is uſed in place of the — 
turns T0 5 = 17 | , 
5 open or ſhut the Paſſage. de Friſe, to throw in the ways 


| * where Horſe or Foot are to paſs, to 
HERS ES or F — are hinder their March, and upon 


— . 


Ws — — 


: ns | Breaches to ſtop the Foot. Com- 
mon Harrows are ſometimes made 

uſe of, and are turned with their 

Points Ito, the figure. 
HERSILLON, is for the 
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ſtrong pieces of Wood jointed . ũ1ã— j—ñai 
rg like a Lattice or Harrow» ſame uſe, as the Herſe, and is made 
uſed formerly to hang in the mid- of one ſtrong plank of Wood abone 
dle of a Gate-way of fortified 10 or 12 foot long, ſtuck full of 
Towns, to be let fall to ſtop the Points OE: on bath ſides, 4 

Paſſage, in caſe the Gate had been the figure ſhews |. 3 
broke down or Petatded. It is HEXAGON, is a figure of fir . 
either a Stop or à Separation, if ſides, capable of being fortified 

any of the Enemy have already with fix Boſtions. # 
enter d, for before it can be broke . HIDES, Tan d Hides are always 
epen, the Beſieged have time to carry'd along with an Artillery, 
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the Guns, and are very good 


throw two or three Miles; or in not worth the Maſon-work with 


Square. = | on Horſe-back, as the Horſe-Guaris 


_ the Piece. generally in a Moat or Marſh, - 


Fare and two behind, are called Army, for the Sick and Wounded, 
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eſpecially in the Fire- workers ſtores of the Shoulder, 15 the Length a 
for covering Powder or fixed one fide of the Polygon, or of th 
Bombs from the Rain; and are ve- Curtin and one Demigorge. Th 
ry uſeful upon a Battery, or in a Head or Front of this Work z 
Laboratory. oa fortified with two Demibafing 
 HOBITS, are a ſort of ſmall and a Curtin.They have ſometime 
Mortars, about 8 inches diameter, Flanks on their long ſides, aut 
ſome 7, ſome 6; they differ no- then they are called Horn- aft 
thing from a Aſortar, but in their with double Flanks or Shoulde, 
Carriage, which is made after the They have generally a Ravelin in 
faſhion of a Gun-Carriage, only their Gorge, and a ſmall Ravel 
much ſhorter ; they march with before the Curtin, This Work h 
for quite rejected by Coehorne, being 

annoying an Enemy at a diſtance, of too great a Circumtference, 
with ſmall Bombs, which they and fo ſmall a Deſence, that 'tis 


keeping a Paſs, being loaded with which tis faced.  _ 
Cartouc hes. See Cartouch. HORSE, is generally taken 
HOLLOW-SQUARE, ſee for that Body of hy that fight 


* 


HONRE Y-COM BS, are flaws and the Light-Horſe. See Cavaty, 
and defects in the charged Cylinder Horſe-Shoe, is a ſmall round ot 
of 2.Cannonz it is a fault in caſting oval Work, with a Farapet, made 


! HOOKS of Iron placed on the HOSPITAL, is a place ap- 
ceks of 4 Gun Carriage, two be- pointed, at a Siege or with the 


aught Hooks, which ſee. and ought to be provided with 
HORISONTAL- n Phyſicians, Chirurgeons, Overſetrt, 
a Superfictes parallel with the Oc. with all ſorts of Medicines, 
Ron, as a plain or level Coun- Drugs, and whatever elle may be 
or Field without any Riſing- wanted, in great Quantities ; as 
Iround_or Hollow. . likewiie Bede, Sheets, Coverlets, 
HORNWORE, is a Work Shirts and Spare Linen ſor Banda. 
which the French Engineers prefer get. The Director of an Hoſpital 
befost Tenaiilre, Swallows Tails or ought to be a very careful and 
Erjcſts-Bonnees, becauſe it takes in juſt Man; and to ſee that the Men 
a great deal of Ground and has a want nothing; for there are often 
better Beſence; it is compoſed of great Rogueries committed in an 
6 Long Sides or Faces parallel, Hoſpital, becauſe they have every 
the Diſtance between them being thing at command, as the Vine, 
the; Length of one Curtin; their Brandy, Syrrups,: Bread, Butter, 


Length, meaſuring from the Angle cc. which are often miſemploy d. 
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he Hoſpital ought to be furniſh- 


VE: with the beſt Phyſicians and 
10 urgeons, that the Life of a Man 
* hich he has expoſed for the 
1 vice of his Prince, may not be 


ot by an Evil Operation of a 


ed surgeon, when it may be pre- 
f 0 erved by being well dreſſed ; the 
6 lſpital is generally ſettled in 
' Wome Town near the Army, where 
A he Sickand Wounded may be con- 
þ reniently carried to it, only a 


art of it ſtays with the Army and 


% Wnoves with it, and is called the 
hing Hoſpital'. | 
"W HURDLES, or Clays, are 
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' WH made of Branches or Twigs inter- 
' WW voven together in the figure of a 
bog square, about five or fix 
foot long, and three or three and 
"WW: half broad; the cloſer they are 
,  voven they are the better. They 
re for ſeveral uſes, as for co- 
vring Traverſes and Lalgmems, 
| I £opmeers, Coffers, &ec. and are 
- I covered over with Earth to ſecure 

them from the Artificial Fire- 
vorks of the Enemy, and from 
the stones which might be 


thrown: 
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upon marſhy Ground, or to paſs 


the Foſs, eſpecially when it is full 
of mud or ſlime. See their Form 
1n-Mebigure: i 


| 
JACK, is an Engine much 
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uſed about Guns or Mortars, and 


is always carried along with the 
Artillery”. for. raiſing up the Car- 
riages, or ſupporting the Axle- 
tree, if a Wheel chance to be 
broke; it is likewiſe uſed for 
traverſing large Mortars, ſuch as 
thoſe of 18 inches diameter, 
which are upon Low Dutch Car- 
riages, and for elevating them; 
for trayerfing the Sea | Mortars , 
and many other uſes, too tedious 
to be named: with this Engine, 


ene Man is able to raiſe more 
than ſix could do without it. See 


the Figuree. 705 
ICHNOGRAPH X, as Fa- 


ypon them, and likewiſe to lay ther L Amy explains it in his Per- 


ſpect ive, 
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eſpecially in the Fire- workers ſtores 
for covering Powder or fixed 
Bombs from the Rain; and are ve- 
ry uſeful upon a Battery, or in a 
Laboratory. 13 
 HOBITS, are a ſort of ſmall 
Mortars, about 8 inches diameter, 
ſome 7, ſome 6 ; they differ no- 
thing from a Mortar, but in their 
Carriage, which is made after the 
faſhion of a Gun-Carriage, only 
much ſhorter; they. march wit 
the Guns, and are very good for 
annoying-an Enemy at a diſtance, 
with ſmall Bombs, which they 
throw two or three Miles, or in 
keeping a Paſs, being loaded with 
Cartouches. See Cartouch. c 
_ HOLLOW-SQUARE, ſee 

D 
_ _HONKEY-COMBS, are flaws 

and defects ire fe Cylinder 

of a Cannonʒ it is a fault in caſting 
rhe Pere... S. 

!'HOOKS of Iron placed on the 
eee of 4 Gun Carriage, two be- 
fare and two behind, are called 
tught Hooks, which ſee. 
_FHORISONT AL- Superficies, 

iy a Superficies parallel with the 
or on, as a plain or level Coun- 
or Field without any Riſing- 
round or Hollow. 

HORN- WORK, is a Work 
which the French Engineers prefer 
beforg Tenstilrs, Suiallows Tails or 
Erjcſts-By 
a great deal of Ground and has a 

 bgtttr Beſence; it is compoſed of 
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Bynurt e, becauſe it takes in 


of the Shoulder, is the Length a 
one fide of the Polygon, or of th 
Curtin and one Demigorge. Th 
Head or Front of this Work i 
fortified with two Demibafing 
and a Curtin.They have ſometing 
Flanks on their long fides, au 
then they are called Horn- woe 
with double Flanks or Shoulder, 
They have generally a Ravelin in 
their Gorge, and a ſmall Ravel 
before the Curtin. This Work ix 
quite rejected by Coehorne, being 
of too great a Circumference, 
and fo ſmall a Defence, that ti 
not worth the Maſon-work with 
which tis face. 
HORSE, is generally taken 
for that Body of 2 that fight 
on Horſe-back, as the Horſe-Guari 


and the Light-Horſe. See Cavaly, 


FHorſe-Shoe, is a ſmall round ot 
oval Work, with a Parapet, made 
generally in a Moat or Marſh, 

HOSPITAL, is a place ap- 
pointed, at a Siege or with the 
Army, for the Sick and Wounded, 
and ought to be provided with 
Phyſicians, Chirurgeons, Overſegrs, 
Cc. with all forts of Medicines, 
Drugs, and whatever elſe may be 
wanted, in great Quantities; as 
likewiſe Bede, Sheets, Coverlets, 
Shirts and Spare Linen ſor Bands- 
ges. The Director of an Hoſpis! 
ought to be a very careful and 
juſt Man, and to ſee that the Men 
want nothing; for there are often 


great Rogueries committed in an 
6 Long Sides or Faces parallel, Hoſpital, becauſe they have every 
the Diſtance between them being thing at command, as the Vine, 
the: bength of one Curtin; their Brandy, Syrrupe, Bread, Butter, 
th, meaſuring from the Angle &c. which are ee 
| he 
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he Hoſpital ought to be furniſh- upon marſhy Ground, or to paſs 


"i with che beſt Phyſicians and the Foſs, eſpecially when it is Fall 
ri ene, that the Life of a Man of mud or ſlime. See their Form 
"Which he has expoſed for the in the Figurmmme.. 
| "Wrvice of his Prince, may not be HUTT, ſee Caxerne, © 
1 pt by an Evil Operation of a | = OTE e 


xd Surgeon, when it may be pre- 5825 pe. 


ved by being well dreſſed; the __ vhs K 
My lſpital is generally ſettled in JACK, is an Engine much 
1 ome Town near the Army, where | — , 


he Sick and Wounded may be con- 


in eniently carried to it, only a | 
ert of it ſtays with the Army and 5 
d Whinoves with it, and is called th 
, Flying- Hoſpital. 


HURDLES, or Clayes, are | 
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| SS QULULEDEI uſed about Guns or Mortars, and 
_ => MAUREEN is always carried along with the 

, — Artillery for. raiſing up the Car- 
1̃5rðXrf kk 1 riages, or ſupporting the Axle- 
made of Branches or Twigs inter- tree, if a Wheel chance to be 
voven together in the figure of a broke; it is likewiſe uſed: for 
long Square, about five or fix traverſing large Mortars, ſuch as 
foot long, and three or three and thoſe of 18 inches diameter, 
a half broad; the cloſer they are which are upon Low Dutch Car- 
woven they are the better. They riages, and for elevating them; 
are. for ſeveral uſes, as for co- for trayerfing the Sea ' Mortar , 
rering Traverſes and -Lodgments, and many other uſes, too tedious 
Caponeers, .Coffers, .88c.-*and are to be named: with this Engine, 
covered oyer with Earth to'ſecure one Man is able to raiſe more 
them from the Artificial Fire: than fix could do without it. See 
works of the Enemy, and from the Figure. 
the Stones which might bethrown- ICHNOGRA PHY, as Fa. 
ypon them; and likewiſe to lay ther L'Amy explains it in 10 ou 
v2 yo | en ive, 
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INC INF 
ſreflive, is 2 Greek Word, figni- only the diſtance between ch 
fying properly the Figure or Print Tents is about 3 or 4 yards fn 
which the ſole of the Foot leaves the Forrage, and the ſpace by 
on the ground, which the Greeks tween two Troopers, is 14 or 
call Ichnos.' Amongſt Architects, yards for the Stables: At tag 
it is the Section of a Building yards diſtance from the Doors 
cut horizontally near the Ground. their Tents, is a Rope called th 
"Tis likewiſe what we call a Plan: Picquet Rope,ſtretched upon point 
Fo the Plan or Ichnegraphy of a ed Stakes, to which their Hy 
Church, is the Mark lett by this are tied. For the Ground il. 
Church, if it were razed ; or the lowed a Battalion or Squadry, 
firſt appearance in Building, when lee camp. : 
the Foundation is ready to appear INCAMPMENT, fee cam 
above ground. The Ichnography INDENTED-LINE, is 1 
of a Cube, or gaming Dye, is a Line running out and in, like the 
Square; and that of a right Cy» Teeth of a Saw, forming ſeyen 
linder, is a Circle. See Plan. Angles, ſo that one fide defend 
INC AM; Tv Incemp, is the another; they are uſed on th 
pitching of Tents when the Army banks of Rivers where they ente 
after a March is come to a place a Town, likewiſe the Parajet 
where it is deſigned to ſtay a the Covert Way is often indentel 
nicht or longer; the Serjeants Tents This is by the French Enginen 
in the Foot, and the Quarter- called Redents ; ſmall Places wr 
Maſters of Horſe, are the firſt of the ſometimes fortify d with ſuch; 
Company or Troop; the Officers in- Line, but the fault of ſuch Fun 
camp in the Rear, the Subalterns ficationg, is that the Beſiegers from 
in one Line next the. Company one Battery may ruin both the 
fronting from it, the Captains in ſides of the Tengille or Front of x 
another Line at ſome diſtance, Place, and make an Aſſault, with 
euch behind his own Company out fear of being enſiladed, fince 
fronting the Subaltern ?; the Field the De fences are ruined. 
Officers behind them, the Colonel INDEPENDANT To ot 
in the Centre, the Lieutenant - Company, is what is not incorpo- 
Colonel on his Right, the Ma. rated into any Regiment. 
jor on his Left, and the Sutlers INFANTRY, are the Regi. 
Pchigd all. Each Cempany makes ment or Independant Companies 0l 
Line in File, having an Al- Foot in an Army; they are formed 
base foot for a Tent, and into Brigades, as the Cavelyy are; 
z foot diſtance; the Int of each Brigade confiſting of 4, 5, 
two Cumpanies front one andther, or 6' Battalions ; the Regiments of 
leaving a Street of five ot ſix Foot Guards take the Poſt of all 
yatds betwixt them. | The Tr@ps the Infantry! in the Army; the 
of Horſe incamp the fame way, other Regiments take __ b 
II | | 4-40 | Enls 
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niority ; the oldeſt Regiment of Arms, Batteries and 1 bs, 
3 Right of the firſt Bri- taking great care that none i 
ule; the ſecond takes the Right their Works be flanked or diſco- 
the ſeconfiÞrigede the third ver'd from the Place, They are 
f the third, and ſo on. The to make a faithful Report to the 
ext in Seniority take the Left of General of what is doing, to de- 
he Prigades, and leave the Cen - mand a ſufficient number of 
ers for the youngelt Regiments. Work- men and Utenſils, and to 
he firſt Brigade takes the Right foreſee whatever is neceſſary, that 
1 the firſt Line, and the ſecond there be good Proviſion made of 
3rigade the Right of the ſecond Feſc ines, Picquets, Gabions, Spades, 
ine; the third and fourth the Sbovels, Pick-4xes, Hatchets, Sand- 
eft of the two Lines, and the bags, Planks, Boards, Mallets, 
youngeſt Brigades in the Centre. Stampers, Doſſers, I#heel-barrows, 
INGINEER, is an able ex- Cc. An Ingineer ought to be very 
pert Man, who, by the help of perfect in Ari:hmetich, to projet 
Geometry, delineates upon Paper the Plots of Places, and —— 5 
or marks upon the Ground, all the Expences of a Siege; in Ges- 
ſorts of Forts and other Works metry, to meaſure his Works and 
proper for Offence or Defence; raiſe Plans; in Military Archi- 
who underſtands the Art of Ferti- tecture, to diſtinguiſh himſelf in 
cation, and cannot only diſcover his Profeſſion ; in Civil Archi- 
the DefeRs of a Place, but find a tecture, to know how to conſtruct 
proper Remedy for them; and Buildings and Works of Places; 
who knows both how to make an in Aſechanicke, to know how to 
Attack, and how to defend a make Sluices, march Cannon, and 
place Ingineers are extreamly uſe all ſorts of Machines ; jin Per- 
neceſſary for both theſe, and ſpeffive, to know how to expreſs 
ought ro be not only Ingenious, his Works on Paper, in their juſt 
but brave in proportion to their Proportion; and without Deſign, 
Knowledge, for the Employ re. be can neither make Carts nor 
quires Men expert and bold. At Plans. . Theſe Sciences are called 
a Siege, when the Ingineers have the Genius, in which conſiſts the 
oblery'd and narrowly view'd the whole Spirit of Var and Fortiſca - 
Place, they are to acquaint the 2ion. TH! T8 | 
General which they judge the INSULT, is the attacking a 
weakeſt part, and where the Ap- Poſt with open Force, without 
* may be made with moſt uſing Trenches, Sass, or any Ap- 
Fale. Their Buſineſs is to deli- proaches, but coming without 
neate the Lines of Circumvallat ion Shelter to Blows with the Enemy. 
and Contrevallation , taking all The Beſiegers generally inſult the 
the Advantages of the Ground; Counterſcarp to ſhun the Enemies 
to mark out the Trenches, Places Mines, that they may have 
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prepar d) by not giving them has ſpent his time in the Win 
time to Fire them. In ſuch At- and is either through Age, or b 
tacks, the Grenadiers march be, reaſon of his Wounds, render 
fore the reſt of the Troops, and the incapable of the Service. Thy 
wort men go prepar'd to made a are diſpoſed of in Hoſpitals, ſy {iP 
Lodgment. In the year 1695, as Chelſey for the Land Forces, 11 WF" 
when our Approaches were ad- Greenwich for the Sea-men ; zu en 
vanced within 150 yards of the are there provided with Mex 
Covert Way before the Ravelin, Drink and Cloaths, and are {| 
which cover'd St. Nicolas Gate at lowed a little Money beſides, 
Namure, the King gave Orders to INVESTING 4 Place, i 
inſult the Counterſcarp about 4 a when a General having a Deſign ty WP" | 
Clock in the Afternoon, which beſiege it detaches a Body of Hah 
was done with that Bravery, that to fore all the Avenues, blocking 
we lodged upon the Parapet of up the Garriſon, and {preventing 
the Covert Way. | Relief getting into the Place, til 
INT RENCH'D; an Army is the Army and the Artillery are got 
ſaid to be intrenchd, when they up to form the Siege. In the 
have raiſed Works before them year 1695, when the King to 
to fortifie themſelves againſt the amuſe the Enemy, march'd his MW"! 
Enemy, that they may not be Army towards the French Lins eu 
forced to fight at a Diſadvantage, before Tyres, and made a Shan 
It was a chief Maxim amongſt the Siege of Knoque 3 by which mean 
Romans, that in their moſt haſty he drew the Marſbal of Yilleny, 
Marches they zntrench'd every with the Grand Army of Franc 
oo to oppoſe him; he order'd the 
INTRENCHMENTS, are Count Thferclais de Tilly, vel. 
all ſorts of Works made to fortifie Marſhal of the Elector of Cologne, 
a Poſt againſt an Enemy. The who lay with a Body of Horſe to 
Word. ſignifies a Foſs or Trench, cover Liege and Maeſtricht, to in- 
with a Parapet, ' or Rows of Fa- veſt Namure on the North fide of 
| ſcines loaded with Earth, Gabions, the Maes, while General Flemmint : 
Sand bags, or kogſbeads filled with did the ſame on the South fide, 5 
| Earth, to cover the Men from the till our Army got up and formed By” 
Enemies Fire. A Poſt intrench'd, that Famous Siege, which laſted 1 
is when it is coyer'd with a Foſs two months after the Trenche: 


and Paraper. See Retrenchment. were opet ec. | f 
INVAIIDE, is a Man who ISOSCELES, ſee Triangle. Ig 
x, t 


knobs on the ends, which beat 


r. the Drum head and cauſe the 


| ſound. The Nertle- Drum with 
KETTLE, is a Term the Trumpets, is the moſt Martial 
butch give to a Battery of Mor- Sound of any; each Regiment of 
75, becauſe it is ſunk under Horſe has a pair, and of late the 
round. See Battery. Dragoon have likewiſe Kettle- 
KETTLE-DRUMMER, is Drums, The Train of Artillery 
Man on Horſe:back appointed have a very large pair on a Char- 
o beat the Kettle- Drums, from riot drawn by two white Horſes. 
hich he takes his Name. He KLINKETS, are a ſort of 
dueht to be a Man of Courage, {mall Gates made through Pali-' 
o of a good Meen, having aneat ſades for Sallies. 1 
lotion with his Arms, and a a 
good Ear; he marches always at L. | 
he Head of the Squadron, and his „ e 
poſt is on the Right when the LABORATORY, or Labs. 
quadron is drawn up. | ratorium, is wy fort of Work- 
Kettle-Drums, are two forts of Houle; but we bring it in here as 


large Baſins of Copper or Braſs; a Term belonging to Gunnery, 


rounded in the bottom, ind co- and it ſignifies the Place where the 


ered over with Vellum or Got- Fire- workers and Bombardeers pre- 
Skin, which is kept faſt by a Cir- pare their Stores; ſuch as dri- 
cle of Iron, and ſeveral Holes ving of Fuſees, fixing of Shells, 


faſten'd to the body of the Drum, making of Quick-march, fixing 
and a like number of Screws to Carcaſſes, and all other Fireworks 


ſcrew up and down, with a Key belonging to War or Recreation. 
for the Ay yp The two Drums There is ſometimes a large Tent 
are kept faſt together by two carried along with the Artillery 
ſtraps of Leather which go thro” to the Field for this Uſe, with all 


two Rings which are faſten'd the ſorts of Tools and Materials, and 


one before, and the other behind it is call'd the Laboratory Tent. 


the pomel of the Kettle. Drummers LADLE of 4 Gun, is the In- 
Saddle; they have each a Banner ſtrument wherewith the Powder 
of Silk or Damask richly embroi- is put into the Piece; it is made 


der'd with the Sovereigns Arms, of a plate of Copper bowed in 
or thoſe of the Colonel, and are form of a half Cylinder, rounded 


fringed with Silver or Gold, and at one end, the other being fixed 
to preſerve them in bad Weather, upon a long Staff; this filled 
they have each a cover of Lea- with Powder, the Gunner carries 
ther. The Drum Sticks are of with his Left Hand under the 
Crab-Tree or other hard Wood, end of it to keep the Powder 
ot d or 9 inches long, with two from falling out, till he enters it 

| in 
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Lieutenant Colonel, is the ſecond 


the ſecond Rank. 
'LANTHORNS are uſed at to make a good Retreat; he is to 
Sieges for the night time upon the ſee the Regiment kept to their Er. 
| ter ies, but theſe are your Blind erciſe, and is to know the Qua 
or | Dark-Lanthorns. They have lifications of all the Officers ol 
always a great-Proyifion of them the Regiment. In the abſence of 
| in all the Store-Houſes,  :; the Colonel he commands the Re. 
I. EAD ERS, ſee File. Lead. giment; his Poſt-is on the Colonel 
LIEUTENANT of Heſe or Captains, when there is but os 
Foos, is the ſecond Officer in the Battalion ; but if the Regimes be 
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f two, the Colonel commands the LIEE- GUARD, ſee Guards. 
rſt, and he the ſecond. Colonels LIGHT-HORSE; all the 
nd Lieutenant - Clonels, are ex- Regiments of Horſe , except the 
nſed from mounting the Guard Guards, are called the Lzght- 
hen the Regiment is in Garri- Horſe ; each Regiment conſiſts of 
pn. Ry ix Troops (only Lumley's has age) 
Lieutenent-Colonel of Horſe, is and is commanded by a Colonel, 
e ſame; he marches at the Head Lieutenant-Colonel , Major, Cap- 
f the ſecond Squadron. nains, Lieutenants, Cornets, and 


great conſequence, requires cording to Seriiority. See Regi- 
erſons of Courage and Conduct, ment and Troop. : 

d whoſe Ability and Fidelity LIMBERS, is a ſort of ad- 
as appeared on ſeveral Occa- vanc'd Train joined to the Car- 


| 

f 

es: They ought not only to riage of a Cannon upon a March; 
"Wnderſtand their own, but alſo. it is compoſed of two Shafts 
Vie Buſineſs of a General, becauſe wide enough to receive a Horſe 
Wy ace often intruſted with the betwixt them, which is called the 
"Wommand of a Flying-Camp, and Fillet-Horſe ; theſe Shafts are join- 
I metimes with a part of the Ar- ed by two bars of Wood, and a 
y. The number of Lientenant- bolt of Iron at one end, and have 
1e is not limited; they are a pair of ſmall Wheels; upon 
ore or leſs, according as the the Axletree riſes a ſtrong Iron 
u is great or ſmall : there is Spike, upon which the Train of 
" Wery day 4 Lieutenant-General the Carriage is put upon a March, 
2 Command, who is called but when a Gan is upon Action; 
m 5 Lieutenant-General of the Day. the Limbers are run out behind 
mM Ba of Battel, they command her. LS 
in, of the Arm); and at a LINE, as it is a Term in Geo- 
ee, they command in the metry, is a length without breadth, 
ber by turns. They are to whoſe Extremities are Points. 
„ eute the Generals Orders upon Line of an Army, ſee Camp. 


Occaſions: ſome are appointed Line in Fortification, is ſome⸗ 
er the Cavalry, others for the times applied to a Trench. Line of 


a); ſometimes on the Ad-. Gabicns, Lines of Communication, 
ve. Guard, others on the Rear. Cirtumvallation, Contrevallation, 

of #4 and ſometimes they com- and Lines of Approaches, are alrea- 

„ a Fing- Army. They ought dy explained. To run a Line, is 

be daily with the General to to dig a Trench with a Farapet; 

the ew his Orders; they are al- to line 4 Work, is to trace it ut; 
ans ed each two Aid de Camps, to line 4 Work, is likewiſe to face 
be Foot Guard mounted by a it with Brick or Stone. Lines are 


altern, with a Serjeant and 30 ſometimes made to cover a Coun- 


Lieutenant- General, is a Charge Quarter-Maſters ; they rank ac- 
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the Muſqueteers ſtand to ſcowr the the Foſs ; it is ſometimes n 


ſhows how much of the Curtin is LODGMENT, is a \ 


try, as the French Lines in the late Axletree is put through the Ny 
War, which run from Dunkirk by the Linſpin is put in to kept 
Tres, Menin, Courtray, Liſle, and Wheel from falling off. 


ended at the Scheld near Tournay; LINSTOCK, is a ſhort of ( 
they were fortified from diſtance of Wood about three foot H. 
to diſtance, with ſmall Forts; upon one end of which s 
theſe were forced by the Duke of piece of Iron which divide es! 
Wirtenberg , in the year 1693, two turning from one anothy 2 
near Pont Eſpiere. The French in having each a place to recllii* | 
the beginning of this War, made Match, and a Screw to keep ard 
a Line from the Scheld below Ant- faſt ; the other end is pointed wii , 
werp to cover that Place and all ſhod with Iron to ſtick in oil" 
Brabant, which paſſes by Leer, Ar- Ground. It is uſed by Game” 
ſchot, and Leuwe, to the Mehaigne, fire the Guns; and failing of i, 4 3 
three Leagues above Hu ß). a piece of cleft Stick to ſtic ii 
Line. Capital, fee Capital. Match in, does the Buſineſs ex 10 
Line of Defence, is a ſuppoſed jot as well. N E 
Line drawn from the Angle of the LIZIERE; Berm, Foreland,q b 


Curt in, or from any other Point Relais, is a ſpace of Ground! 
in the Curtin, to the Flanked An- at the Foot of the Rampan, q 
gle of the oppoſite Baſtion ; or it is the fide next the Country, 
a Line repreſenting the flight of a ſign'd to receive the Ruins of 
Muſquet Ball from the place where Rampart, to prevent its fillingy 


Face of the Baſtion, and ought ne- faded for the more lecurity, 
ver to exceed the reach of a in Holland is planted genenll 
Mufquet. It is either Fichant or with a <wickſet-Hedge ; when th 
Raxant ; the firſt is when it is ſpace is covered with a Pup 
drawn from the Angle of the Cur- it is called a Fauſebray, or ly 
tin to the Flanked Angle, which Wall. | 
ought never to exceed 800 foot; LOCKSPIT, is the ini 
the laſt when it is drawn from a Cut or Trench made witha g 
Point in the Curtin, razing the of about a foot wide, to mu 
Face of the Baſtion ; this Line out the firſt Lines of a Work. 


taken off fort he ſecond Flank: it raiſed with Earth, Gabions,| 
is called likewiſe the Flanking or ſcines, Wool-packs, or Manet 
Stringent-Line. do cover the Beſiegers from ! 
pv line Hedges, ſee Hedges. the Enemies Fire. In condudl 
LINSPINõS, are ſmall pins the Approaches at certain | 
of Iron which keeps the Mheel of ſtances, are made Lodgment! 
a Cannon or Maggon on the Axle- Places of Arms to flank the Trench 
tree, for whe the end of the capable of holding 100 NM 
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ich ſerve as a guard to the 
nher. But Lodgments made on 
Glacis, Covert Way, Breach, 
g, are much mote dangerous, 
Ing more expoſed to the Ene- 
es Fire, and having, leſs Earth. 
hen it is reſolved upon to 1n- 
t the Covert Way, tho' a great 
any Meg are loſt, and generally 
> braveſt ; there muſt be great 
oviſion made of Faſcints, Sand 
5, &c. in the Trenches ; and 
ring the Action, the Pioneers 
ith Mantelets, Faſcines, Wool- 
kr, or Sand-bags, fhould be 
aking the Lodgment; covering 
emſelves as advantagiouſly as 
ſible from the oppoſite Ba- 


ured. © 3 
LOZAN GE, or Rhombe, is 
Figure of four equal ſides 


d two Obtuſe. 
LUNET TE, is a ſmall Work 
iſed ſometimes in the middle 

the Foſs before the Curtin, 
rming an Angle; its Terreplein 
ling but a little above the Sur- 
eof the Water, about 12 foot 
oad, with a Parapet of+18 foot. 
There is another ſort of Lu- 
ttes which are larger, and rai- 
d to cover the Faces of a Half 
wn ; they are likewiſe compoled 
two Faces, a longer and a 
orter; ſee their Figure in the 
neral Plan. | 


MACHINE, is a heap of 
eral pieces joined together, 


on, or the Place moſt to be 


hoſe Angles are two Acute, 


l 


and fo diſpoſed, as to ſerve both 


for augmenting or diminiſhing 


the Force whereby a Body is 
moved, according to the different 
Uſes to which it is applied in 
War, Architecture, and other Arts. 
Machines are either Simple or 
Compoſed ; the Simple are the Ba- 
lance, Crow, Pully, Wheel, Coin 


and Screw; to which ſome add 
the Inclining Plan, and the Rat 
Surface. EET 

Machines Compoſed , are thoſe 
which are compoſed of ſeveral 


Simple Machines, which cannot be 
numbred, becauſe in their Con- 
ſtruction, the Simple Machines 


may be uſed a great many diffe- 
rent ways. | : 


MADRIERS, are long 


planks of Wood very broad, uſe 


for ſupporting the Earth in mine- 
ing, in carrying on a Sap, in 
making Coffers, Caponiers, Galle- 
ries, and many other Uſes at a 
Siege. They are likewiſe uſed to 
cover the mouth of Petards after 
they are loaded, and are fixed 


with the Petards to the Gates, or 
other places defign'd to be forced 


open; when the Planks are not 


ſtrong enough, they are doubled 
with plates of Iron. 


MAGAZINE or Arſenal, is 


the Place where all ſorts of Stores 
are kept, where Guns are found- 
ed, and where the Carpenters, 


 Wheelwrights, Smiths, Turners, 
: and other Handicrafts, are con- : 


ſtantly employed in making all 


things belonging to an Artillery, 


as Carriages, Waggons, Tumbrills, 


Cc. The place ought to be large, 
e | „ 


2 e 
. 2 * r 4 
* * l K * . * * > * 


that every thing may be conve- In Garriſon, it is that Guan g 
dry place, otherwiſe the Salt- MAJOR of 4 Regiment of Hil 
mers, Pikes, Halberts, Muſquets, made from eldeſt Captain; iy 


| Ropes, Match, Braſs, Tin, Lead, Regiment be well exerciſed, thy 


_ nades, Petards, &c. muſt be in in caſe of its being broke. hei 


Guard. In a Camp, it is that Orders every night from the G 
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niently diſpoſed without Confu- which all the reſt are ſabo 
fion ; the Powder by it ſelf in a nate; ſee Guard. | 


petre grows moiſt and damp. or Foot, is the next Officer to th 
The Corſeletc, Breaſt-Plates, Hel- Lieutenant-Colonel, and is generalh 


Carabines, Piſtols, Swords, Bago- ought to be a very careful vigilay 
nets, &c. in order; the Cords, Man; he is to take care that th 


and all other —4 belonging they be drawn up in goodOrdeg 
either to the Attack or Defence a Review or upon the Parade or ay 
of a Place, ought to be in parti- other Occaſion; to ſee it mud 
cular places. Fixed Bombs, Gre- in good Order, and to rally i; 


dry Places; Cannon Ball, empty the only Officer among the u 
Bombs and Grenades, may be piled that is allowed to be on Hofe 
up in the Court, or in places back in time of Action, that u 
made on purpoſe, with a ſmall may be the readier to execute the 
Wall betwixt the Balls of diffe- Colozels Orders, either in 1 
rent Calibers. The Carriages , vancing or drawing off the Ryj 
Wheels, Limbers, Waggons, and mens: He is appointed an ib 
Tumbrils muſt be in Shades, to Major, or Adjutant for his Af 
ſave their being ſpoiled or rotted ſtant. So - 

by the Rain or Snow. The Fire- Major of 4 Brigade, fee Brigats 
workers Stores muſt be allowed a Major. | 
Place and a Laboratory by them- Major-General, is a Pot of gu 
ſelves. A Magazine being the Conſequence , and he who pi 
Place appointed for making and ſeſſes it, ought to be brave, judi 
keeping all forts of War-like cious, and a Man of Experiend 
Stores, ought to be well ſituated in marching and encamping d 


in a ſtrong place, and wellg@ard- Troops; he 1s the next Officer u * 
ed SA the Lieutenant-General ; when the 


M AIN-BODY of the Army, are two Attacks at a Siege, i 
is the Body of Troops that marches commands that on the Left. 
between the Advance and the Rear- chief Buſineſs is to receive ti 


part of the Army which is en- neral, or in his abſence, from f 
camped betwixt the Right and Lieutenant-General of the Dy 
Left Wing. | Which he is to diſtribute to ti 

Main-Guard, or Grand Guard, is Brigale-Majors, with whom he 
a Body of Horſe poſted before the to regulate the Guards, Conv! 
Camp, for the ſafety of the Army. Parties and Detachments, and i 


hit 


* 


M AN MAN 


* — 


hints the place and hour of their Fire, being puſhed forward on 
endewous. He is to know the ſmall Trucks; they are of two 
rength of each Brigade in gene- ſorts, either ſingle or double, 


cular, and to have a Liſt o 


| the Army, the ſame as the Ma. make three foot o 
of a Regiment in the Reginentkß!ł=u„sꝗéñv“ 
e is allowed an Aid de Camp, 
| has a Serjeant and 15 Men for 
js Guard. 
n- Major, is the third Officer 
a Garriſon; his Buſineſs is to 
the Guards mounted, the 
e Rounds and Poſts aſſign'd; he 
gulates the Centinels, goes eve- 
evening to receive the Word | * 
om the Governour, and gives it | 
t upon the Place of Arms, to 
jc 3 and Serjeants of the 
xrriſon ; he goes his Round Ma- 
, Viſits the Corps de Gardes, and 
s that all the Soldiers Arms are 
xed and in good Order ; he 
uſes neceſſary Ammunition to 
> diſtributed among them, or- 


r three and a 
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ut, and gives the Governour an carry them from the Enemies 


MALLE T is ſo well known two ſuch rows of Planks, and are 
needs no Deſcription; its uſe in uſed in making oaches and 
mificetion is for driving in the Batteries near the Place, as the 


eral Occafions. than at the 2 

MANTELETS, are great the more eaſily join'd together, 
anks of Wood of about five to cover the Saliierr from the 
dt high, and three inches Grenades and Fireworks of the 


een 
1 ws D 
2 8 


|, and of each Regiment in _ Single Mantelets A, are made in. 
all joining two or three ſuch planks 
e Field Officers. Finally, he is together with bars of Iron, to 


rs the Gates to be open'd and half broad, to cover thoſe that 


ccount of all that paſſes in the Fire. Double Mantelets, B, are 
Jace, 85 1 by putting Earth between 
ach r 


res or Piquets that faften the others are in making Lodgments 
us or Gazons ; it is likewiſe on the Counterſcarp ; they are co- 


d at Sieges, both upon the vered with Letten, and are 
ttteries and in the Trenches, on then made ſmaller at bottom 
that they may be 


> which ſerve at a Siege to Place, as C. Some are ſo made, 28s 
ler the dlen from the Enemies to cover the Soldiers from the f 
| b * | Fire 1 A | 


* 
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Fire on Front or in Flank, as B. 
MARC H, in general, is the 
ſteps made in marching, or the 
moving of a Body of Men from 
one place to another. The Beat of 
the Drum, when the Soldiers are 
upon march, or beginning to 
march, is likewiſe called the 
March. It is likewiſe a word of 
Command, when a Battalion is 
to alter its Diſpoſition. | 
Nm) March, is to move from one 
lace to another. - The Orders 
ing given the evening before a 
March, that the Drums beat at a 
certain hour , the Soldiers are 
then ready drawn up at their 
Standards and Colours, in Squa- 
 drons or Battalions, ready to be- 
gin their March. As many Ac- 
cidents may happen in the March 
2 an Army, as Defiles, Marſhes, 
Woods and the like, it is the Pru- 
| dence of a General to order his 
March accordingly, and to take 
care that the Columns of his Army 
have a free Communication one 
with the other. The March of an 


Army is compoſed of an Advance- wiſe a Maſter Gunner, who con 
Guard, the Main-Body, and the, mands the other Gunners. 
Rear-Guard, and is ſometimes in 


two, four; ſix or eight Columns, 


according as the Ground will al- 


. 
or more Marſhals are in one 4 
my, the eldeſt Commands. 
Velt. Marſhal in Germany, Bin 
denburg, Holland, &c. is likewik 
the lame with Captain. General. 
Marſhal de Camp, is in Fray 
the next Officer to the Lieuteny. 
General, and is the ſame a 
Major-General with us. See 1 
jor-General. 5 5 
Marſhal de Battaille, was ong 
a Poſt in the French Armies, hut 
now is ſuppreſſed. i 
MASTER DE CAMP in Frang 
is he who commands a Reginm 
of Horſe, being the fame as a Ci 
nel of Horſe. e 
Maſter de Camp General, is liks 
wile a Poſt in France , being th 
ſecond Officer over all the Lizh. 
Horſe, and commands in the 5 
{ence of the Colonel-General. 
MNaſter Gunner, is an Offer 
who has the command oder al 
the Gunaers in the Kingdom, an 
is ſubordinate to the Principu 
Officers of her Majeſty's Ot 
nance. Each Garriſon has lik 


* Maſter-General of the Ordruid 
fee General. 
MATCH; a ſmal! Rope « 
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lang bc ge ut t:. __. - Twiſt: about three quarters of 
ARSH, is a ſtanding Wa- inch diameter twiſted hard, ud 
ter, or Water mixed with Earth, being lighted at one end, bun 
whoſe bottom is very dirty; leiſurely without going out; 
which: drys up and diminiſhes was formerly uſed for Aach 
very much in the Summer. Muſqueto, but theſe are now out. 
+ MARSHA Lyef France, is the uſe; it is now uſed for firing! 
higheſt Pre ferment in the Army Cannon, Mortars,, Hand Grend 
er in the Fleet: ite is the ſame c. it is ſometimes uſed in blo 
with Captain General; when two ing up Mines, when it 1s 90 
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one ſome hours after; the 
tatch being cut according to 
dement to burn fix, eight or 
n hours, at the end of which 
e the Match being burned out, 
res the Powder and ſprings the 
ine; the hardeſt and dryeſt 
atch is generally the beſt. _ 
MATROSSES, are Soldiers 
the Artillery next to a Gunner; 
heir Buſineſs is to aſſiſt the Gun- 
r5 about the Gun, to Traverſe, 
punge and Fire, to aſſiſt him in 
oading, Wc. they carry Fire- 
cs, and march along with the 
tore Waggons, both as a Guard, 
nd to help in caſe a j Waggon 
ould break down. 

MAXIMS, are certain Pro- 
ofitions, ſo clear in themſelves, 
hat they cannot be denied, with- 
ut poing againſt Senſe and Na- 
ura 

rviceable in all manner of De- 
nonſtrations, and deſerve to be 
ſtabliſh'd as Infallible. 

Maxims 1n Fortification, are cer- 
ain general Rules eſtabliſh'd by 
nzineers, founded on Reaſon and 
+ args which being exactly 
blerved, a Place fortified ac- 
ording as they direct, will be in 
good Poſture of Defence. The 
hiefeſt Maxims are, 
I. There ought to be no part in 
he Fort ifcat ion of a place, hut what 


Place which is not well flanked, 
ne Enemy being there under co- 
er, will with the more eaſe at- 


Reaſon ; they are generally 


5 diſcovered and flanked by the Be- 


ack it in that place, and carry Ene 


** 


2. A Fortreſs ſhould command all 
the Country round it; that the Be- 
ſiegers may not cover themſelves 3 
nor find places to favour their 
Approaches and Attacks, nor to 
overlook the Works of the Place, 
to-batter them with more Ad- 
vantage. 8 

3. The Works furtheſt diſtant 
from the Centre of the Place, muſt 
be (till loweſt,and commanded by thoſe 
that are nearer ; to the end, they 
may be defended by the higher 
Werks, and thoſe nearer the - 
Place; that ſo the Enemy by be- 
ing expoſed, may be obliged to 
quit them, after they have been 
poſſeſs'd of them, becauſe of the 
Fire of the Beſieged; and like- 
wiſe, that the Enemy by being 
Maſters of ſuch Works, may not 
overlook the Works of the Place. 
4. The Flanked Angle, or Point 
of the Baſtion, oug hi to be at leaſt 
70 Degrees ; that it may the bet- 
ter reſiſt the force of the Enemies 
Batteries, in caſe they deſigned to 
beat it down to lodge there. 

5. The Acute Flanked Angle near 
to 4 Right Angle, is preferable to all 
other. It is certain, if the Flank- 
ed Angle be a Right Angle, it has 
all the Strength can be gien it, 
having Solidity enough to with- 
ſtand the Enemies Batteries: but 
an Angle near to a Right, makes 
the Tenaille of the Place more 


ged. For if there be any part of compact, by the Angle of the 
Shoulders ſhortening and better- 
ing the Defence, and by its not 

expoſing the Face ſo muc to the 

my. So that it follows of 
con- 
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muſt be cover'd by an Orillon, nine foot on the inſide, and fixq 
| iy rained, and the Lodgment no thoſe on the Battery from th 


but the Place is obliged to capi- well beat and cloſe, than of Store 
tulate, as has been often ſeen, becauſe theſe fly about and wound 


made too weak: in diſcovering the ravaging and def] 
the Face, the Defence is more Country for Contribution. 


Advantagious, than diſagreeing prongs „ being no higher nor 
with another. 


- - _ - 27 nad 4 . 
8 * — * 
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Angles, either Sailliant or Ran- of the Gallery, like a ſmall Chan- 
Frans, to know exactly the num- ber where the Barrels of Powder 


ates * 
e, 3 
8 
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lay them out upon Paper. 
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commodious way of moying hea» Chamber is cubical ; its height 
K TOE ESSE IE IST OS. gig 4,5 i 
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MEC MIN 

gonſequence, that an Obtuſe Angle Bodies by the help of M. 

1s very deficient, al 5 * , 9 


6. The ſhorteſt. Faces are the beſt; MERLON, is that part 9 
the longer they are the the Parapet which is terminate 
weaker, for the Enemy attacks by two Embatſures of a Bam 
them with a greater Front. ſo that its height and thickn 
7. The Flank muſt have ſome is the ſame with that of the p, 


part under cover; which fignifies it rapet, but its breadth is ordinarily 


J 


otherwiſe the Defence is preſents the outſide, It ſerves to coe 


ooner made on the Counterſcarp, Enemy: and is better of Earth 


8. There muſt be an Accord be- thoſe they ſhould defend. 
tween theſe Maxims, to render the MILE, is a ſort of Meaſun 
Fortificavion perfect. For if the which is longer or ſhovter in dif 
Gorge be too large, the Face ſut- ferent Countries; an Italian Mil 
fers; the more the Flank is co- is 1000 Geometrical Paces; u 
vered, the leſs it is ſubject to be Engliſh Mile 1250, in Scotland and 
ruined, but then the Defence is Ireland it is 1500, and in German 
more -oblique: in making a ſe- 4000. | + 
cond Flank, the Flanked Angle is MILITARY-EXECUTION, i 
deſtroying 1 


eaſie, but it is more expoſed to MINE, is an Ouverture made 
the Enemies Batteries. In a word, in a Wall or other place, which 
there is Adyantages and Diſad is deſign'd to be blown up with 
yantages over all; and the Secret Powder, it is compoſed of a Gu: 
conſiſts in judging whether con- lery and a Chamber. The Gallen 
forming with one Maxim be more is the firſt Paſſage made under 


* roader than to ſuffer a Man to 
MEASURE-AN GLE, is an In- work on his Knees. The Chan. Wiſh 
ſtrument of Braſs for meaſuring ber is the ſmall ſpace at the end . 


of Degrees and Minutes, to are depoſited, for blowing up 
what is propoſed to be ſprung. 
 MECHANICKS, is a Science When the Chamber is dry, the 
very uſefal in War, eſpecially Powder is put in Sacks inſtead of 
about” an Artillery, as teaching a Barrels, and the form of the 
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nd depth being about fix foot. foot and a half; they are not 
hen the Mine under the Ram- much uſed in the Field now, be- 
rt of an empty Baſtzon, leaſt by cauſe the S«ker which carries four 
ide next the Place, the Powder eſteemed. 

op of the Chamber is cut into of a Degree, ſee Degree. 

pwards. If the Chamber be part of a Place, to defend it, and 


umide or damp, the Powder is prevent Surprizes; the brink of 


red with a hows, If the Places led the Scarpe, and that oppoſite 
o be blown up 


n the way to hinder the Mzners, entring Angle before the Centreof 
Yr Rameaux, all which are the place that is large and has a 
ame thing, and ſignifie Branches, ſtrong Garriſon, is preferable to 
vhich terminate in ſmall Mines, one full of Water, becauſe the 
nd are fired all together by ſeye- Paſſage may be diſputed inch by 


ine goes turning and winding, lodged in the Moat are continu- 
backwards from one to another, are thrown. inceſſantly over the 


her is to be ſupported with times made another ſmall Aſoat, 
planks, and when the Chamber is called the Cunette, which is ge- 


0 MINER, is he that works in we. broadeſt Fofſes are counted the 
„he Mine; he covers his Head beſt, but a deep Foſs is preferable. 
( {With a Hood, to fave his Eyes to a broad one; the ordinary 
- Wfrom the Earth that falls down, breadth is about 20 fathom, and 
r Which by this Hood is thrown oyer the depth about 16 foot. To 
0 Whis Shoulders. drain a Foſs or Moat full of Wa. 
. MINION, is a Piece of Can ter, is to dig a Trench deeper 
en carrying a Ball of 4 pound than the Level of the Water &q 
f Wveight, the diameter of its Bore let it run out; when it is drain- 


s 3 in ches and 3 eighths, and the ed, there are Hurdles thrown up- 
length of the Piece about fix on the Mud and Slime, an 
13 3 Ws cover 
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he thinneſs of the Earth on the pound and a quarter Ball is more 
ould burſt forth that way; the MINUTE, is the 6oth part 
o Paſſages like Chimneys, to MOAT, Ditch or Foſs, is a 
blige the Mine to have its Effect Depth or Trench round the Ram- 
wut into Barrels or Caiſſons, and the Moat next the Rampart, is cal- 


rocky, or if on the other fide, is called the 
here happen to be any thing elſe Counterſcarp, which forms a Re- 


hey make Fourneaux, Arraignte, the Curtin, A dry Moat round a 


al Sauciſſes. The Gallery of A inch, and the Beſiegers When 


he Earth is put in ſmall Baskets, ally expoſed to the Bombs, Gre- 
nd given out betwixt their Legs nades, and other Fireworks which 


decanſe of the narrowneſs of the Rampart on their Works. In the 
Paſſage. The Earth of the Cham- middle of dry Moats, is ſome- 


amp, it muſt be flaor'd with nerally dug fo deep till they find 
Boards. Water to fill it. The deepeſt 
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cover'd with Earth or bundles of Mortars are uſed both at Sea an 
Ruſhes, to make a ſure and firm Land, but they differ very myg 
Paſſage. . in Form, A Sea Mortar is gene. 
MOINEAU, is a French rally 13 inches diameter of th 
Term for a little flat Baſtion rai- Bore, is longer and more rein, 
ſed upon a Re-entring Angle forced than a Land Mortar, be 
before a Curtin, which is too caufe they are fired with a greater 
long, between two other Baſtions; quantity of Powder, tometimg 
it is commonly joined to the Cur- with 3o or 33 pound; ſome 0 
tin, but ſometimes ſeparated by a them have their Beds or Stools of 
Foſs, and is then called a De Metal caſt in a piece with the 
tach d Baftion ; they are not raiſ- Morrars, others have them of 
ed ſo high as the Works of thick ſquare piece of Oak, which 
the Place, becauſe they muſt be by the help of Hand ſcrews or 
_ Expoſed to the Fire of the Be- Face, is turned round upon: 
 fleged, in caſe the Enemy ſhould ſtrong Axis of Iron to fire any 
lodge themſelves there. Their way; they are always fixt ata 
Parapet, as well as the Paratet of Elevation of 45 Degrees; they 
allOut-Works, ought to be Cannon carry Bombs of 200 pound, and 
Proof, that is to ſay, 18 foot thick. generally weigh about 9 or 10000 
MON T-PAGNOTE, or Poft weight. 2 
of the Inuulnerable, is an Eminence * Mortars are of different 
choſen out of Cannon Shot of the lorts; thoſe uſed moſt in Es. 
Place beſieged, where curious gland, are 10, 13, 15, and 18 in 
_ Perſons poſt themſelves to tee an ches diameter; there are ſmaller 
Attack, and the manner of the Mortars of 6 and 8$ inches; all 
Siege, without being expoſed to but the 18 inch Mortars are moun- 
any Danger. At the late Siege at ted on a very thick plank of 
Landau, there was a Aſont Paznote Oak, on which rife two Cheeks or 
raiſed on a Rifing Ground, halt Brackets on the ſides of rhe Mer- 
way betwixt the two Attacks, tar, fee the Figure at Cheeks. But 
by the Orders of Prince Lewis of the 18 inch is mounted on a Low 
Baden, for the King of the Ro- Dutch Carriage, conſiſting of two 
mans to ſee the Attacks. _ ſtrong planks of Wood bound 
MORTARPIECE, is a fort with thick plates of Iron, and 
of a ſhort piece of Artillery, re- joined together with Tranſums of 
| Inforced, and of a wide Caliber, Wood. All Land Mortars may be 
_ differing from a Cannon, both in elevated to any degree of the 
Form and Uſe; the Cannon ſer- Quadrant. They have no Wheels, 
ving to throw Bal, and the Mor- therefore on a March they are 
tar to throw Bombe, Carcaſſes, laid upon a Block Carriage made 
Fire Pots, and ſeveral other ſorts on purpoſe. They are never car- 
of Fireworks, as likewiſe Stones. ried along with the Army, n 
INE | tO 0 
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on an Occaſion of a Siege or piece of Oak of 20 inches long, 
Bombardment 3 but a ſort of 10 anda half broad, and betwixt 
mall Mortars called Hobits , 3 and 4 thick; they ſtand fixed 
mounted in Gun-Carriages, are al- at 45 Degres of Elevation, and 
ways a part of the Field Artillery. throw Hand Grenades, as all other 
See Hobits. | Hand Mortars do ; they areplaced 

Hand Mortars, are likewiſe of in the bottom of the Trenches, at 
ſeveral ſorts, as Tinkers Mortars, 2 yards diſtance from one an- 
which are fixed at the end of a other, having each a Soldier to 
ſtaff of about four foot and a half ſerve it, and an Officer to every 40 


long, the other end being ſhod or 50, who lays them to what 


with Iron to ſtick in the Ground, Elevation he thinks convenient, 
nile a Soldier with his one Hand by raiſing or ſinking the hind part 
keeps it at an Elevation, and of the Bed ; three or four hundred 
with the other Hand fires. Fire- of them are ſometimes in Service 
lock Mortars are fixed in a Stock at once, in different parts of the 
with a Lock, like. a Fireloch ; Trenches, 60, 70, or 80 in a 
they ſwing between two Arches place: Thoſe in one place fire all 
of Iron, with Holes anſwering at once, immediately after the 
one another, by which the Mortar Batteries have done, and are an- 
is elevated; theſe ſtand upon a ſwered from another part of the 
{ole or plank of Wood, and may Trench, which brings ſuch a 
be carried by one Man from one ſhower of Hand Grenades into the 
place to another. There are more Covert Way, that thoſe that de- 
torts of Hand Mortars, but Coe- fend it cannot prevent being in 
borne's new Invention exceeds confuſion. I 
them all, ſo tar as to deſerve a MOTION, or Movement of an 


— — Army, is the ſeveral Marches and 


Counter marches it makes, or chan- 
ging of its Poſt tor an Advanta- 
gious Encampment, either with a 


is Battel, or to ſhun fighting. 
= m Motion of 4 Bomb or Ball, is the 


— — 


| K * 
mmm 


* 


ſorts : The Violent Motion, is the 


particular Deſcription. They are has worked its Effect upon the 


made of hammer'd Iron of four Ball, or ſo far as the Bomb or 
inches diameter of the Bore, ten Ball may be ſuppoſed to go in a. 


inches and a half long, and nine right Line, The Mixt * 
CE i Fad; oo when 


of their great weight, except up- inches in the Chace, fixed upon a | 


Deſign to engage the Enemy to a 


Progreſs it makes in the Air af- 
ter it is delivered, and is of three 


3 ne ee firſt Expulſion when the Powder 
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ſuch as the Breech-Mouldings and back; they are Gentlemen of 
Muzzle Mouldings ; the Rings of 4 good Families, and are divide 


commodious and uſeful Fire- Arm view of Troops under Arms, toſe 
tacking or defending a Poſt ; it is Condition; that t 
with ſmall trouble, which makes thereby to know the Strength of 


Pikes being laid aſide in our Ar- either Muſter or Review, as often 


this Rule for the length of the likewiſe called the Muzyle. 
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when the weight of the Ball be- the Ramparts and Parapett. Sg 


gins to overcome the force which Firelock. 
was given by the Powder, and Muſquet-Baskets, fee Backers, 
the Natural Motion, is when the MUSQUETEER, is a Fog 
Ball or Bomb is falling. Soldier arm'd with a Muſquet Q 
MOULDINGS of 4 Gun or Firelock, Snord, Bayonet, & 
Mortar, are all the eminent parts, The Grand Muſqueteers in Frans 
as Squares or Rounds, which are Troopers who tight ſometime 


ferve generally for@@rnament , on Foot, ſometimes on Hor. 


— 


Gun, are likewiſe Mouldings, into two TyYoops, the one called 
MOUNT, fee Cavalier. the Grey Muſqueteers, becauſe of 
To Mount the Guard, is to go up- the Colour of their Horſes, the 

on Duty: To Mount 4 Breach, is to other the Black Muſqueteers, for 

run up it or to attack: To Mount the ſame Reaſon. 

the Trenches, is to go upon Guard MUSQUETOON, ſee Blunder. 

in the Trenches. | buſs. | T2 
MUSQUET, is the moſt MUSTER, is a narrow Re. 


uſed in the Army, either in at- if they be . and in good 


: 8 their Arms and 
eaſily managed, and is carried Accoutrements be in good Order; 


its uſe the more common; the an Army: The General may order 


my of late, and Muſquets brought as he pleaſes. 

in their ſtead,ſhows that tho' Pikes Muſter-Maſter, ſee Commiſſary. 
are uſeful, yet Muſquets are much Maſter-Rolls, are the Rolls or 
more, and can do better Service. Liſts of the Companies or Troops, 
They N to Ball of 16 in the which are delivered to the Con- 
pound: the length of the Line of miſſary by the Captains. 

8 is limited in Fortification, MUZZLE of 4 Gun or Mortar, 
by the ordinary diſtance of a 1s the extremity of the Cylinder, 
Muſquet-Shot, which is about 120 where the Powder and Ball is put 
fathom, and almoſt all the Mͤili- in. The Metal which ſurrounds 
tery ArchiteFure is regulated by the Extremity of the Cylinder, is 


Defence, as the effect of Cannon Murcle-Meuldings is the Ornas 
Fives @ Rule for the thickneſs of ment round the Muzzle, ſee Monid- 


ings. 


15 


N. 


called the Y/ifher, which ſaves the 
N. Hole of the Nave from wearing 
3 A 
To nail Cannon, or as ſome ſay NECK of 4 Gun, is that 
to Cloy them, is to drive an Iron part betwixt the Muzzle Moulds 


Spike by main force into the Vent inge and the Corniſh=Ring. Neck 


or Touch-hole, which renders the of the Caſcabel, is the part betwixt 


Canon inſerviceable, till the the Breech-Mouldings and the Caſ- 


Spike be either got out, or a new cabel. 

Vent drilled. In all Sortees or 

allies of a place beſieged, no- O. 
thing is ſo glorious as the nail- 


ing of the Beſiegers Cannon, nor OBLI QUE-FLAN K, fee 


ſo advantagious to the Garriſon, Flank. ; Ry 
for it takes the Enemy ſome time Oblique-Defence, is that which 


to repair it. Mr. Dupas, Go- is under too great an Angle, as 


vernour of Naerden in Holland, to is generally the Defence of a ſe. 
repair his Fault in delivering the cond Flank, which can never be 
Town to the Hollanders, threw ſo good asa Defence in Front, nor 
himſelf into the Grave, which 1s it approved by Engineers. 


was then beſieged by them in the OBTUSE-ANGLE, ſee 


year 1674, to lerve as Volunteer, Angle. 


and in a Sally the Garriſon made OCTOGON, is a Figure of 


behaved himſelf with great Bra- 8 Sides or Polygons, forming the 
very in clearing the Trenches , ſame number of Angles, and ca- 
and was killed nailing the Ene- pable of being fortified with 8 
mies Cannon. The late Sally of Baſtions. „ 
the Garriſon of Verue, and their OFFICER in General, is a 


nailing up the Enemies Cannon, Perſon employed in ſome Office. 
leſs diſadvantagious to Officer in the Army, is a Perſon ha- 
the Enemy, than it was glorious ving a Command in the Army, 
and advantagious to the Beſieg - Thoſe having Commiſſions from 
ed. | the Queen or General, are called 
MAVE of 4 Wheel, is that ſhort Commzſfon'd Officers, which in- 


was no 


thick piece in the centre of the cludes all from the General to an 
Wheel, which receives the end of Enſign. Such as have no Commiſ- 


the Axletree, and in which the ſton, but only Warrants from their 


ends of the Spokes are fixed; it is Colonels,are called Warrant. Officers 
bound at each end with Hoops of as «Quarter-Maſters of Horſe, ani 
Iron, called the Næve bands: It Surgeons. Thoſe that have nei- 
bas likewiſe in each end of the ther Commiſſions nor Wyprants , 
Hole, through which the end of are called Staff. Officers, "as Ser» 


the Axlerree goes, a Ring of Iron jeants, Corporals, Lanſpeſades, & c. 
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yhen the weight of the Ball be- the Ramparts and Parapers, 8a 
gins to overcome the force which Firelock. _- | 
was given by the Powder, and Muſquet-Baskets, ſee Bastet. 
the Natural Motion, is when the MUSQUETEER, is a Foot 
Ball or Bomb is falling. Soldier arm'd with a Muſquet o 
 MOULDINGS of 4 Gun or Firelock, Snord, Bayonet , & 
Mortar, are all the eminent parts, The Grand Muſqueteers in France 
as Squares or Rounds, which are Troopers who fight ſometime; 
ferve generally for Prnament, on Foot, ſometimes on Hork. 
ſuch as the Breech-Mouldings and back; they are Gentlemen of 
Muzzle Mouldings ; the Rings of 4 good Families, and are divided 
Gun, are likewiſe Mouldings, into two Troops, the one called 
MOUNT, fee Cavalier. the Grey Muſqueteers, becauſe of 
To Mount the Guard,is to go up- the Colour of their Horſes, the 
on Duty: To Mount 4 Breach, is to other the Black Muſqueteers, for 
run up it or to attack: To Mount the ſame Reaſon. | | 
the Trenches, is to go upon Guard MUSQUETOON, ſee Blunder. 
in the Trenches. |  buſs. | 
MUSQUET, is the moſt MUSTER, is a narrow Re. 
commodious and uſeful Fire-Arm view of Troops under Arms, toſe 
uſed in the Army, either in at- if they be compleat, and in good 
tacking or defending a Poft ; it is Condition; that their Arms and 
_ eaſily managed, and is carried Accoutrements be in good Order; 
with ſmall trouble, which makes thereby to know the Strength of 
its uſe the more common ; the an Army: The General may order 
Pikes being laid aſide in our Ar- either Muſter or Review, as often 
my of late, and Muſquets brought as he pleaſes. | 
in their ſtead, ſnows that tho' Pikes Muſter-Maſter, ſee Commiſſary. 
are uſeful, yet Muſquets are much Maſter-Rolls, are the Rolls or 
more, and can do better Service. Liſts of the Companies or Troops, 
They uy a Ball of 16 in the which are delivered to the Com- 
pound: the length of the Line of miſſary by the Captains. 
* is limited in Fortification, MUZZLE of à Gun or Mortar, | 
y the ordinary diſtance of a 1s the extremity of the Cylinder, 
Muſquet-Shot, which is about 120 where the Powder and Ball is put 
fathom, and almoſt all the Mali- in. The Metal which ſurrounds 
tery Architecture is regulated by the Extremity of the Cylinder, is 
this Rule for the length of the likewiſe called the Muzgle. 
Defence, as the effect of Cannon Mxyie-Monldings is the Orna 
| Fives a Rule for the thickneſs of ment round the Muzzle, ſee Monid- 


inge. 
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called the MViſber, which ſaves the 
N. Hole of the Nave from wearing 
| too big. 
To nail Cannon, or as ſome ſay NECK of 4 Gun, is that 
to Cloy them, is to drive an Iron part betwixt the Muyxle Mould- 
Spike by main force into the Vent inge and the Corniſh=Ring. Neck 
or Touch-hole, which renders the of the Caſcabel, is the part betwixt 
Canon inſerviceable, till the the Breech-Mouldings and the Caſ- 
Spike be either got out, or a new cabel. 5 
vent drilled. In all Sortees or . 
Sallies of a place beſieged, no- O. 
thing is ſo glorious as the nail- 85 
ing of the Beſiegers Cannon, nor OBLIQUE-FLANK, ſee 
ſo advantagious to the Garriſon, Flank. | 


for it takes the Enemy ſome time Oblique-Defence, is that which 


to repair it. Mr. Dupas, Go- is under too great an Angle, as 


vernour of Naerden in Holland, to is generally the Defence of a ſe. 


repair his Fault in delivering the cond Flank, which can never be 
Town to the Hollangers, threw ſo good as a Defence in Front, nor 
himſelf into the Grave, which 1s it approved by Engineers. 


was then beſieged by them in the OBTUSE-ANGLE, ſee 


year 1674, to ſerve as Volunteer, Angle. WI 2 
and in a Sally the Garriſon made OCTOGON, is a Figure of 
behaved himſelf with great Bra- 8 Sides or Polygons, forming the 
very in clearing the Trenches, ſame number of Angles, and ca- 


and was killed nailing the Ene- pable of being fortified with 8 


mies Cannon. The late Sally of Baſtions. | 

the Garriſon of Verue, and their OFFICER in General, is a 
nailing up the Enemies Cannon, Perſon employed in ſome Office. 
was no leſs diſadvantagious to Officer in the Army, is a Perſon ha- 
the Enemy, than it was glorious ving a Command in the Army. 


"1 advantagions to the Befieg- Thoſe, having Commiſſions from 


_ the Queen or General, are called 

NAVE of 4 Wheel, is that ſhort Commiſion'd Officers, which in- 
thick piece in the centre of the cludes all from the General to an 
Wheel, which receives the end of Enſign. Such as have no Commiſ- 
the Axletree, and in which the ſton, but only Warrants from their 
ends of the Spokes are fixed; it is Colonels,are called Warrant Officers, 


bound at each end with Hoops of as Quarter-Maſters of Horſe, and 


Iron, called the Næve bands: It Surgeons. Thoſe that have nei- 
has likewiſe in each end of the ther Commiſſions nor Wprrants , 
Hole, through which the end of are called Staff Officers, "as Ser» 
the Axletree goes, a Ring of Iron jeants, Corporals, Lanſpeſades, 8c. 

An 
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An Officer ought to be endued begun by a ſmall Foſs, which the 
with many good Qualitications, Pioneers make in the night time 
as preſence of Mind, Fudgment to on their knees, generally a Muſqu. 
execute what he is commanded to Shot from the place, or half ; 
the beſt Advantage; Conception, Cannon-Shot, and, ſometimes with. 
to apprehend eaſily what he is out the reach of Cannon-Ball; 
to do; Complex ion, to enable him eſpecially if there be no Holloys 
to endure the Fatigues of War; or Riſing Grounds to fayour 
Integrity, that whatſoever is en- them, or if the Garriſon be ſtrong, 
truſted to him, he may bchave and their Artillery well ſeryed, 
himſelf honourably ; Diligence This ſmall Foſs is afterwards en. 
to execute every thing with dit- larged by the next Pioneers which 
patch; Secrecy in all Affairs of come behind them, who dig it 
Conlequence, with which he is deeper by degrees, till it be about 
entruſted; Conduct to gain the 4 yards broad, and 4 or ; foot 
Eſteem of his Superiours; No —4 eſpecially if they be ner 
Preſumption nor Obſtinacy, as be- the place; to the end, the Earth 
ing the ſtumbling Blocks of ſuch which is taken out of it may he 
as have too much Spirit.” thrown before them to form; 
General Officers, are ſuch as Parapet, to cover them from the 
command a Body of Troops of ſe- Fire of the Beſieged: The place 
veral Regiments, as the Captain- where the Trenches are opened, is 
General, Lieutenant General, Ma- called the end of the Trench. See 
jor-General , Brigadeer - General, Break Ground. 
<Quarter-Maſter General, and Ad- OPEN, is a Word of Com- 
jutant-General, lee each at their mand, as Open your Ranks back- 
proper Letters. ward to ſuch a diſtance, is when the 
Field Officers, are thoſe who Ranks fall back without changing 
have a command over a whole Aſpect, obſerving their Right 
\ Regiment, as the Colonel, Lieute Hand Men and their Leaders. Open 


nant-Colonel and Major. Fecur Files from the Centre, is when 
'_  Subaltern Officers, are the Lieu- they face outwards from the 
tenanis, Corners, and Enſigns. Centre: if there be an odd Fil? 


10 OPEN Trenches, is the firſt it ſtands, the reſt take the di- 
breaking of Ground by the Be- ſtance commanded. Open your 
ſiegers, in order to carry on their Files to the Right or Left. 
Approaches towards a place: The ORDER, is a Word of Com- 
ditference betwixt opening and mand, as Order your Firelock, 1 

carrying on the Trenches, is that the planting the But end of the 
the firſt is only the beginning of Piece againſt the middle of the 
the Trench, which is always turn- outſide of the Right Foot, with 
ed towrds the Beſiegers: It is the Lock outwards, Open or march: 
| 2 | ing 
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ing Order, and cloſe Order, are like- Their Diſpoſition is ſuch, that 


wile Words of Command in the 
Exerciſe of a Battalion of Foot. 

Order of Battel, is a Diſpoſition 
of Battalions and Squadrons ot an 
Army, in one or more Lines, ac- 
cording to the Nature of the 
Ground, either to engage an Ar- 
my, or to be reviewed by the Ge- 
neral 


Lieutenant- General of the Day, 
who conveys them to the Major- 


| General, and he to the Brigade - 


Major, who gives them to the Ad- 
jutants, and they to the Serjeants, 
that the Army may know when 
to march; what Detachments , 
Convoys, Parties, c. are to go 
abroad next morning 3 when 


| they are to Forrage or Graze 


when they are to Muſter or Re- 
view, and many other things; 
the Orders are generally given out 
in the evening at the Head Luar. 
ters, where all the Generals meet 
at that time. Orders in general, 
ſignifie all that is commanded by 
a Superiour Officer. 


| Ord rs, are the Notice given 
every night by the General to the 


—_ 
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they ſtop the Paſſage of the Gate, 


and are preferable to Herſes or 
Portculliſes, becauſe theſe may be 
either broke by a Petard, or they 


may be ſtop'd in their falling 


down, but a Fetard is uſeleſs a- 
gainſt an Orgne, for if it break 
one or two of 

1mmediately fall down again , 
and fill up the vacancy ; or if- 


they ſtop one or two of the Pieces 


from falling, it is no hindrance 


to the reſt; for being all ſeparate, 
they have no dependance on one 


another. The Figure will ex- 


ORDNANCE, all ſorts of plain them better. 


Guns, Mortars, Firelocks , Cara 
bines, Piſtols, Pikes, Swords, &c. 


all lorts of Arms or Stores, be- 


longing either to Offence or De- 


fence. See Cannon. 


ORGNES, are thick og 


pieces of Wood pointed and ſho 


with Iron clear one of another, ſometimes round, and ſometimes 
hanging each by a particular Rope ſquare; ſome maintain the round 


ORILLON, is a Maſs of 
Earth faced with Stone, built on 


the Shoulder of a Caemated Ba- 
ſtion, to cover the Cannon of 
the retir'd Flank, and hinder its 
being diſmounted by the Ene- 
mies Cannon. They are made 


or Cord over the Gate-way of to be beſt, becaule they are not ſo 


a ſtrong Place, perpendicular, to eafily beat down by the Cannon 
be let fall in caſe of an Enemy, 
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Plan does, but then a Plan ſhows may command gradually those 
of a Work. See the Figure at Enemy may be obliged to dif. 
OVAL, is a plain Figure of them, as likewiſe leſt the Ene. 


wiſe Advanced Worts, Detached be higher than the ſmall Ravelin 


Ce. Thele ſerve not only to co- 


ee a. 2 a a AC Le I en CO En 
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"7 YT 8 IJ 
a | 
neſs hinders the Ball very much ver the place, but likewiſe 9 
from its Effect. Others like the keep an Enemy at diſtance, ay 
ſquare Orillens better, becauſe to hinder his getting any Adu 
they are leſs Charge, and can tageof Hollows or Rifing Ground 
contain more Men to fire directly that may happen near the County. 
on the Face of the oppofite BA. ſcarp of the Place; for theſe Caj. 
ſtion, than the round can do. ties and Eminences may ſerve f 
Orillon, is likewiſe called the Lodgments to the Beſiegers, an 
Shoutder and the Epaulment. facilitate the carrying on thei 
ORTHOGRAPHY or Profile, Approaches, and raiſing their By. 
is the Repreſentation of a Work, teries againſt the Town. Whg oy 
ſhowing its breadth , thickneſs, Out-Works are for ſome Reaſon, WF"? 
height and depth, ſo as it would placed one before another, as in 
appear, if cut perpendicularly on the general Plan, you'll find a N 
the Horizontal Line, from the up- velin before a Curtin, a Horn vn 
permoſt to the loweſt of its before the Ravelin, and a fol 
arts; as Ichnography ſuppoſes an Ravelin before the Curtin of the 
difice or Work cut Horizontally, Horn- work; then the neareſt to the 
fo Orthegraphy ſuppoſes it cut Body of the Place muſt be the 
Vertically, and never ſhows the higheſt, tho' lower than the 
length of any of its parts, as a Works of the Place, that th 


nothing of the height or depth which are without them, that the 
Profile. 


lodge, in caſe they had Poſſeſſion 


bounded by its own Circumfe- my, being Maſters of them, ſhould 
rence, within which no Point can the eaſier cover themſelves; ſo 
be taken, from which all Right that the firſt Ravelin ought to be 
Lines drawn to the Circumfe- lower than the Tenaille of the 
rence can be equal. | Place, and higher than the Hum. 

OUT-WORKS, which are like- work, and the Horn work ought to 


and Exterior-Works, are Works which covers it. The Gorges of 
of ſeveral ſorts, which cover the all Out Forks muſt be plain, leſt 
Body of the Place; as Ravelins, the Beſiegers being Maſters of the 
Half. Moons, Tenailles, Hern-works, Works, it ſhould ferve to cover 
Crown-works, Counter-guards, En- them from the Fire of the Place, 
velopes, Swallows-Tails, Lunetties, OXIGON, ſee Triangle. 


P A L 
— — 
jiuſt get betwixt them. The me- 

. thod of planting them, is by dig. 
ging a Trench of about a foot, ot 
PACE, 2 Meaſure uſed in Geo- a foot and a half wide, aud three 


eemerrical Pace is 5 Foot, an another as befote ſaid; is filled 


ces; an Engliſh Mile is 1250; ſet very hard about the Paliſades 
Common Pace is two Foot and with Rammers or 5, Pa- 
' Wbalf. 73 | lüiſades are very uſeful, and a 
"WPALISA DES, are long pieces good Defence in all ſorts of Foy. 
Wood or Stakes, planted ge- zifications, provided they be well 
ally before Poſts, which might planted and cloſe. They are like. 
taken by Surprize, or where wiſe uſeful in Sieges, to plant on 
» Accels is very eaſie, to ſecure the out-ſide of the Foſſees of the 


zular Attack. They are gene- ſurprizing the Batteries in their 
ly 8 foot long, and 6 of 7 in- Sallies, and their nailidg the 


inted, and the other is let 3 up by ſhaking them with Ropey, 
ot perpendicularly into the cut down by the Grenadiers , 
ound: ſometimes they are beaten down with Canon, or 
pated obliquely, pointing to- burn'd down with ſmall Feſcines 


rds the Enemy, that in caſe pitch'd over. | 
e Beſiegers ſhould endeavour to Turning-Palifades, is an Inven- 


„ eds may flip off, having no the Paliſades of the Parapes of the 
8 Id. Paliſades are planted On p.m —_ — 
a Berm at the Foot of Baſtion bh 

a Places ſurrounded with a wet 1868 


5 to prevent an Eſcalade or — 
ze. They are likewile plant 
in the bottom of dry Moats, ROGERS 

cially if there be Traverſes e : 
de. Sometimes they are fet in — 
Cages of Half-Moons and o Redans from the 
Out-Works. But above all, he orders them ſo, that 2s me 
Farapes of the Covert Way muſt of them as ſtand in © rods-lengt 


i 


— — 


well paliſaded, either on the tary up and down like 2 T 
p. . in the Covert Way. with all the facility imaginadl 


y.are to ſtand ſo cloſe, that They are à good ; be- 
Muzzle of a Muſquet can but cauſe I» ad are not in fight of ws 
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try and Fortification, and much foot deep, which after the Pall. 


un Mile is 1000 Geometrical with Earth, which is beat and 


em bothfrom a ſudden and a Batteries, to prevent the Befiegeds 


s ſquare; the one end is Cannon. Paliſades are either pnll'd 


| them out with Cords, the tion of Coehorne s. To preferve 


s Shot, 


=_! 
1 


Beſiegers, but juſt when they bring Trenches or Lines made parallel 
ways ready to do the proper Ser- they are likewiſe called Line: 
wiſe frugal, becauſe they may be PARAPET, is an þ 


with the Face of a Baſtion. See Talus, and ſometimes the Gl 
Tyraops meet together to go upon fire over: This Pente or 9 


or more Regiments, each has their on the Counterſcarp. To fire rai 


broad, have a parading Place ap- foot on the inſide , it has a 
pointed them at the Head of ſome quett or two for the Soldiers 


would never meet: the oppoſſite Parapet of the Covert Way otl 


to another. The Ranks of a Bat- from the fight of the EI 


PAR PAR 


= 


on their Attack, and yet are al- the Defence of the Place beſiegy 
vice of Paliſades. They are like- Communication and Boyar's, 


Preſerved in the Magazines,” and vation of Earth, deſigned fy 
need not be left on the Parapet; covering the Soldzers from th 
beſides there may be ſquare Pali- Enemies Cannon or Small.ghy 


place of ſuch as may be broke by 18 to 20 foot; it is 6 foot ij 
the Beſiegers Cannon. The Figure on the inſide, and 4 or y ont 
ſhows one ſet up, and another {:de next the Country; it is n 
down. | ſed on the Rampart, and hy 

PANof 4 1 is the ſame Slope above called the Sn 


„ of the Parapet, on which the g 
PARADE, is the place where diers lay their Muſque!s fort 


Guard, or any other Service. In makes it eaſie for the qu 
a Garriſon where there are 2 or 3 to fire into the Pitch, or at la 


parading Place appointed, where the Glacis of the Parapet, id 
they are to meet upon all Occa led fring in Barbe. The i 
ſions, eſpecially upon any Alarm. terior Talus of the Parapet, is 
In a Camp, all Parties, Convoys, Slope facing the Country. 
or Detachments that are to go a- height of the Parapet bel 


F | defend it, to mount upon, t 
PARALLEL, is a Term in they may diſcover the Count 
Geometry, ſignifying two Lines the better, as likewiſe the Fat 
equally diſtant from one another; Counterſearp, to Fire as they | 
Which if prolong'd ad Hfnitum Occaſion. | 


ſides of a Square are parallel one ridor, is what covers that | 


ralion are likewiſe parallel; ſo are which renders it the moſt du 
the Filet amongſt: themſelves. rous Place for the Beftegers, 
The Counterſedrp is generally cauſe of the Neighbourhooi 
drawn parallel che Faces of the the Faces, Flanks, and Curtin 
Baſtion.” 160» the Place; it is the ſame! 
1 Wiege, ſignifie the Glacis, which ſigniſies that ul 
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{aſs of Earth that ſerves to cover 
he Coridor, and goes ſloping to- 
rards the Country. | 

PAR K of Artillery, is the Place 
ppointed for the Encampment of 
Artillery, which is generally tle 
er of both Lines of the Army. 
e Artillery-Park. ? 
Park of Artillery at a Siege, is a 
of tortified out of Cannon. ſhot 
the Place beſieged, where are 
pt all the Arms and Itenſils ne- 
ſary for a Siege; as Bombs, 
etards, Carcaſſes, Hand Grenades, 
onder, Ball, &c. with all ſorts 
F Inſtruments for removing the 
arth, as Spades, Shovels, Pick- 
es, Bills Hows, and Wheel- 
rrows, With a great many things 
ore too tedious to be related 
re, Great Precaution 1s to be 
id about the Park of Artillery, 
r fear of Fire; therefore the 
ries have either Pikes or Staves 
ade on purpoſe, for they are 
dt: allowed to ſtand with Fire- 


bs, | 

Park of Proviſions, is the Place 
here the Sutlers pitch their Tente, 
Id ſell Proviſions to the Soldiers; 
hich is in the Rear of each Re- 
ment, but the chief of all is the 
round alot ted at the Head Quar- 
s for the Sutlers, where there is 
ll every thing requiſite to be 
d, and 1t is from thence for the 
dſt part that the Sutlers are fur- 
ſhed. But 1 think the place 
nere the Bread-Waggons ate 
awnup, and where the Soldiers 
elve their Ammunition-Bread, 
lng the Store of the Army, is 
bperly the Park of Proviſions 


PARLEY, fee Chamaide. ' 
PART IS AN, is a Perſon who 
is very dexterous in commanding 
a Party, and knows the Country 
very well; employed in ſurpri- 
zing the Enemies Convoys, or in 
getting Intelligence. 


Partiſan. Party, is a ſmall Body 


of Infantry given to a Partiſan, to 
make an Incurſion upon the Ene- 


my, to lurk about their Camp, to 


diſturb their Forragers, and to in- 
tercept their Convoys. 
Partuiſan, is a Weapon ſome- 
times carried by Lieutenant, not 
unlike a Hal bert. 3 
PART V, is a ſmall Body of 


Horſe or Foot, ſent into the Ene- 


mies Country, to pillage or take 
Priſoners, or to oblige the Coun- 
try to come undęr Contribution, 


which is to pay A certain ſum of 


Money to redeem themſelves from 
Plunder. Parties are often ſent 
out by a General to view the Way 
and Roads, and to fetch Intelli- 
gence, to look for Forrage, or to 
amuſe the Enemy. Upon a March 
they are frequently ſent upon the 


Flanks of the Army, to diicover 


the Enemy if near, and to pre- 
vent the Army's being ſurprized. 
Party-Bleu, are a Company of 


Villains who infeſt the Roads in 


the Netherlands ; they belong to 
neither Army, but rob both ſides, 
without any regard to Paſſes. 


PAS DE SOURIS, is the ſame 


with Liziere, ſee Lixiere. . 

PATE E, a ſmall Work not un- 
like a Horſe ſhoe, that is to ſay an 
Elevation of Earth of an irregu- 
lar Form, but for the moſt part 
„ yal 
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Watch, eonſiſting of 5 or 6 Men 


' Cuſtom of different Countries. Breech 12 or 15; its Charpedl 


| Guns uſed on the Quarter-Decks ſmaller: The firſt are emplojd 


PET 


— a 


p E R 


oval, having 2 Parapet; it pETA RD, is an Engi 
is generally gaiſed in marſhy ____ __ 
Grounds, to cover the Gate of a 
place; it has only a fore. right 
Defence, and has nothing to flank 


it. 1 | 
PATROUILLE, is a Night 


commanded by a Serjeant, who 
are ſent from the Guard to walk | 
in the Streets and prevent Diſ- 
order. | = 

Tv Patrouille, is to go over the 
Quarters of a Town to obſerve | 
what is doing in the Streets, and Metal ſhaped like a Sugar. lui u 
to be careful of the Tranquillity High crown d- Hat, made for brei 


and Surety of the Place. 10g open Gates, Draw. Brig WF? f 
PAVILLON, an old Term for Barricades, Barriers, 8c its lengh , 
a Tent, ſee Tent. is 7 or 8 inches, the diameter ofiſ* 
PAY, is the Allowance or Wa- the Mouth is; inches, and t 
ges which a Soldier has for his at bottom one and a half; th - 
Maintenance in The Service, and is thickneſs of Metal at the Necis 


greater or leſſer, according to the half an inch, and that of th 


Pay- Maſter, is he who is entruſt- Pomder is 5 pound or thereaben 
ed with the paying of a Regi- and it weighs about 55 or « 
ment. | There are much larger and ſtrong 

PEDRERO, a ſmall fort of Petards, and there are likewi 


of gh1ps; ſome of them have in breaking open ſtrong Rei 
Breeches to ſcrew out, ſo that forced Gates, and the laſt ſuchy 
they receive the Charge that way. can make but ſmall Reſfiſtan 
PELATOON , lee Platoon. When the Petard is loaded wil 
' PENTAGON), is a Figure Powder, it is put upon a ftroj 
bounded by five. Sides. or Poly- piece of Plank, cover'd with 
gons, which form fo many Angles, plate of Iron on the outlik 
capable of being fortified with which covers the Ouverture, bei 
the like number of Baſtzons. hollowed a little for the purpel 
PERPENDICULAR, is a the place where they join, isda 
ſtraight Line raiſed upright upon over with Wax, Pitch, Ran, 
another ſtraight Line, without to inforce the Effect. This bei 
leaning to one fide or another, done, it is carried to the Plu 
but making the Angles on both defigned to be blown up, wha 
fides equal, $a TT”: ja 


— 


PAS. 


hen. at... 


FE... 


ning the Plank exactly to the Criminal with his Foot on one of 
ne, the Petard is ſtayed behind theſe ſmall pointed Sticks, and 
1 fired by a Fuſee, that the Pe- tying up his Hand to a Ring above 
reer may have time to get off. his Head, ſo that he neither ſtands 
hey are ſometimes uſed in nor hangs, nor can he ſhift his 
bunter mines to break through Foot, nor change Feet to eaſe 
to the Enemies Galleries to dif- himſelf, | 
point their Mines. Picker-Guard, fee Guard. 
PETARDEER, is he who PIECE of Ordnance, includes 
ads, fixes and fires the Petard, all ſarts of great Guns and Mor- 
4 ought to be a Man of Cou- tars. Battering-Pieces, are the 
ze, for he is often expoſed. large Guns uſed at Sieges for ma- 
PICK-AXES, are a ſort of king the Beaches, ſuch as the 24 
and-tools very uſeful in an Ar- Pounder and the culverine; the one 
y, ſee Ax. carrying 24, and the other 18 
PICKET, is a ſmall pointed pound Ball. Field Pieces, are 12 
if ſhod with Iron, which ſerves Pounders, Demi-culverins, 6 Poun- 
mark out the Angles of a For- ders, Sakers ,” Minions, and 


hen the Engineer is 1 
Im upon the Ground with a the ſecond Line, but in Day of 
inted Stakes, which ſerve to Soldiers Firelock is likewiſe cal- 
ive through Faſcines or Gazons led his Piece. 


bad, or the Work raiſed in by Pike-men, who uſed formerly 
= to be a third part of the Company 

Pickets, is likewiſe the Stakes but they are now turned to Muſ- 
hich' the Troopers drive. before queteers. The Pike is made of a 
eir Tents, about 2 yards diſtance; point of Iron in form of the Leaf 
om one to another of theſePick» of an Apricock-Tree, called the 


cket-Rope, to which they tie 2 broad in the middle, from 
eir Horſes. 5 | whence it runs to a point: The 
Picket, is likewiſe a Stake of Spear has two Branches or Plates 
e Ground, and ſtanding upright; about 2 foot long, and ſtrong 
icks with ſharp points: this is broad Sword. The Staff or Shaft 


the Head of each Regiment of of the Pike, is about 13 or 14 
me, to puniſh Crimes that do foot long, made of a ſlip of Aſh 


quare 


ution, and the principal mr, Dn, 12 _ 4 br | 
rmy, and encamp always behind 


und the foot of it are ſmall enough to reſiſt the ſtroak of a 


u deer yy Death, by purting the „ about an inch and a2 


ine, There are likewiſe ſmall of Battel are in the Front. A 


keep them faſt when the Earth PIK ES, are the Arms carried 


is ſtretched a Rope called the Spear, about 4 inches long, and 


e or ten toot high, fixed in of Iron to fix it to the Staff, of 
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by an Officer of Foot, and differs try, to march along with an | 


e ei Trooper has a pair of Piſtols bek 
1 


Ball, which is the way of dif. piece or ſole of Iron or Bnk 


ſeen at Woolwich ; as ſuppoſe 385 irregularly, and is often uſe 


above them may not force them Soldiers of the Garriſon com,. 
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quarter thick at the greateſt end, will terminate in one Bub g 

which is ſnod with Braſs or Iron king a Piramide, whoſe Buſs i; 

ſharpened to a point to ſtick in Square. 

the Ground, +... PIONEERS, are ſuch u 8 
Half- Pike, is the Weapon carried commanded in from the Cm 


from a Pike, becauſe it is but 8 or my for mending the Ways, fy 
9 footlong, and the Spear is ſmal- working on Entrenchments 

ler and narrower. _ ' Fortifications, and for making 4 
_ PILE or Pyramid of Bombs or proaches ; but the Soldiers are ny 
— generally employed in all th 


3 things. re 
2 | | P IS TOL, is a Fire. Am not 
9 FE: þ n =_— by the Cavalry; the length ofj the ] 

N 2 E== | with the Stock, is about a fx 


| === RR | and a half, carrying a Bul q 


half an ounce weight. Be 


' $5=m = ' Im. | 1 1 2 2 | 
IVO, is a piece of Ironq 
> | Braſs rounded at the point, th 


it may turn eaſily round i 


poling them in Magazines, is the hollowed to receive it. 
piling them up regularly in the PLACE, ſignifies à Forte 
Courts of the Arſonal, as may be or Town forttied regularly ( 


Bombs to be made in a Pile, the as when we ſay it is a ſn 
firſt muſt be laid in a ſquare of Place, G. is Gu 


10 on each fide, which makes too Place of Arms in 4 Town, vi | 


in the firſt Bed, and let half a ſpace left near the Centre oft Pla 
foot in the Ground; to the end, Place, where generally the c 


the great weight which comes Guard is placed, and wheret 


to ſlide out, for then the whole draw up in Battalia to mount ! 
Pile falls: the ſecond Bed will be Guard, from whence they e. 
_ Br, which is 9 of a ſide, and | marched to their particular Pall = 
muſt be laid on the vacant ſpace On an Alarm, the Soldiers who e 
which happens between every 4 not on the Guard, are to ref l 
Bombe of the firſt. Bed; and the thither with their Arme. In Play : 
third Bed being eight of a ſide, regularly fortifies,- the Plat ite 
4s 64 laid the fame way, and ſo Arms ought to be in the Cen 8. 
to the top of the Pile, which and ” 


of a Figure like that q 
„ v1 
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Place of Arms of an Attack, or 
f a Trench, is a Foſs with a Pa 
net, or an Epaulment to cover 
Body of Horſe or Foot, where 
hey may be at their Arms to 
ithſtand the Sallies of the Be- 
teged The Places moſt conve- 
tient for making Places of Arms, 
re ſuch as can eafily ſuccour one 


he Defences of the Place beſieged, 
s Hollows, or Hollow Ways, 
ſpecially if they croſs one an 
ther, for their depth ſerves as a 


hey have not that natural Depth, 
hey may ſupply that Defect with 
abions, Sand-bags, or whatever 
an hinder the Beſiegers from ſee- 
ing into it. If there be a Foſs 
made round it, it is called a Re- 
loubt, In carrying on the Trenches, 
there muſt be yeh Redoubte raiſed 
at convenient diſtances to lodge 
the Infantry, which have the 
Guard of the Trenches. 

Place of Arms of a Camp, is the 


place choſen at the Head of the cing his Works on the Ground, 
cep for the Army to form them- ſhould make Plant of his Deſigns 


— „6—— 


p PL A 


perpendicular to the Horizon. _ 
Plan, Ground-Plot, or Ichnogra- 
phy in Fortification, is the Repre- 
ſen ation of the firſt or funda- 
mental Tra& of a Work, ſhewing 
the length of its Lines, the quan- 
tity of its Angles, the breadth of 
the Ditches, thickneſs of the Ram- 


parts and Parapets, and the diſtance 
nother, and are out of fight of of one part trom another, as the 


general Plan at the beginning 
ſhows. So that a Plan repreſents 
a Work, ſuch as it would appear 


if it were cut equal with the Le- 
trapet to cover the Infantry : If vel of the Horizon, or cut off at 


the Foundation. But it marks 


neither the Heights nor Depths of 
the ſeveral parts of the Works, 


which is properly Profile, an 


which expreſſes only the Heights, 
Breadths and Depths, without ta- 
king notice of the Lengths. As 
Architects, before they lay the 
Foundation of their Edifice, make 


their Deſign upon Paper, b 


which means they find out their 


Faults; ſoan Engineer before tra- 


eelves in Line of Battel, for a Re- upon Paper, to the end he may 


eviem or the like. 


do nothing without ſerious De- 


Place of Arms of 4 Troop ef Horſe, liberation.” Plans are very uſeful 
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or Company of Foot, is the place for Generals or Governours, in 
aſſembled. Place, in chuſing a Camp, deter- 


try, is a Superficies, whoſe parts Approaches, or in 'examining the 


| its Extremities, ſo that one part is eſpecially ſuch Plans as repreſent 


neither higher nor lower than an- a Place with the Country 2 


5 f 4 


where the Troop or Company are either attacking or defending 2_ 
PLAN, as a Term in Geome- mining Attacks, conducting the 


are all equally diſpoſed betwixt Strength and Weakneſs of a Place; 
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it, ſhowing the Rivers , Foun- has generally a Platform for jy 
tains, Marſhes, ' Ditches, Valleys, ſelf. See Battery. 
Mountajns, Woods, Houſes, Churches, PLATOON, or rather py, 
and other particulars which hap- ton, a ſmall ſquare Body of My 
pen abouta Place. Aueteers, ſuch as is uſed to h 
PLANK S or Aadriers, are drawn out of a Battalion of ke 
teces of Oak very thick and when they form the Hollgy 
broad, fee Madrier, . N to ſtrengthen the 47h 
PLATES. The Priſe- Plates, The Grenadiers are generally thy 
are two Plates of Iron on the poſted, Peloton is the. French War 
2 of a Gun. Carriage from the only the ny Corruption hy 
Ca query to the Cenzre, through brought it to be pronounced pl 
hich the Priſe Bolts go, and on toon. | 
which the Hand-ſpike reſts, when PONIA RD, a fort of ſbon 
it poiſes up the Breech of the Sword uſed in Spain and Ih, 
Piece, Breaft-Plates are the two POINT Mathemctich, is whit 
Plates on the Face of the Carriage, hath no parts; which is to fay, 
one on each Cheek. Train plates, neither Length,Breadth nor Tic 
are the two Plates on the Cheeks neſs, and which conſequently 
at the Train of the Car- cannot be expreſſed or nconceivel, 
riage. a IG, are the ſix Point. Blank of 4 Gun, is the dj. 
e Wheel of a Gun- ſtance ſhe throws a Ball in a ſup 
Carriage, where the Fellows are poſed direct Line; the Gus being 
joined together, and ſerve to laid at no Elevation, but levell{ 
ftrengthen the Pulidges parallel to the is en. I ſy 
DLATFORM in general, is an ſuppolſed direct Lins becauſe it! 
Elevation of Earth an wh'ch Can- certain and eaſily proved, that 
non is placed, ſuch as the Mounts a {Ball cannot fly any part of it 
on the middle of Curtins : But it Range in a right Line, but the 
is likewiſe a ſort of Beſtien con- ſwitter it flies, the nearer it ap- 
ſtructed on a Re entring Angle, proaches to a right Line; or the 
when its two Faces make a Right ſwifter it flies, the lets crooked is 
Line. Platform of 4 Battery, is his Range. This was the Opini: 
a Floor of: Boards nailed down on of Nicolas Turtaglia, and i 
upon Lleepers, Loping 9 little to- ſince generally approvect. 
Wards the Embraſure, tor the Guns *POLYGON, is a F. 
to run uped, and to keep the gure of more than four Sides, 
Wheels from ſinking intd the and is either Regular or Irregu- 
Ground. The Slope ſerves to di- lar, Exterior or Interior. 
miniſt the Reverſe of the Piece, Pohgen Regular, is whoſe Angle 
and for the more eaſie running her and Sides are equal. It has an 
up to ber Embraſure. Each Gan Angle of the Centre, and an Angic 
ny be 3 ve! t #5; of the Polygon. | The Centre OL a 
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k 47 Polygon, is the Centre of ſtrong Rope which runs through 
. rele which circumſcribes the the Rings, and is faſten'd on each 
Polygon, that is, whoſe Circumfe- fide the River to a Tree or a Stake 


a 

erce paſſes through all the Angles made very faft in {the Ground. 
oc the Figure. The Bautks are laid croſs the 
8 Irregular Polygon, is whoſe Sides Bogts, at ſome diſtance from one 

1 WS and Angles are unequal. another, and the Cheſts upon 
a Exterior Polygon, is the Lines them joined cloſe, which makes 


g drawn touching the Points of the a Bridge in a very ſhort time, 
BY Flanked Angles, when a Place is for Horſe, Foot or Artillery to 
: WE fortified inwards. Errard was march over. 7 
de firſt that fortified after this PORT, ſee Gre. 
Manner. Count Pagan improved PORTCULLISES, ſee 
ee, and Monfetir de Fauben Herſe, © 
brought it to perfeftion.,  _PORT-FIRE, is a Compo- 
Interior Polygon, is to fortifie fition of Meal. powder, Sulphur and 
outwards, which makes the An- Salipetre, drove into a caſe of Pa- 
„ies of the Polygon to be the An- per, but not very hard; it is about 
Lier of the Gorge, ſo that the 9 or 10 inches long, and is uſed 
| WH whole Baſtion is without the to fire Guns or Mortars inſtead of 
. WH Polygon. Maneſſon Mallet, De Ville, Match, but then it is cut into 
and moſt Engineers follow this pieces of about an inch long, 
SA..." and put in a Linſtock, or cleftStick, 
PONTON, is a late Inven- POST, is any fort of Ground, 
tion, being a Boat of Latten fortified or not, where a Body of. 
of about 8 Fards long and 2 Men can fortifie themſelves, or 
broad; the form of it is a long be in a condition of fighting an Bi 
; WE Square, havinga large Ring at each Enemy. To relieve a Poſt, is to WY 
| ; 


corner; it is laid upon a Carriage go upon Guard in a Poſt; to 


oben the Army marches, and abandon or quit a Poſt; to gain K 
drawn by 5 Horſes. Each Boar a Poſt Sword in Hand, Cc. . 1 


bas an, Anchor and Cable, and Poſt of Honour ; the Advance. |. 
Baal, and Cheſts belonging to it. Guard is a Poſt of Honour ; the 1 
be Baulks are about; or 6 inches Right of the two Lines is the Poſs f 
ſquare, and about 7 yards long. of Honour, and is always given tos 
the Chefts are boards joined to- the eldeſt Regiments; the Left is 
„ether by wooden bars, about a the next Poſt, and is given to the 
Ford broad, and 4 yards long. next eldeſt, and ſo on; the Cen. 
When there is occaſion for uſing tre of the Lines is the Poſt the 
theſe Boats, they are flipp'd into leaſt honourable, and is given to 
the Water, and placed about 2 the youngeſt Regiments. 5, 
yards aſunder, each faſten'd with Advanc d. Peſt, is a ſpot of 8 
an Anchor, haying beſides, a Ground ſeized by a Party to ſe» 
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cure their Front, and to cover the carries a- Ball of three pouny, 
Poſte that are behind them. the diameter of the Bore is three 
PO STERN, isa ſmall Door inches, and the length of the 
in the Flank, of a Befion, or other Piece about 6 foot or 6 and ahalf 
part of a Garriſon, to march in PRIESTS BONNET, fee Bom 
and out unperceived by the Ene- 4 Pretre. . 
my, either to relieve the Works, PROVISIONS, is what ; 
or to make Sallies. | General ought to be very careful 
POT, ſee Fire por. of, neyer ſuffering his Army to be 
pOu C; a Grenadiers Pouch, in want of Subſiſtance, eiſe 
is a ſquare Caſe or Bag of Lea- they muſt needs periſh. A!Goy. 
ther, with a flap over it, hanging nour of a Garriſon ought to he 
in a. ſtrap. of about two inches well provided of Proviſions of all 
broad over the Left Shoulder, in ſorts, ſuch as Wheat, Rye, Peas 
which he carries his Grenades. Bean, Barley, Beef, Mutton, el, 
POWDER, is a Compoſition Bacon, Cheeſe, Butter, Sait, Pepper, 
of Sulphur, Saltpetre, and Char. Onions, Nutmegs, Beer, Win, 
coal. The Sulphur and Charcoal! Brandy, and many other things 
take fire, and the Saltpetre makes which are abſolutely neceſlary in 
the Crack. Since the Invention a Garriſon. _ 
of Powder, a great many War- PROVOST-MARSHAL of an 
like Machines have been invented, Army, is one appointed to ſecure 
which occaſions ſuch a conſum. Deſerters and all other Crim. 
ption of Powder, eſpecially at nals; he is to.go often abroad 
Sieges, that it cannot be deter- round the Army, to hinder the 
mined; for the Cannon, Bombs, Soldiers from pillaging ; he in. 
Hand-Grenades, Muſquets, Mines, dites Offenders, and executes 
and other e ene, Diſtri- the Sentence which is pro- 
butions, beſides the Waſte, con- nounced; he likewiſe regulates 
ſume a great deal the Weights and Meaſures of the 
 POUNDER, as a 24 Pounder, Army. and the Price of all ſorts 
is a Gun carrying a Ball of 24 of Proviſions 
pound, its diameter is fix inches, PROFILE; Engineers to re. 
the length is from ten to twelve preſent the Heights, Depths and 
foot long, it is a good battering Thickneſs of a Work, with the 
Gun. Twelve Pounder, .is a Gun Depth and Breadth of the Foſſees, 
carrying a Ball of twelve pound, &c. do it by Profile or Orthogrs- 
e diameter is four inches and ply, which ſuppoſes the Work to 
5 eighths, its length from eight be cut perpendicularly from top 
to ten foot. Six Pounder carries to bottom. The following Fi. 
4 Ball of fix pouund, its dia- gure ſhows the Profile of a Ran- 
meter 1s three inches and fix part, Fauſebray, Foſs, Covert Way, 
eights, its length from ſeven to and Eſplanade ; every thing is 
eight foot; and Three Pounder, C 
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platens by Letters, and the pro- 
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An Explanation of the Figure. * 


1, 2, 3» 4. The Solidity of the Ram 
art. 

I; \ The Baſis of the Rampart. 

3, 4+ The Top of the Rampart. 

þ N The Height of the Rampart. 
. The Interior Talus or Slope f 
the Rampart. 

2, 4. The Exterior Talus f the 
Rampart. | 

4 7. The Terre-plein. | 
4. The Baſis of the Paraper. 

a: 12 The Banquett. | 

8, 13. The Interior Talus of the Pa- z 
rdpet. | 

4, 12. The Extertſ# Talus of the 
Parapet. 

12, 13. The Superior Talus of the 

Parapet. 

9, 13. The Interior Height of the 
Parapet. | | 

10, 12, The Exterior Height 7 the 

_ Parapet.. 

= 3 The Cordon. 

| 17, 16, 17. The Fauſebray with its | 

Banquett. ha a 1 

| 17,18, The Lixiere or Berm. | x 

18, 19, 20, 21. The Foſs... -. : 

6 18. 20. Us 8 et F 

19, 21, The Counter ſcarp. N 
22. The Cunette, _ Fo DTD 

6, 21. The depth of the Foſs. ALES 8 

19, 23. The Covert Way, © | 5 9 

23, 245 25. The Glacis or Parapet | Wh +4. 

of the Covert Way. % e 

235 24. The height of tbe Parapet TO e 

of the Covert, Way, with A „ een 

* Bang uett. + on Songs eg; Wor 

23, 25, The Baſis of rhifilick... . rin 

2 27, "The, Pent U HM. of. the 7; 1102675 oh 
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PULLY, is a Wheel of Wood join, from whence there hangs 


Thread with a Plummer, whic, 2 

marks the different Elevations gf *% 

Pieces, and the greatneſs of th, cam 

Angles. The way of uſing it, i; Wprin 

by putting the longeſt fide int, WR Plas 
the Muzz!e of the Piece; th lief 
Plummet falls perpendicularly com 
and marks the Angle on the Q,,, aal 

drant ; when the Gun or Mot Arn 

is elevated to the Degree defired, N out 

it is kept there by Coins of Wood tbe 


put under the Breech of a Gn, pol 
or betwixt the Bracket-Bolts of : ate 
1 — — Mortar. CC 
or Metal, 4, E, put in a piece of QUADRAT ; to quadrat fai 
Wood or Iron, as C, P, or into a Piece, is to ſeg whether it is duly 
Block, as E, E, where it has li- placed in its carriage, and that w. 
berty to move in a Hole cut for the heels be of an equal height, i 


the purpoſe,on an Axis or Gudgeon QUARTER, or Quarter, th 
going through the Centre: Over has ſeveral Significations in Ma. WW * 
the Pull) goes a Cord which tial Afﬀairs. e is 
ſerves to raiſe Burthens. They Quarter, ſignifies the ſparinz b 
are much uſed about an Artillery, Mens Lives, and giving good ! 
in raiſing of Guns or Nortars, Treatment to a vanquiſh'd Ene. 
eſpecially in the G iin. my); ſo it is ſaid the Conque 7 
PE, ſee Gin. rours offered good Quarter: The 
Fe ch Enemy asked Quarter. We gave ill 
Q. no Quartier. | 


Quarter in general, is the 
QUADRANT, or quarter Ground on which a Body of Troo 
of a Circle, is an Inſtrument of encamp, and ſignifies likewiſe the 
1 or Wood uſed by Gunners, Troops encamped ; as to beat up 
In pointing their Guns to an Ob. the Enemies Quarter, is to drive 
ject, and by Bombardeers, in ele- them from their Ground or En- 
— their Mortars ; it is made campment ; therefore it ought to 
of two pieces of Wood joined at be in the moſt convenient Place, 
Right les, one of which is as well for the Nature of the 
longer than the other, that it may Ground, as for the Advantage of 
enter the Muzzle of the Piece; entrenching, and the convenlency 
they are joined by a quarter of of Forage and Water. 
a Circle, which is divided into «Quarter of an Aſſembly, is the 
ninety Degrees, the Centre of Place where Troops meet for to 
which tch is where the two Pieces march 
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march in à Body, and js the refreſh themſelves, during a part 
ſame with a Place of 9 of the Campaign ; that having re- 
Quarter-Guard, ſee Guard, freſh'd and recover'd themſelves, 
Luarter at 4 Siege, is the En- they may be ready to take the 
campment upon one of the moſt Field again. 55 
principal Paſſages round about a Quarter-Maſter of Horſe, is a 
Place beſieged, to prevent Re- Warrant. Officer appointed by the 
lief and Convoys: When it is Colonel, he takes up the Ground 
commanded by the General, it is for the Troop, and divides it, in 
called the Head Quarters of the giving ſo much for each Tent; 
Army: When the Camp is marked he receives the Orders, keeps a 


out about* a Place beſieged, then Liſt of the Troop, viſits the Stables, 


the Quarters are ſaid to be dif- and takes care of the Arms. He 
poſed : When great Detachments marches in the Rear of the Troop, 


are made from a Quarter for but in Camp his Tent is pitchd 


Convoys, &'c. ſuch a Quarter is in the Front. In Winter-quarters 
{id to be weaken'd. he receives and diſtributes the Fo- 

Head Quarters, is the Place rage to the Troop; Each Troop has 
where the General of an Army has a Quarter. maſter. 


his «Quarters: it is generally near «Quarter-maſter of Foot, is an Of. 


the Centre of the Army. The ficer who takes care of Encamp- 
Quarters of the Generals of Horſe, ing the Regiment, for there is 
is in the Villages that happen but one to a Regiment of Foot: he 
behind the Right and Left Wings ; attends the Quart ermaſter- General 
the Generals of Foot, are often upon a March, to know where 
in the ſame Village with the Ge- the Ground is for the Regiment, 
neral. which he divides among the Com- 

Quarter entrench' d, is a Place panies. | 


fortihied with a Dirch and Para- <Quartermaſier-General, is a con- 


tet, to ſecure a Body of Troops, ſiderable Officer in an Army, and 


Winter-Quarters, is ſometimes ought to be a judicious Man, and 


taken for the ſpace of time in- a Man of great Experience, and 
cluded between the leaving the to underſtand Geography; and 
Camp, and taking the Field; but ſince his Function is to mark the 


it is more properly the Places Marches and Encampments of an 


where the Troops are lodged du- Army, he ſhould know the Coun» 
ring the Winter: According as try perfectly well, all the Rivers, 


the Troops are a long or ſhort time Plains, Marſhes, Woods, Moun- 


in Garriſon, the Winter- Quarters tains, Paſſages, Defiles, Cc. even 


are ſaid to be ſhort or long. to the ſmalleſt Brook, The Even- 


Quarters of Refreſhment, is the ing before a March, he receives 
lace where the Troops that have the Orders and Rout from the Ge- 
en much fatigu'd are ſent to neral, and appoints a place for the 
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<Quarter-Maſters of Foot and Horſe, Ordnance between a Falcmey, 
to meet him next Morning, with and a Baſe, ſeldom uſed. 

whom he marches to the next RACK E T, is a caſe of ba. 
Camp, where- being come, and per rolled very hard on a forme 
having viewed the Ground, he of Wood, choaked at one end 
marks out to the Quartermaſters with a ſmall Cord, and droye 
the Ground allow'd each Regi- full of a Compoſition of Meg. 
ment for their Camp; he chuſes powder, Saltpetre, Sulphur , and 
the Head-quatters, and appoints Coal, ſometimes without Sal. 
the Villages tor the General Offi- petre; it has a ſmall Rod tied tg 
cer of the Army, where they ſhall the fide of it, called the Tail of 
quarter; he appoints a proper the Racket; it is covered with x 
place for the Encampm nt of the Cap of Paper running to a point, 


Train of Artillery; he carries the in which are placed Stars, which 


Army a Foraging, and plants the are a Compoſition of Sulphur, 
Covering Party, for their Securi- Saltpetre, Meal powder, and Can. 
ty at ell the Paſſes round them, phire, and other things that can 
and aſſiſts in diſtributing the in- make a clear Fire ; when the 
terquarters to the Army. Racket is fired, it cuts the Air 
Duarter-Wheelin of 4 Bod of with an admirable ſwiftnels, le 
Men, 1s turning the Front where ving a ſtream of Fire behind it; 
the Flank was; which is done when the Racket is burned, the 
to the Right by the Man on the Stars take fire, and make a very 
Right Angle, keeping his Ground, pleaſant Sight. 3 
and facing about while the reſt To RAISE à Siege, 1s to give 


Wheel. cover the Attack of a Place, and to 
<Rueve d' Tronde, ſee Swallows quit the Works thrown up again 
1 it, and the Poſts taken about 1!, 


Quit your Arms, is a word of As all Enterprizes do not always 
Command in the Foot, when they ſucceed, ſo ſometimes an Army 
lay down their Arms, at which is forced to raiſe a Siege, either 
they ſtand up, till they are or- becauſe of Diſtempers in the 
der'd to the Right about, at Camp, or the unfitnels of the Ses. 
which they march clear of their ſon, tor the Rains, Snows, Winds, 
Arms and diſperſe ; but upon the and cold Weather kills the Men; 
Beat of Drum they run to their beſides the Beſieged may be ſtrong- 


Arms with a Hua, having their ly entrench'd, and receive Sup. 


Swords drawn, and the Point plies of Men and Proviſions. It 
wwad oe « 


there be no Ground to fear a Sal- 

ly. from the Place, then the Siege 

| "Mo bs may beraiſed in the day time, by 
E ſending firſt the Sick and Wound- 
RRABINET, a ſmall fort of ed, the Baggage, the ar 
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broken Cannon and Mort arc, and the Earth: It ought to be broad 
if poſſible, all the Inſtruments enough to allow the marching of 
which have been uſed in the Siege. Vaggont and Cannon, beſides the 
The Artillery and Ammunition may Parapet which is raiſed on it; its 
follow, and a ſtrong Rear-Guard thickneſs is generally about 12 


they ſhould offer to charge the The Earth which makes the Ram- 
Rear. But if there be any fear part, is taken from the outſide of 
of an Enemy in Front, this Order it, becauſe then the Rampart and 
muſt be altered according to the Foſs are made at the ſame time; 
Prudence of the General, and ac- from which it follows, that their 
cording as the Nature of the Proportions depend on one an- 
Country will allow. other ; for ſince the Rampart is 
Tv raiſe @ Plan of 4 Fortreſs, is made of a certain bigneſs, the 
the mealuring with Cords and Foſs muſt be dug deep enough to 
| Geometrical Inſtruments, the afford Earth for the Rampart, the 
length of the Lines, and the capa- Parapet, and the Eſplanade. 
city of the Angles, that by know- RENDEZVOUS, is the 
ing the length, breadth, and Place appointed by the General, 
thickneſs of all the different parts where all the Troops which are to 
of a Fortification, it may be repre-. compoſe his Army are to meet at 


RAME AU, lee Mine ther. | 

RAMMER of 4 Gun, is a RANK, is the Order or 
piece of Wood fitted to the dia- ſtreight Line made by the Soldiers 
meter of the Bore, ſtuck upon a of a Battalion or Squadron, drawn 
long Staff, and is uled in ſetting up fide by fide ; this Order was 


Rammer, ſee Beetle and Scourer. for regulating the different Bo- 
RAMPART, is an Elevation dies of Troops and Officers which 
of Earth round a Place, capable compoſe an Army or a Battalion, 


of covering the Buildings from Doubling of the Ranks, is the put- - 


view, and of reſiſting the Cannon ting two Ranks into one. 


of an Enemy, as likewiſe of rai- RATION, is a Portion of 


ling thoſe that defend it, that Ammunition, Bread or Forage , 
they may diſcover the Country diſtributed to every Man in the 
about it. A Rampart ought to be Army. A Foot Soldier receives a 
ſloped on both ſides, that is, the Ration of Bread, which is a pound 


Maſs of Earth which compoſes and a half for each day; and a 


the Rampart, ought to be larger Trooper a Ration of Bread, and an- 
at bottom than at top, more or other of Forage. e 
leſs, according to the nature of R A- 


muſt face the Beſiegers, in caſe fathom, with the Talus or Slope. 


ſented in fmall upon Paper, ſo as a day prefix d, notwithſtand- 
to know the Advantages and Diſ- ing Wind, Rain, Snow, Cold, 
advantages of it. or otner Chances of the Wea- 


home theCharge and theWadding. eſtabliſhed for the Marches, and 
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<Quarter-Maſters of Foot and Horſe, Ordnance between à Falcmgy, 
to meet him next Morning, with and a Baſe, ſeldom uſed. 
whom he marches to the next RACK E T, is a caſe of ba. 
Camp, where being come, and per rolled very hard on a forms The 
having viewed the Ground, he of Wood, choaked at one end fol 
marks out to the Quartermaſters with a ſmall Cord, and drow mu 
the Ground allow'd each Regi- full of a Compoſition of Me. tte 
ment for their Camp; he chuſes powder, Saltpetre, Sulphur , and Ke 
the Head-quatters, and appoints Coat, ſometimes without ga. of: 
the Villages tor the General Off. petre; it has a ſmall Rod tied to Hu 
cers of the Army, where they ſhall the fide of it, called the Tail of Pr 
quarter; he appoints a proper the Racket; it is covered with a Ml ©2 
place for the Encampm-nt of the Cap of Paper running to a point, Ce 
Train of Artillery ; he carries the 1n which are placed Stars, which 
Army a Foraging, and plants the are a Compoſition of Sulphur, 
Covering Party, for their Securi- Saltpetre, Meal powder, and Can. 
ty at ell the Paſſes round them, phire, and other things that can 
and aſſiſts in diſtributing the Vin- make a clear Fire; when the 
terquarters to the Army, Racket is fired, it cuts the Air 
Duarter-Wheelin of 4 Boly of with an admirable ſwiftneſs, lea. 
Men, is turning the Front where ving a ſtream of Fire behind it; 
the Flank was; which 1s done when the Racket is burned, the 
to the ?Right by the Man on the Stars take fire, and make a ver 
Right Angle, keeping his Ground, pleaſant Sight. 
and facing about while the reſt To RAISE «4 Siege, is to give 
Wheel. | over the Attack of a Place, andto 
Queve d' Tronde, ſec Swallows quit the Works thrown up againſt 
EEE, | it, and the Poſts taken about it. 
Quit 'your Arms, is a word of As all Enterprizes do not always 
Command in the Foot, when they ſucceed, ſo ſometimes an Army 
lay down their Arms, at which is forced to raiſe a Siege, either 
they ſtand up, till they are or- becauſe of Diſtempers in the 
der d to the Right about, at Camp, or the unfitnels of the Sea- 
which they march clear of their ſon, tor the Rains, Snows, Winds, 
Arms and diſperſe ; but upon the and cold Weather kills the Men; 
Beat of Drum they run to their beſides the Beſieged may be ſtrong: 
Arms with a Hua, having their ly entrench'd, and receive Sup- 
Swords drawn, and the Point plies of Men and Proviſions. If 
r there be no Ground to fear a Sal- 
5 | ly from the Place, then the Siege 
4 „ may be raiſed in the day time, by 
n ſending firſt the Sick and Wound- 
RABINET, a ſmall ſort of ed, the Baggage, the rs 
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broken Cannon and Mortars, and the Earth: It ought to be broa 
if poſſible, all the Inſtruments enough to allow the marching of 
which have been uſed in the Siege. Vaggont and Cannon, beſides the 


follow, and a ſtrong Rear-Guard thickneſs is generally about 12 
muſt face the Beſiegers, in caſe fathom, with the Talus or Slope. 
they ſhould offer to charge the The Earth which makes the Ram- 


| Rear. But if there be any fear fart, is taken from the outſide of 


of an Enemy in Front, this Order it, becauſe then the Rampart and 
muſt be altered according to the Foſs are made at the ſame time; 
Prudence of the Generel, and ac- from which it follows, that their 
cording as the Nature of the Proportions depend on one an- 
Country will allow. other; for ſince the Rampart is 
Tv raiſe 4 Plan of a Fortreſs, is made of a certain bigneſs, the 
the meaſuring with Cords and Foſs muſt be dug deep enough to 
Geometrical Inſtruments, the afford Earth for the Rampart, the 
length of the Lines, and the capa- Parapet, and the Eſplanade. 
city of the Angles, that by khnow- RENDEZVOUS, is the 
ing the length, breadth, and Place appointed by the General, 
thickneſs of all the different parts where all the Troops which are to 
of a Fortification, it may be repre - compoſe his Army are to meet at 
ſented in ſmall upon Paper, ſo as a day prefix'd, notwithſtand- 


to know the Advantages and Diſ- ing Wind, Rain, Snow, Cold, 
| or other Chances of the Wea- 


advantages of it. 

RAMEAU, fee Mine - ther. | | 

RAMMER of 4 Gun, is a RANK, is the Order or 
piece of Wood fitted to the dia- ſtreight Line made by the Soldiers 
meter of the Bore, ſtuck upon a of a Battalion or Squadron, drawn 
long Staff, and is uſed in ſetting up fide by fide ; this Order was 
home theCharge and the Wadding. eſtabliſhed for the Marches, and 


- 


Rammer, ſee Beetle and Scourer. for regulating the different Bo. 


The Artillery and Ammunition may Parapet which is raiſed on it; its 
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RAMPART, 1san Elevation 
of Earth round a Place, capable 
of covering the Buildings from 
view, and of reſiſting the Cannon 
of an Enemy, as likewiſe of rai- 
ſing thoſe that defend it, that 
they may diſcover the Country 
about it. A Rampart ought to be 
ſloped on both ſides, that is, the 
Maſs of Earth which compoſes 
the Rampart, ought to be larger 
at bottom than at top, more or 
leſs, according to the nature of 


dies of Troops and Officers which 
compoſe an Army or a Battalion, 
Doubling of the Ranks, is the put- 
ting two Ranks into one. 
RATION, is a Portion of 
Ammunition, Bread or Forage , 
diſtributed to every Man in the 
Army. A Foot Soldier receives a 
Ration of Bread, which is a pound 
and a half for each day; and a 
Trooper a Ration of Bread, and an- 
other of Forage. . 
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RAVELINS, are Works rai- Camp, are always the Rear-Gu 
ſed on the Counterſcarp before the of the Army, and are to ſee rw 
Curtin of a Place, and ſerve to every thing come ſafe up to the 
cover the Gates of a Town and New Camp. 
the Bridges. They conſiſt of two Rear-Half-Files, are the thre 
Faces forming a S4illiant Angle, hindmoſt Ranks of a Battalin, 
and are defended by the Faces of when it is drawn up fix deep, 
the Neighbouring Baſtions . The Rear-Line of an Army encamy'l, 
Half. Moons which cover the points or ſecond Line, is always 400 or 
of the Baſtions, have their De. 500 yards diſtant from the rf 
fences from the Ravelins. They Line, which is likewiſe called the 
are the moſt in uſe of all Out- Front Line; theſe two Lines run 
Works, and are by the Soldiers parallel, and have ſometimes ; 
moſt commonly called Half-Moons. third, which is called the Re 
They ought to be lower than the ſerve. | 
Works of the Place, that they Rear-Rank, is the laſt Rank of 
may be under the Fire of the Be. a Battalion, when drawn up. 
ſieged, in caſe the Enemy ſhould RECOILE, or Reverſe of «Gm, 
endeavour to lodge themſelves is its running back when fired, 
there. Their Parapets, as thoſe which is occaſion'd by the ſtrug. 
of all Out-Works, ought to be gling of the Powder in theCham. 
Cannon Proof; that is to ſay, about ber, and its ſeeking every way to 
18 foot thick; their Ramparts fly out. Guns, whole Vents are; 
ought to be the half or third of little forward in the Chace,recoile 
one of the Flanks of the Place, moſt. To leſſen the Recoile of x 
and the breadth of their Mozts Gun, the Platforms are generally 
half the breadth of the Moat of made ſloping towards the Embre. 
the Place. 2 fures of the Battery. 
RAZANT, Line of Defence RECRUITS, are new Men 
Rarant, ſee Line. ? raiſed to ſupply the Places of ſuch 
REAR of an Army, or of a as have loſt their Lives in the 
Battalion, ſignifies generally, ei- Service, or are rendred unſer- 
ther the hindmoſt part of the viceable by Age or Wounds. R. 
Army, or Battalion, or the Ground cruit-Horſes, are the Horſes brought 
behind it. up for compleating the Regiment! 
Rear-Guard, is that Body of the of Horſe or Dragoons every year. 
Army which marches after the RECTANGLE, ſee Angle. 
Main Body; for the March of an REDANS, or Indented Work!, 
Army is always compoied of an are Lines or Faces forming wo 
Advanc'd-Guard, a Main-Body, and ing and Re-entring Angles flank- 
' @ Rear-Guard ; the firſt and laſt ing one another, and are general 
commanded by a General Perſon. ly uſed on the ſides of a Rivet 
The Old Grand Guards of the which runs through a Go 
Line? N | | N 
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own. They, were uſed before 
tions were, and are by ſome 
ought preferable to them. 
REDOUBTS, are ſquare 
orks of Stone raiſed without 
ie Glacis of a Place, about Muſ- 
r Shot from the Town, with a 
6 round em, having Loop holes 
r the Muſquettetrs to fire thro; 
merimes they are of Earth, ha- 
ng only a Defence in Front, 
rounded with a Parapet and 
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porating them into other Regi- 
ments. $91 4 22 
REFORM'D-OFFICER ,, is one 
whole Troop or Company is broke, 
and he continued in wholeor half 
Pay, doing Duty in the Regi- 
ment; he preſerves his Right of 
Seniority, and continues in the 
way of Preferment. 
REGIMENT, 1s a Body of 
Men either Horſe or Foot, com- 
manded by a Colonel, Lieutenant. 


: both the one and the other Colonel, and Major; each Regi- 
ve for Detached Guards to in- ment of Foot is divided into Come 
rupt the Enemies Works. They panties, but the number of Com- 

ometimes made for the An- panties differs; though in England 
of the Trenches, for covering our Regiments are generally thir- 
Work men againſt the Sallies teen Companies, one of which is 
the Garriſon. The length of always Grenadiers. Regiments of 
ir Sides may be from ten to Horſe are moſt commonly fix 
enty fathom 3 their Parapet , Troops, but ſome of nine. Dra- 
ing two or three Banquetts, goon. Regiments, are generally in 
ſt be about nine or ten foot time of War eight Troops, and in 
>, and their Foſs the ſame , time of Peace but ſix. Each Re- 


Governour to ſurrender it to 
Befiegers, by Capitulation. 
LEDULT, Caſtle or Donjon, 
| Place more particularly en- 
chd and ſeparated from the 
by a Foſs. There is genefal- 
n each of them a high Tower, 
whence the Country round 
Place may be diſcovered. - 
EFORM; to reform, is to 
ce a Body of Men, by eicher 
janding the whole, or only 
King a part, and retaiing 


relt ; ot ſometimes by incor- Powder. 


h in breadth and deepnels ; giment has a Chaplain, and & Sur- 
y contain a Body of Men for geon. Some German Regiments 
Guard of the Trenches, and conſiſt of 2000 Foot, and the Re- 
likewiſe called Places of Arms. giment of Piccardy in France of 
REDUCE 4 Place, is to oblige 6000, being 


120 Companies, at 50 
in a Company. 1 5 
Regiment of Guards, ſee Guards. 
 REGULAR- ATTACKS, are 
ſuch as are made in form, that is, 
by Regular- Approaches. | 
REiNFORCED-RING of 4 un, 

is that next the Trunions, betwixt 
them and the Vent. The rein- 
forced part of a Gun, is from the 
Baſe· Ring to the Reinforced Ring, 
being much thicker of Metal 
than any other part of the Piece, 
becauſe of the great force of the 
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to enable them to go on with an it below him to- carry Fair 


REINFORCEMENT to an work at ſuch a time, ſince they 4 
Army, is an Addition of freſh it for the Defenceof their Liber; 
Troops to ſtrengthen an Army, and fo that no 'Officer ought to thial 


Enterprize. e or to throw up Earth to cow 
RELAIS, fee Liziere. himſelf. The Retirade ought y 
RELIEVE; to Relieve the be raiſed as high as poſſible; 

Guard, is to put freſh Men upon and ſome Fourneaus or Fouga 

the Guard. To relieve the Trenches, made under it, to blow up th 

is to relieve the Guard of the Enemies Lodgments. 

Trenches, by ſending off thoſe RET RAI TE, or Bern, þ 

that have been there upon Duty Lixiere. | 

before. | RETREAT, or Tattou, is 
REMOUNT ; to remount the Beat of the Drum in the evenuy 

Cavalry or Dragoons, is to furniſh at the firing of a Piece, calledthy 

them with Horſes in the room of Warning- Piece, at which the m 

thoſe which have been either kil- Major, with all the Drums of th 

led or diſabled. 1 9 8 Battalion, except ſuch as ate i 

RESERVE, is a Body of on Duty, beats round the Ryj 

Troops ſometimes drawn out of ment; the Drums of the/ Quant 

the Army, and encamped by them- Guards, of the General's Gun 

ſelves in a Line behind the other and all other ſmall Guards, & 
two Lines, See Camp. likewiſe beat, the Trumpets & 

RETIRADE, is a Trench the ſame time ſounding at th 
with a Parapet. But Retirade or Head of their reſpective Tub 

Coupure, is moſt ordinarily taken This is to warn the Soldiers to fu 

for a Retrenchment formed by the bear firing, and the Centrie 1 

two Faces of a Re-entring Angle challenge till break of Day, th 

in the Body of a Place, after the the Reveille is beat. The! 
firſt Defence is ruined, and the treat is likewiſe called ſetting 
Beſieged obliged to abandon the watch. 
Head of the Work, without quit® RETRENCHMENT, 
ting it entirely; therefore while any Work raiſed to cover a! 
ſome are making Head to the and fortifie it againſt an Enemy 
Enemy, others ought to be buſie fach as Faſcines loaded with Eu 
in making the Retirade, which is Gabions, Barrels of Earth, 8 
only a ſimple Barricade or Re- bags, and generally all thi 
trenchment thrown up in haſte, that can cover the Men, 
with a ſort of Foſs before it; it give a ſtop to the Enemy, | 
depends upon the Knowledge of it is more particularly applid 
the Engineer to direct, and the Ho- to a Foſs bordered with a Pag 
nour of the Officers and Soldiers to and a Poſt fortified thus, is al 
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Poſt rerrench d, or ſtrong Poſt, Re- 
tyenchmente are either general or 
particular. - 
General Retrenchmentsg 
mifications made in à Place be- 
ſeged, for to cover themſelves 
hen the Enemy becomes Maſters 
pf a Lodgment on the Fortification, 
hat they may be in a Condition 
pf diſputing the Ground inch by 
Dach, and of putting a ſtop to the 
nemy's Progreſs, 1n expeCtation 
ff Relief. As, if the Beſieged at- 
ack a Tenaille of the Place which 
hey judge the weakeſt, either by 
ts being ill flanked ; or being 
ommanded by fome Neighbour- 
ng Ground; then the Beſiegers 
nake a great Retrenchment, in- 
loſing all that part which they 
dge in moſt Danger, as you 
ay ſee in the general Plan. 
heſe ought to be fortified with 
Mſtions and Demi baſtions, with 
ood Foſs, and ought to be 
wa than the Works of the 
lace, that they may command 
e old Works, and put the Be. 
pers to a out trouble in co- 
ring themſelves ; they ought 
kewiſe to be Countermined. 
Particular Retrenchments , are 
Ich as are made in the Baſtions, 
hen the Enemy are Maſters of 
Ie Breach, They can never be 
ade but in full Baſtions, for in 
npty or hollow Baſtions there 
n be made only Retirades. 
eſe particular Retrenchments 
ade ſeveral ways, according 
the time they have to cover 
emſelves; ſometimes they are 
de before hand, which is cer- 


ti 


tainly the beſt; as Count Pagen 
who!makes a double Parapet in 
all his Baſtions; and a Retrench- 
ment made before hand, requires 
no more Men for its Defence , 
than if it were not made, be- 


cauſe they never defend it till the 


principal Work be loſt. The Pa- 
rapets of ſuch. Retrenchments ought 
to be 5 or 6 foot thick, and 5 


foot high, with a large and deep 


Foſs, from whence ought to run 
out ſmall Fougades and Counter- 
mines, 7 


are the Turnings and Windings 
of the Gallery ; ſee Gallery and 
Mine. 


RETURNS of a Mine; 


Returns of 4 Trench, are the 


Turnings and Windings which 


form the Lines of the Trench, and 


areas nearas they can be made pa- 
ralle] to the Place attacked, to 
ſhun being enfiladed. Theſe Re- 
turns when followed, makea long 
way ffom the end of the Trench 
to the Head, which Kois the 
ſtreight way is very ſhort, but 
then the Men are expoſed; yet up- 
on asally, the beſt Men never con- 
ſider the Danger, but gettin 

over the Trench with ſuch as wi 


follow them, take the ſhorteſt 
way to repulſe the Enemy, and 


to cut off their Retreat if poſ- 
ile. . 
REVELLLE, is a Beat of 
the Drum about break of day, to 
advertiſe the Army that it is day 
light, and that theCentries forbear 
challenging. E 
REVERSE | 
back, of behind. So' we ſay a 
Gg 3 es Re- 


 ſiptiifies on the 


the Angles unequal. brought to another place. 


and terminate on the Counterſcarp; Garriſons, the Rounds go tn 


Parapet to cover the Soldiers. no Man come near them. Viz 
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ROU 
Reverſe View, a Reverſe command- Captains, and Subalterns with gy 
ing Ground, a Reverſe Batte- alterns, and command accordj 
ry, &c. to the Seniority of their Cann 
Reverſe of 4 Gun, ſee Recoile. ſions. .. | 

REVIEW, is the drawing out ROLLE RS, are round piegy 
of the Army, or part of the Army of Wood of about 9 inches (iz 
in Line of Battel, to be viewed meter, and four foot long, wlich 
by the General, that he may ſerve in moving AMortars from oy 
know the Condition of the place to another when it is ney 
Troops. | 3 by raiſing the fore part of the 3 

RHILAND- ROD, is a fo high that one of theſe Rally 
Meaſure of two fathom or twelve may be laid under it, then pu 
foot, uſed by the Dutch Engi- ing the Bed forwards, and layiy 
Neers. | another in its way, and anothy 

RHO MB, is a four ſided Fi - before that, and ſo on: Thus the 
gure, whoſe Sides are equal, but Mortar is with little troubh 


RHOMBOIDE, is a four ROPE; for Gin- Rope, ( 
ſided Figure, whole Angles and Cin; and for Draught-Ropes, iy 
oppoſite Sides are equal, but all Draught-Hooks. 
its four fides are not equal. . ROUND, is a Night Jay 

RIDEAU, is a Riſing Ground commanded by an Officer that gi 
or Eminence commandingaPlain, round the Rampart of a Gunily 
which is ſometimes near parallel to liſten if any thing be ſtinig 
to the Works of a Place. It without the Works, to ſee th 
is a great Diſadvantage te have the Centries be watchful and di 
Rideaus near a Fortification, eſpe- gent upon their Duty, and thi 
cially when they ſhoot from far, every thing bein order: In fis 


for they not only command the quarter of an hour, that th 
Place, but likewiſe facilitate the Rampart may ſtil] be furniſh 
Enemies Approaches. The Centries ought to challenge 

Rideau, is likewiſe a Trench co. a diſtance, and are to reſt the 
vered with Earth, in form of a Arms as the Round paſſes, letti 


ROLL; Auſter- Roll, is a the Round is near the Corp: | 
ſcroll of Parchment, which each Garde, the Centry calls aloul 
Captain gives the Auſter-Maſter, E ho comes there; when it 151 
on which are writ the Names of ſwered, the Round; he ſays ſi 
the Soldiers of his Company. and calls for the Corporal of 

To roll in Duty, is when Officers Guard, who drawing his Sm 
of the ſame Rank take their turns calls, who comes there, and is Mur 
upon Duty, as Captains with ſwered the Round; then, len! 0 
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who has the Word advance. The try of a Place protected, to 
orporal receives the Word with hinder Scldiers which ſtraggle off 
his Sword drawn, and pointed at from the Army, from committing 
he Heart of him who gives it. any Diſorder. . 
hen the Major goes the Rund, S AK ER, is a Piece of Ord- 
he Officers of the Guard receive nance, carrying a Ball of 5 pound 
im with two Muſqueteers, and and a quarter weight; the dia. 
ive him the Word only once, meter of the Bore is 3 inches and 
hich is when he goes his Round- 9 ſixteenths of an inch; the 
Jr. When the Governour goes length of the Gun about 8 or 9 
is Round, the Officers draw out foot ; it is a very. good Field 
he Guard without Arms, and Piece, and is always a part of the 
end four Muſqueteers to receive marching Artilflery, 
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. im at ten Paces diſtance, and SALLY, is when the Befie- 
b ive him the Word as often as he ged march out a part of the Garri 


leaſes to demand it: All other ſon in, the night time, to attack 
Kounds, without exception, are the Beſiegers in their Works, to 
pbliged to give the Word to the nail their Guns, and to hinder 
orporal of the Guard. the Progreſs of their Approaches. 
TRUN the Gauntlet, is a pu- When a Place beſieged is weak in 
iſhment for conſiderable Offences; Men, they make few Sallies ; but 
when a Soldier is ſentenced to run when the Garriſon is ſtrong, and 
e Gauntlet, the Regiment is the Inhabitants numerous, the 
Irawn out and make a Lane, Governour ought to diſturb the 
ach Soldier having a Switch in Enemy by frequent Sallies, which 
is hand 3 the Criminal's Shoul. ought to be as ſecret as poſſible. 
ers and Back are naked, and as Thoſe who make the Sally, are 
e runs along, every one has a to be armed with ſhort - Arme, 
troak at him; while he runs, and are to have Grenades, Fire- 
he Drums beat at each end of the pots, Gouderons and Pioneers to 
ane; ſometimes he runs 3 times, deſtroy and level the Enemies 
dmetimes 5 , and ſometimes 7 Works. Holy ; 
mes, according to the Nature To SALUTE a Prince or Per- 
i the Offence, ſon of extraordinary Quality at 
his eoming into a Garriſon, is 
6: the firing of the Cannon round the 
LM Place: likewiſe in the Field when 
SAFE-GUARD, is Prote- a Regiment is to be viewed by a 
tion granted by a Prince or his King or his General, the Drums 
renergl to ſome of the Enemies beat a March as he approaches, 
nds, to preſerve em from being and the Officers ſalute one after 
lunder d. It ſignifies likewiſe a another as he paſſes by, * 
aer who ſtays at the en- back with the right Foot 
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Hand, and bowing the ſpears of thoſe that are behind, who fn 
their Half Pikes to the Ground, through the Embraſures or In. 
and afterwards recovering them vals which are left betwixt then, 
gently. and bringing up the Foot SAP, 1s the digging deep un. 
and Hand and 2 them. der the Earth, in ſinking lows 
As ſoon as they have ſaluted , by degrees, to paſs under th 
they are to pull off their Hats Glacis, and open a way to com 


— 


without bowing, but ſtanding under Cover to the Paſſage of th f 
upright. The Enſgns ſalute all Moer. After they have overcone Ie 
together, bringing down their all the Obſtacles which the . WW... 
Colours near the Ground directly ſieged have oppoſed to hinder th zin 
before them at one Motion, and Advancement of their Approachez 4 
having taken them up again gent- and that notwithſtanding ther WW... 
ly, lift their Hats. If it be a Re- frequent Sallies, they are at Had 
view of the Army, every Battalion got near the Foot of the Clan, + 
is to ſalute with Pikes and. Muſ- the Trench is carried directly for Wy; 


guete charg d. Wards, the Work men covering 
” SAND-BAGS, are Bags con; themſelves the beſt way 
E 3 can, with Blinds, Woolpacks, Sai. 
bags, or Mantelets upon Wheels; 
when they are got to the Font 
„ of the Glack, they make Epuil 
KZN nent, or Fraverſes on each fide ty 
— — illodge a good Body of Men. The 
Sap is made five of fix fathon 
from the Salliant Angle of the 
==] Glack, where the Men are only 
BE cover'd ſide ways, whereforethy 
lay Planks over head, wit 
— — — — Hyd. and Earth above thn, 
taining about a cubical foot of Having by this means obliged the 
Earth; they are uſed for raiſing Enemy to quit the Covert-Jq, 
Parapets in haſte, or to *repair the Pioneers, with Manteltt, 
what is beaten down; they are [Vool-packs, or Sand-bags, mit 
of uſe when the Ground is rocky, immediately a Lodgment, cover 
and affords no Earth to carry on ing themſelves the moſt advants 
their Approaches, becauſe they giouſly they can, from the Fit 
gan be eaſily brought from far of the oppoſite Baſtion. 
off, and removed at will The SARRAZINE, is the fant 
ſmaller Sand. bags hold about half, with Herſe or Portcullis , in 
# cubical foot of Earth, and ſerve Herſe. > . 
to be placed upon the Superior SAUCISSE,isa long train af 
Flu of the Param, to cover Powder ſewed up in a Roll 0 
Wake „ö % ; RT es N Pltche 
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n icchd Cloath, of about two in- without, conſidering its Situa- 
nes diameter; the uſe of it is to tion, the Form of its Walls, the 
. ire Aines, or Caiſſons; the length Number and Figure of itsSteeples, 
u. pk it muſt reach from the Mine and the Tops of its Buildings, 


o the place where the Engineer is both Publick and Private. 
o fire it, to ſpring the Mine. To SCOUR « Line, is to 
SAUCISSONS, are Faggots flank it ſo as to ſee directly 
dr Faſcines, uſed in covering of along it, that a Auſquet- Ball 
len, or making Epaulments. entring at one end, may fly to 
They differ from the ordinary Fa- the other, leaving no place of Se- 
tines, becauſe they are made of curity. 0 | 
thicker Wood or Branches of SCOURER or Rammer, is 
rees, and tied at both ends that wherewith a Soldier rams 
and in the middle, and are about down the Powder and Ball into 

x foot and a half or two foot his Piece. . | 
kick, and four foot long. They SENIORITY, is the diffe- 
are good to ſtop Paſſages, and rence of time betwixt the raiſing 
heing mixed with Earth and Fa- of two Regiments, whereby the 
tines to make Tyaverſes over a one is ſaid to be ſo much Senior 
wet Ditch. _ than the other; all Regiments 
STALADE, or Eſcalade, is a take place according to Seniority. 
urious Attack upon a Wall or The difference of time betwixt 
Rampart, contrary to Form, and the Date of two Commiſſions makes 
with no Precaution, carried on the one Senior to the other ; and 
with Ladders, to inſult the Wall all Officers of the ſame Rank, 
by open Force. roll by the Seniority of their Com- 


ly SCALE, is a right Line di- miſſions. 
4 vided into equal Parts, repre- SENTINEL, ſee Centinel. 


ſenting Miles, Fathoms, Paces, SERJEANTS; are $Ctaff- 
Feet, Inches, or any other Mea- Officers in a Company of Foot, and 
ſure ; it is uſed in making Plans ought to be vigilant and active 
upon Paper, in giving each Line in their Buſineſs ; they ought to 
its true Length. 8 Read and Write, becauſe they 
ei SCALENE, ſee Triangle. are obliged to keep a Liſt of the 
Wl SCARP, or ane, is the Soldiers and their Lodgings, and 
Interior Talus or Slope of the Ditch to viſit them often; they are to 
next the Place, at the Foot of the teach the Company the Exerciſe of 
Rampart or Lixiere. : their Arms, and how they are to 
 SCHENOGRAPHY, which is k ? their Ranks and Files ; their 
"I likewiſe called Profile or View, is Poſt on a March is on the Flanks, 
the natural Repreſentation of a to cauſe the Company to march in 
lace, ſuch as it appears to us, good Order. A Serjeant of each 
ze ben we look upon it, from Conjay is to be on the Parkes 
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at night, to receiye the Orders 


and the Word from the Adjutant, carried along with 
which he is to carry to his Cap- to be delivered out to the Pier, 
tains and Subalterns ; When the who are to mend the Ways ( 
Adjutant comes, the Serjeants to work in the Approaches; | 


lace themſelyes in a Ring with 

im, according to the precedency 
of their Companies, with their 
Hats on the Spears of their Hal- 
bards ; and after he has given 
them the Orders, he whiſpers the 
Word to the firſt Serjeant, who 
BI yes it to the next, and ſo on, 

ill it come to the youngeſt, who 
gives it to the Adjutant. They ac- 
qualnt the Officers that are to go 
next upon Duty; they viſit the 
Mens Arms, and diſtribute Am- 

munition to them. OE. 
_ SHAFTS of Limbers, (ee Lim- 


Wye... - | 

SHOT; all forts of Ball, ei- 
ther for Cannon, or for Muſquets, 
Carabines and Piſtols, ſee Ball. 
Cbain- Shotgis two whole or half 
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Bullets joined together, either by a 
Bar or Chain of Iron, which allows 
them ſome liberty aſander, fo 
that they cut and deſtroy what- 
yer happens in their way, and 
are very ſerviceable in a Sea Bat- 
jel, to cut the Enemies Sails, 


7 


the Foſs of the Place, to che Heal 


STE 
:SH OVEL, is an Inſtrum n 


an Artilley 


ſerves to gather and throw y 
the Earth which the Pich-ax an 
Mattock raiſe ; it is made of: 
Shaft of about three foot and: 
half long; the Head of it which 
is thin and ſhod with Iron, i 
about fifteen inches deep, an! 
eight broad. 

SHOULDER of 4 Bain 
is where the Face and the Flay 
meet. | | | 

8 IDES of Horn-works , Te. 
nailles, Crown-works, &c, an 
thoſe parts of their Rangun 
which reach. from the Border «f 


of the Work, which in Horn- m 
and Tenails are parallel; ſome 
times theſe Sides are no longer 
than the reach of a Muſquet-Shit, 
and are then defended trom the 
Faces of the Place; but wha 
they are longer, they have either 
Flanks made in the long Side, 
which are then faid to har 
Shoulders; or elſe they are in 
dented or made with Redans, 0 
with Traverſes or croſs Entreni: 
ments in the Ditch. 

"SIEGE, is the Encampment 0: 
an Army entrenched and fortifiel 
round à place which is attacked 
with a. Deſign to take it. When 
a General "deſigns to beſiege 4 
Place, he muſt firſt order it to be 
nveſted by a Body of Horſe, un. 
der the Command of a Liews 
7 ö . nan, 
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14nt-General, to hinder any Suc- Orders what they are to do : He 
cours getting into the Place, till goes with the Engineers to view 
the et of the Army arrive. The the Place, and orders the Attack 
method of encamping, is quite in the Place he judges the weak- 
otherwiſe in a Siege than in a eſt; but becauſe it is difficult to 
March; for in a Siege the Army find two places ſituated after the 
environs the Place that? nothing ſame manner, ſo it is hard to 
may enter, and lies without Can- make two Sieges after the ſame 
non-Shot of the Town. If the way; for there are ſome Towns, 
Place be fituated on a River, a where without opening or carry- 
Detachment is made of a part of ing on of Trenches, the Beſiegers 
the Army to the other ſide; and come at once and lodge them- 
there are Bridges of Communica- ſelves on the Counterſcarp, by the 
„n made both above and below help of ſome Hollow Ways 
dhe Town, with Redoubte guard. Ruins or Cavities, or by ſome ill 
ed by a Body of Foot to ſecure fortified Suburbs. And there are 
them. If the Place be environ'd others, where the Ground is bet- 
{WM with Mountains, they poſſeſs all ter managed, where within Can- 
WW the Heights from whence they non-Shot of the Out-Works, there 
of WF can any way annoy the Enemy. is nothing which can facilitate 
At a Siege the Army encamps the Enemies Approaches. To ſuch 
WH with their Backs to the Place; ſort of places, which are not the 
b WW Battalions and Squadrons inter- worſt , there muſt be Trenches 
lind. The Engineers trace the and Approaches to gain the Ground 
„lines of Circumvallation and Con- foot by foot, which renders ſuch 
i: WY trevallation, with Redoubts and Sieges dangerous and very long, 
Auges, at convenient diſtances, becauſe of many Accidents which 
and every Regiment works at the happen daily in the Attacks, 
Place appointed them. The Line Sallies, and Mines, and other 
i of Circumvallation is without the Accidents of Var. 
1-8 Camp to hinder Succours. The Ty make or form aStege,there muſt 
Line of Contrevallation, is that beanArmy ſufficient to furniſh five 
+. betwixt the Army and the Place, or fix Reliefs for the Trenches , 
which covers the Beſiegers from Pioneers, Guards, Convoys, Eſcorts, 
of WF the Sallies of the Garriſon. When and what elſe may happen: An 
{WF the General has diſpoſed his Artillery with Magazines furniſhed 
( Camps, placed his Guards, as well with a fufficient quantity of War- 
a8 towards the Place, as towards like Ammunition, and Proviſions 
the Country, and eſtabliſhed the of all ſorts : And an Hoſpital with 
Lieutenant-Generals to command Phyſicians, Chirurgeons, &c, and 


in the particular «Quarters, with Med'cines of all forts. A 


— . 


SIX SPU = 
To raiſe a Siege, is to give over be put in two Sixains, and 1; en tt 
attacking a Place, in abandoning Battalions in three Sixains. ſtifle 


the Works, and levelling the SKIRMISH, a ſudden tn WM the © 
Works or Poſts which they were counter between two ſmall 30 ver, 
in poſſeſſion of before the place. dies of Men, without Order, Joad 
To turn a Siege into 4 Blockade, SOLDIER, is he who is lig. WI: 
is to give over the Attacks, and ed in the Service, and receiye S 
to poſſeſs themſelves of all the pay; he who ſerves on Foot, of | 
Avenues leading to the Place, to is commonly called a Soldier; each 
hinder any Succours or Convoys and he who- ſerves on Horſe. back and 
getting into it, with a Deſign to a Trooper. | Troc 
take it by Famine. SOUND, ſee Trumpet, tha 
 SILLON, is a Work raiſed SPADE, is an Inſtrument for can 
in the middle of a Foſs, to de- digging up the Ground; the ed, 
fend it when it is too wide: It Handle or Shaft is about three 
has no particular Form, ſome- foot long; the Head of it is al 
times being made with little 24- of Iron, the upper part being 
ſtions, Half-Moons, and Redans, flat for the Pioneer to ſet his Foot 
which are lower than the Works on to force it into the Ground; 
of the Place, but higher than the the length of the Head is a foot 
 Cevert-Way. The Towns of Doway or fifteen inches, and the breadth 
and Bruges in Flanders, are both ſix or eight. f 
fortified this way. The Word T SPIN Hay is to twiſt it 
Sillon, is wearing out of Uſe, it up in Ropes very hard for an 
being now called Envelope, See Expedition in the Winter time; 
Envelope. each Trooper carrying as much as 
SINGLE Trenaille, ſee Te. he can behind him. 5 
naille. ' SPOKES of 4 Whett of 4 cu. 
SIXAIN, anantient Order ef non, are thoſe ſhort pieces of 
Battel for fix Battalions, which, Wood, being twelve in number; 
ſuppoſing them all in a Line , which by having one end fixed in 
is formed thus. The ſecond and the Fellows, and the other in the 
fifth Battalions advance and make Nave, keep the Nave in the 
the Van; the firſt and ſixth fall Centre, and make the heel. 
fo the Rear, leaving the third SPUNGE of 4 Gun, is a long 
and fourth to form the Body. Staff put into a roll of Woo, 
Each Battalion ought to have a which is covered over with + 
Squadron on its Right, and an- Sheep-skin, the Wool outwards, 
other on its Left. Any number to ſpunge and clean the Gun, 
of Battalions produced of the As ſoon as the Gun has fired, a 
number fix, may be drawn up by Matroſs is ready with the Spunge, 
this Order; fo 12 Battalions may while another claps his Finger 


j 
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8S QU STA 
og the Vent to ſtop the Air, and number of Men in Rank or File, 
life what Fire may remain in or when the number of Men in 
the Chamber. The Spunge, Ram- each File, is equal to the number 
mer, and Ladle, after the Gun is of Men in each Rank. Square 
loaded, are laid under her be- Bartalian of Ground, is when the 
twixt the Wheels. Ground of the Flanke is of the 
SQUADRON, is a ſmall Body ſame Extent, as the Ground of 
of Horſe, compoſed of 3 Troops, the Front and Rear. To make a 
each 50 Troopers , making 150, ſquare Battalion of Men, whoſe 
and ſometimes 200, when the number is known, as 50, take the 
Troops are larger, but never above neareſt Radix or ſquare Root, 
| that ; becauſe a greater number which is ſeven, for the number of 
can never be adyantagiouſly poſt- Men in Rank and File. To make 
ed, nor have room to act in nar- a ſquare Battalion of Ground, the 
bow Grounds, as Foods, Marſhes, number being likewiſe determin'd, 
and Defiles. The eldeſt Troop takes as 60, Maneſſon Mallet ſays that 
: always the Right of the Squadron; Number muſt be multiplied by 3, 
che ſecond the Left, and the which is the number of feet that 
4 the Centre. A Squa- every Man takes in Front, and the 
4% is always drawn up three Product 180 divided by 7, 
deep, that is to ſay, in three which is the number of feet that 
Ranks; having the length of a each Man taketh up in deepneſs, 
WH Horſe, or rather more between or the diſtance of the Ranks ; the 
| WH Rank and Rank. The Standard is Quotient is 25; the ſquare Root 
; 


always in the Centre of the firſt of which is 5, which is the num- 
Rank. When the Army is en- ber of Men in each File; and if 
camped, a Squadron of Hoyſe is by this Radix 5, you divide 60, 
allowed 3o Paces for their Front, the Quotient 1s 12 for the num- 
and 30 paces Interval between one ber of Men in each Rank. 
Squadron and another; on a March Hollow Square, is a Body of Foot 
the Squadrons of the ſame Co- drawn up with an empty ſpace 
lumn ought to keep a convenient in the middle for the Colours, 
diſtance. 15 Drums and Baggage, facing, and 
SQUARE, is a Figure com- covered by the Bakes every way, 
00g 
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—4 of four equal Sides, and to oppoſe the Horſe. 
four right Angles. | STAFF-OFFICER, ſee 
Long Square, is a Figure com- Officer. | Po Hs Toons 
poſed of four Sides, whereof the STANDARD, 1s a piece of 
two oppoſite are equal, and all Silk or Damask, about a foot 
the Angles Right Angles. and a half ſquare; on which is 
Square Battalion of Men, is that embroidered, the Arms, Device, 
which is compoſed of an equal or Cypher of the Prince, * ” 
3 hn | olonel, 
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Colonel: It is fixed on a Launce cauſe their Cloaths, A 


of about 8 or 9 foot long, and 
carried in the Centre of the firſt 
Rank of the Squadron; in Rainy or 


bad weather, it has a Gale of compt, till their Accompts be 


Leather over it to preſerve it. 
STAR-REDOIUBTS are now 

out ofule, both becauſe their Re- 

entring 4ngle is not well flanked, 


and becauſe the ſquare Redoxbts 


are ſooner raiſed, and equal- 
ly ſerviceable. They were made 
with Salliant and Re-entring An- 

gles, and had from five to eight 
Points; and each of their Sides 
or Faces was from 12 to 25 fa- 
thom lorg. 


STORM, ſee Aſſault. 


$TRAIKS, are ſtrong Plates 


of Iron fix in number, fixed with 
large Nails, called $traik-Nails, 
on the Circumference of a a Can- 
non }# heel, over the Joints of the 
Fellows, both to ſtrengthen the 
Wheel, and to ſave the Fellows 
from wearing out on hard Ways 
or Streets. | 
SUBALTERN-OFFICERS, ſee 
Officers bs 
- SUB-BRIGADEER, is a Poſt 
in the Troops of Guards, next un- 
der a Brigeadeer. 
Sub-Lieutenant, is an Officer in 
Regiments of „ Fuſeleers where 
there are no Enſigns, having a 
Commiſſion as youngeſt Lieute- 
nant, and Pay only as Enfin ; 
but takes place of all Enſegns, 
except the Guards,  __ 
Subſtance, is the Money paid 
to the Soldiers weekly, not 
amounting to their fyll Pay, be- 
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COUtre 


meats, Tents, Bread, Ec. are and fe 
be paid; it is likewiſe the Mo. of th 
ney paid the Officers upon ac W's on 
a 

made up, which is generally o is ex 
a year, and then they _ nail defet 
their Arrears, which ſignifies the Plac 
Money they were behind. Leng 

Sub- diviſiong, are the leſſer par. the! 
cels, into which a Regiment is di. er! 
vided in marching, being half the the 


greater Diviſions, Ei 
SUCCOUR, 1s the Enter. 
prize made to relieve a Place, 
that is, to raiſe the Siege, and 
force the Enemy from it. 
SURFACE or Suferficies, is 
an Extent, having Length and 
Breadth, but no Thicknels : It i; 
evident, that the Extremities of 
a Surface are Lines, bs 
Surface, as a Term in Fortifc. 
tion, is that part of the Exteriy 
Side, which is terminated by the 
Flank prolong'd or extended, 
and the Angle of the neareſt By. 
ſtion. The Double of this Lin 
with the Curtin, is equal to the 
Exterior Side. 5 | 
SUTLER, is he who follow; 
the Army to fell all forts of Pro- 
viſions to the Troops. They pitch 
in the Rear of each Regiment, 
and about the Generals Quarters ; 
their Beer, Wine, Bread, G. 
they either buy from the Boors, 
or fetch from the neareſt Towns. 
SWALLOWS-TAIL,' is an Out- 
Work differing only from a ſingle 
Tenaille, in that its Sides are not 
parallel, like thoſe of a den 
| ut 
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but if prolong'd , would mcet not good, the Talus muſt be 
and form an Angle on the middle Jarge, that it may keep it up the 
of the Curtin; its Head or Front better. In ſuch a caſe 1t were 
is compoſed of two Faces forming good to ſupport the Earth with a 
a Reentring Angle, This Work Wall which the French call Chemiſe, 
is extraordinary well flanked and when it is not thick, and other- 
defended by the Works of the wiſe Revetement, which ſignifies 
place, which diſco-er all the cloathing cr fencing, to make 
Length of its long Sides. But the Earth laſt longer, and to ſave 
their great Fault is their not co- the making too large a Talus. 
vering ſufficiently the Flanks of This Wall ought to have a ſmall 


the oppoſite Baſt ions. Tulus of a fifth or ſixth part of its 
height, and for a Reinforcement 
T. . it is generally ſupported in the 


| inſide by Counter-forts, or a ſort of 

TAIL of the Trenches, or Open- Buttreſſes. 
ing of the Trenches, is the Poſt Interior Talzs, is the Slope of 
where the Beſiegers begin to break the inſide of the Work next the 
Ground to cover themſelves from Town, which is much larger 
the Fire of the Place, in advan- than that of the outſide ; and has 
cing the Lines of Approach; lee at the Angles of the Gorge, and 
Opening of the Trenches. ſeometimes in the middle of the 
TALUS or Efatement, is the Curtin, Ramps, or ſloping Roads, 


Slope given to the Rampart or to mount upon the Terre-plein of 
Wall, that it may ſtand the the Rampart. The Interior Talus 
taſter, and is more or leſs accor- of the Parapet, ought to be very 


ding as the Earth is looſer or ſmall, that the Men may with 
more binding. All Ramparts more eaſe fire over it. See Pro- 
ought to have a Slope or Talus on file. 


each ſide; that is, they ought to be Superior Talus of the Parapet, 


broader at the Baſis, than at the is the Slope on the top of the 


Top : the one is called the Exte- Parapet, marked 13, 12, in the 
rior Talus, the other the Interior Figure at Profile, This Slope al- 
Talus. And there is likewiſe a lows the Soldiers to defend the 
Fuße rior Talus. See Profile. Covert Way with ſmall Shot, 
Exterior Talus, is the Slope gi- which they could not do were it 


ven to a Work, one the ſide to- level. 


wards the Country, and ought Turpaulint, are pitched Cloths, 


to be as ſmall as poſſible, that the with which the Decks of Ships 
Enemy may not find it eaſie to where there are Stores are co- 

mounted, either by Scalad- or vered, to ſave them from Rain; 
otherwiſe, But if the Earth be or to throw over Stores in Lee 
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Boats, or upon Battery, or in 
Magazines. | 
 TATTOU, ſee Retreat. 

TEMOINS, 1s a French Term 
for the pieces of Earth left ſtand- 
ing as Marks or Witneſſes, in the 
Foffees of Places they are em- 

tying, to the end they may 

now exactly, how many cubical 
fathoms or feet of Earth has 
been carried away, thereby to 
pay the Work men. who are al- 
ways ſure to leave ſome of the 
higheſt ſpots of Ground for Te- 
moins, to have more deepneſs to 
meaſure. But the Engineers are 
generally careful to mark out 
indifferent Places, ſome high, 
tome low, to meaſure as exact as 
they can. | ; 

TEN AILLE, is an Out- 
Work longer than broad, whoſe 
long Sides are parallel; and is ei- 
ther ſingle or double. There are 
likewiſe Tenailles in the Foſs. 


— 


of the Parapet hinders the Sylliz; 
from diſcovering before that 4. 
gle. Therefore Tenailles are only 
made when there is not time 
enough to make Horn works, The 
Ramparts, Parapets, Foſſes, Covert. 
Way, and Glacis of Tenailles, zu 
the fame with other Out Works, 
Tenaille in the Foſs, 1s a low 
Work raiſed before the Curtin in 
the middle of the Foſs; and is of 
three different ſorts, as may he 
ſeen in the Foſs of the Cittate, 
in the Grand Plan. The firſt is 
compoled of a Curtin, two Flanks, 
and two Faces. The Rampart of 
the Curtin, including the Parajet 
and Talus, is but five fathom thick, 
but the Rampart of the Flanks and 
Faces is ſeven. The ſecond, which 
Vauban has by Experience found 
to be of a very good Defence, 
is compoſed only of two Face, 
made on the Lines of Defence, 
whoſe Rampart and Faces are pa- 


Single Tenaille, is a Work whoſe rallel. The third differs from 
Front is advanced towards the the laſt, only in having its Ran. 
Country, having two Faces form. part parallel to the Curtin of the 
ing a Re entring Angle ; its two Place. All theſe ſorts are very 1 
long Sides terminate on the Coun- good Defences for the Foſs, and 
terſcarp, oppoſite to the Angle of Iye ſo low, that they cannot be 
the Shoulder. | hurt by the Beſiegers Cannon, till 
Double Tenaille, 1s a Work whoſe it beon the Covert-Way. 
Front having four Faces, forms Tenaille of a Place, or Front 
two Re entring, and three Salli- 4 Place, is what is comprehended 
ant Aneles ; its long Sides are between the Points of two Neigh- 
likewile parallel, and terminate bouring Baſtions, as the Faces, 


on the Counterſcarp, oppoſite to 
the Angle of the Shoulder. Both 
the ſingle and double Tenailles 
have this fault, that they are not 


the Flanks, and the Curtin, $0 
it is ſaid, The Enemy attacked 
the. whole Tenaille of a Place, 
when they made two Attacks on 


flanked or defended at the Re- 


| the Faces of the two Baſtions. 
enwing Angle, becauſe the heighth a 
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TENT, is a fort off Pavilion with the more Violence. Tompion 
of Cloth which is pitched upon is likewiſe a ſtopple of Wood for 
poles, with Cords and Pegs, and the mouth of the Mortar or Gun 
pulled down when the Army to keep out the Rain. 
moves; it ſerves to keep an Ofi- TOUCH-HOLE or Vent, is 
cer under Cover, as the ſmall the ſmall Hole at the end of the 
ſents do the Soldiers Cylinder of a Gun or Muſquet, by 

TERRE-PLEIN of 4 Rampart, which the Fire is conveyed to the 
is the Horizontal Superficies of the Powder in the Chamber. In a Fire- 
Rampart, between the Interior Ta- lock, Carabine, or Piſtol, it is cal- 
Iu and the Banquett 3 tis on the led therhuch. hole, but in a Piece of 
Terre-plein, that the Defendants Cannon it is more properly cal- 
go and come; it is likewiſe led the Vent. 0 
the Paſſage of the Rounds. Trees TOWN-M AO R, ſee Ma- 
on the Terre-plein of a Rampart , jor. | 
ſerve to bind it, but in a Siege TRANSUM, is a piece of 
they are inconvenient; for the Wood which goes acroſs betwixt 
noiſe made by the Wind amongſt the Cheeks of a Gun-Carriuge, or 
the Leaves, hinders the Beſieged of a Gin, to keep them fixed to- 
from hearing the Work-men in gether ; each Tranſum in a Car- 


the Approaches. Triage is 22 by a Bolt gf 
TwTERTIATE #4 Piece, is Iron. See Carriage. 


to examine it, whether it has the TRAPEZE, a four fided 


due thickneſs of Metal in every Figure, having only two of its 
place, and whether it be true four Sides parallel, 


bored. GRE TRAPEZOIDE, is a Fi- 
' THUNDERING-BARRELS, ſee gure of four Sides, all unequal, 
Barrels. | 5 and whoſe Angles are likewiſe un- 


TOISE, is a Meaſure uſed equal, and none of its Sides pa- 


by the French Engineers in all their rallel. 


Fortifications, and is fix foot; a TRAVERSE, is a Trench 
ſquare 1 is 36 ſquare feet, and with a little Parapet, ſometimes 
a cubical Toiſe is 216 cubical two, one on each fide ; to ſerve 


feet. as a cover from the Enemy that 


TOMPION, is a ſtopple of might come on their Flank: 
Wood or Cork, which is uſed in ſometimes it is covered over head 
loading a Mortar; it is exactly with Planks, and loaded with 
fitted for the mouth of the Cham- Earth. They are very advanta- 


ber, and is drove hard in after gious in ſtopping an Enemies 


the Pomder, and the Bomb is placed Way, and to prevent being enfi- 
above it; it ſerves by confining laded. They are likewiſe a good 
the Powder, to make it burſt out Defence in a dry Foſs, in 1 


TEN TEN 7 
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Boats, or upon Battery, or in of the Parapet hinders the Salis. 
Magazines. from diſcovering before that 4. 
FTATT Ou, ſee Retreat. gle. Therefore Tenailles are only 

TEMOINS, is a French Term made when there is not time 
for the pieces of Earth left ſtand- enough to make Horn works, Tho 
ing as Marks or Witneſſes, in the Ramparts, Parapets, Foſſes, Cover. 
Foſſees of Places they are em- Vay, and Glacis of Tenailles, an 
tying, to the end they may the ſame with other Out Works, 
now exactly, how many cubical Tenaille in the Foſs, is a low 
fathoms or feet of Earth has Work raiſed before the Curtin in 
been carried away, thereby to the middle of the Foſs, and is of 
pay the Work men. who are al- three different ſorts, as may be 
ways ſure to leave ſome of the ſeen in the Foſs of the Cittacil 
higheſt ſpots of Ground for Te- in the Grand Plan. The firſt i; 
moins, to have more deepneſs to compoſed of a Curtin, two Flanks, 
meaſure, But the Engineers are and two Faces. The Rampart of 
generally careful to mark out the Currin, including the Parap 
indifferent Places, ſome high, and Talus, is but five fathom thick, 
tome low, to meaſure as exact as but the Rampart of the Flanks and 
they en Faces is ſeven. The ſecond, which 

TENAILLE, is an Out- Vauban has by Experience found 
Work longer than broad, whoſe to be of a very good Defence, 
long Sides are parallel; and is ei- is compoſed only of two Fate, 
ther ſingle or double. There are made on the Lines of Defence, 


likewiſe Tenailles in the Foſs, whoſe Rampart and Faces are pa- 5 
Single Tenaille, is a Work whoſe rallel. The third differs from 
Front is advanced towards the the laſt, only in having its Ran- | 


Country, having two Faces form- part parallel to the Curtin of the 
ing a Re entring Angle; its two Place. All theſe ſorts are very 
long Sides terminate on the Coun- good Defences for the Foſs, and 
terſcarp, oppoſite to the Angle of Iye ſo low, that they cannot be 
the Shoulder. | hurt by the Beſiegers Cannon, till 
Double Tenaille, is a Work whoſe it be on the Covert-Way. 

Front having four Faces, forms Tenaille of a Place, or Front «f 
two Re entring, and three Salli- 4 Place, is what is comprehended 
ant Angles ; its long Sides are between the Points of two Neigh- 


likewiſe parallel, and terminate 
on the Counterſcarp, oppoſite to 
the Angle of the Shoulder. Both 
the ſingle and double Tenailles 


have this fault, that they are not 


flanked or defended at the Re- 


ent#ing Angle, becauſe the heighth _ 


bouring Baſtions, as the Faces, 
the Flanks, and the Curtin, $0 
it is ſaid, The Enemy attacked 
the. whole Tenaille of a Place, 
when they made two Attacks on 
the Faces of the two Baſtions: 

| | TENT, 
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TENT, is a fort off Pavilion with the more Violence. Tompion 
of Cloth which is pitched upon is likewiſe a ſtopple of Wood for 
Poles, with Cords and Pegs, and the mouth of the Mortar or Gun, 
pulled down when the Army to keep out the Rain. 
moves; it ſerves to keep an Ofi- TOUCH-HOLE or Vent, is 
cer under Cover, as the ſmall the ſmall Hole at the end of the 
ſents do the Soldiers Cylinder of a Gun or Muſquet, by 

TERRE-PLEIN of 4 Rampart, which the Fire is conveyed to the 
is the Horizontal Superficies of the Powder in the Chamber. In a Fire- 
"WH £ampart, between the Interior Ta- lock, Carabine, or Piſtol, it is cal- 
Iu and the Banquett; *tis on the led theTvuch-hole,but in a Piece of 
Terre-plein, that the Defendants Cannon it is more properly cal- 
o - „ . . . 

go and come; it is likewiſe led the Vent. 

che Paſſage of the Rounds. Trees TOWN-M AJ OR, ſee Ma- 
on the Terre-plein of a Rampart , jor. | 

ſerve to bind it, but in a Siege TRANS UM, is a piece of 
they are inconvenient; for the Wood which goes acroſs betwixt 
noiſe made by the Wind amongſt the Cheeks of a Gun-Carriage, or 
the Leaves, hinders the Beſieged of a Gin, to keep them fixed to- 
from hearing the Work-men in gether ; each Tranſum in a Car- 
the Approaches. riage is ſtrengthened by a Bolt gf 

W TERTIATE 4 Piece, is Iron. See Carriage. 
to examine it, whether it has the TRAPEZE, a four fided 
due thickneſs of Metal in every Figure, having only two of its 
place, and whether it be true four Sides parallel. 0 
bored. . IRAPEZOIDE, is a Fi- 

THUNDERING-BARRELS, ſee gure of four Sides, all unequal, 
Barrels. | and whoſe Angles are likewiſe un- 

TOISE, is a Meaſure uſed equal, and none of its Sides pa- 
by the French Engineers in all their rallel. eee. | 
Fortifications, and is fix foot; a TRAVERSE, is a Trench 
ſquare ba 36 ſquare feet, and with a little Paraper, ſometimes 
a cubical Toife is 216 cubical two, one on each fide ; to ſerve 
feet. 7” adãs a cover from the Enemy that 
' TOMPION, is a ſtopple of might come on their Flank : 
Wood or Cork, which is uſed in ſometimes it is covered over head 
loading a Mortar; it is exactly with Planks, and loaded with 
fitted for the mouth of the Cham Earth. They are very advanta- 
ber, and is drove hard in after gious in ſtopping an Enemies 
the Powder,and the Bomb is placed Way, and to prevent being enfi- 
above it; it ſerves by confining laded. They are likewiſe a good 
the Powder, to make it burſt out Defence 1n a dry Foſs, 4n _ 
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the Parapet on the ſide next the and the Engineer is to demand ll — 
oppoſite Flank. only Proviſion of Spades, Shovels, 
Traverſe in a wet Foſs, is made and Pickaxes, to enlarge the 
by throwing into the Foſs over Trench to five foot deep, and two 
againſt the place where the Miner fathoms wide. The greateſt Fault 
is to be put to the Foot of the a Trench can have, is to be en, 
Wall, abundance of Sauciſſsns, laded; to prevent which they 
Foyſts, and other pieces of Wood, are ordinarily carried on with 

with Faſcines, Stones, Earth, and Turnings and Elbows. As the 

| all other things which can help to Trenches are never carried on but 
| fill up the Foſs, and be capable in the night time, therefore the 
of carrying a Gallery for ſuch as Ground ought to be viewed and 

uſe it. = obſerved very nicely in the day, 
Traverſe is likewiſe a Well of On the Angles or Sides of thy 

Earth or Stone croſs a Work Trench, there ought to be Lotz. 
which is commanded, to cover ments or Epaulments in form of 

the Men; as at Coehorne's Work Traverſes, the better to hinder the 

at Namure, which lies on the fide Sallies of the Garriſon, to Tavour 

of a high Ground, and is open the Advancement of the Trenches, 

to the other ſide the Sambre; and to ſuſtain the Work-men, 
there are two high Traverſes croſs Theſe Lodgments are {mall Trenches 

the Work one behind another. fronting the Place beſieged , and 

' To Traverſe 4 Gun or Mortar, is joining the Trench at one end. 

to bring her about with Hand. The Platforms for the Batteries 

ſpikes to the Right or Left, till are made behind the Trenche, m 

the is pointed exactly at the ob- the firſt at a good diſtance, to be Nc 

ject. | Aſed only againſt Sallies of the t 
Trench, which is likewiſe called Garriſen; as the Approaches ad pr 
Lines of Approach, and Lines of At- yance, the Batteries are brought ſe 
D 

t 

N 

n 

b 

1 


tach, is a way hollowed in the nearer, to ruin the Defences of the 
Earth, in form of a Foſs, having Place, and diſmount the Artilley | 
a Parapet towards the place be- of the befieged : The Batteries for 
fieged, when the Earth can be re- the Breaches, are made when the 
moved; or elſe it is an Elevation Trenches are advanc'd near the 
of. Faſcines, Gabions, Wool-packs, Covert-Way. If there be two 4t- 
and ſuch other things that can zacks, there muſt be Lines of Com- 
cover the Men, and that does not munication or Boyaus between the 0 
fly in pieces or ſplinters to hurt two, with Places of Arms), at 2 
them: This is to be done when convenient diſtances. The Trenches : 
the Ground is rocky, but when ought to be fix or ſeyen foot high 4 
the Earth is good, the Trench is with the Parapet, which ought | 
Carried on with leſs trouble; to be five foot thick, Li 
2141 | | | ave 1 
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have Banquetts for the Soldiers to cutting one another on the Sur- 
mount upon. face of a Sphere. „ 
Returns of 4 Trench, are the El-. A Reflilineal Triangle, conſi- 
bows and Turnings which form dered according to the Sides, 
the Lines of Approach, and are may be either Eguilateral, Iſo- 
made as near as can be parallel to ſceles, or Scalene; and conſidered 
the Defences of the Place, to according to its Angles, may be 
prevent their being enfiladed. either Rectangle, Ambligon, or 
To mount the Trenches, is to Oxigon. | | 2 
mount Guard in the Trenches. To Triangle Equilateral, is what 
relieve the Trenches, is to relieve has the three Sides equal; it is 
the Guards of the Trenches. To evident, the three Angles muſt 
| diſmount the Trenches, is to come likewiſe be equal, each being ſixty 
off the Guard of the Trenches. To Degrees. Triangle Tioſceles, 1s 
cleanſe or ſcour the Trenches, is to what hath two Sides equal; 
make a vigorous Sally upon the whence it follows, that all Equi- 
Guard of the Trenches ; to force lateral Triangles are Iſoſceles; tho 
them to give way and quit their all Iſoſceles Triangles are not Equi- 
Ground, to drive away the lateral. Triangle Scalene, is à hat 
Work men, break down the Pa- hath three unequal Sides. Tri- 
rapet, fill up the Trench, and to angle Rectangle, is what hath one 
nail their Cannon. Right Angle. Triangle Ambligon, 
Counter-Trenches, are Trenches is what hath one Obtuſe Angle. 
made againſt the Beſſegers, which Triangle Oxigon, is whole Anglos 
conſequently have their Parapet are all Acute. 
turned againſt the Enemies Ab-. TROOP of Horſe or Dragoons, 
proaches, and are enfiladed from is a ſmall. Body of about 5o or 
ſeveral parts of the Place, on 60; ſometimes more, ſometimes 
purpoſe to render them uſeleſs to leſs; commanded by a Captain: 
the Enemy, if they chance to be Each Troop has, beſides a Captain, 
Maſters of them; but they ought a Lieutenant, Cornet, , <Quarter- 
not to be enfiladed or commanded Maſter, and three Corporals who 
| by any Height in the Enemies are the loweſt Officers in a Tyco. 
Poſſeſſion. A A Regiment of Light Horſe in 
TRIANGLE, is a Figure England , conſiſts of ſix Troops, 
comprehended betwixt 3 Sides, and ſometimes nine. 
and is either Rectilineal or Sphe- Troop ; to Beat the Troop, is the 
rical. A Reckilineal or plain Tri- fame with Aſſembly ; lee Aſſembly. 
ante, is a Figure conſiſting of z TROOPER, is a private 
yl ſtraight Sides. A Spherical Triangle, Man in a Troop of Horſe. | 
is a Figure formed by three TRUCKS, are in-all, Wheels 
Wy Arches, of three great Circles, of _ piece of Wood, About a 
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foot and a half or two foot BY TURNPIKE, fee chem & 


and likewiſe for the Truck-Cars 
wiages by Land, and ſometimes V. 


a March, is to Boot and Saddle, rity. 
at which the Troopers get them- VENT or Tonch-hole, ſer 
(elves ready to mount; this is Touch-bole. e 


Horſe, and they all mount; the, accompanied by the Engineer 


of the Ball of the Piece in length, to find out proper places for ei. 
and their diameter is the ſame camping the Army, for the Lin 


With the lowermoſt fide of the ler. 


* 


— 
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meter, uſed for Sea Carriagek, Friſe. 


for Garriſen Guns. | | 
TRUMPET, is an Inſtru- VAN, or Yan-Gaard, is tha 

ment of Wind Muſick, uſed in part of the Army which marcts 

ppg Rejoicings, but eſpecially in the Front. See Guard. out 


in the War; each Troop of Horſe VEDETTE, is a Centr) to! 


has two Trumpets. It is made of Horſe-back, or a Trooper upon 3 by 
Metal, moſt commonly of Braſs, Centry Poſt. His Horſe Head {to 
but ſometimes of Silver. The towards the Place from wheng Ar 
Mouth of the Trumpet is always any Danger is feared, and u ! 
of Braſs, and is to take out and Carabine is advanced with the wit 


in at Pleaſure. He who blows Butt End againſt his right Thigh; Ge 


the Trumpet, is called the Trum- when the Army lies encamyed , {MW Ho 
peter, who ought to be a Man fit there are YVedertes poſted at all the 
for Fatigue and Vigilant. The Avenues, and on all R 

firſt Sound of the Trumpet before Grounds, to watch for its Sec. 


ſounded when the Drums beat the To VIEW aPlace in order to 
General. When the Aſſembly is beſiege it, which the French cal 
beat, then the Trumpet ſound to Reconnoitre, is when the Gene 


third is to March. The Trumpets rides round the Place, oblervigy 
likewiſe ſound a Charge in day of the Situation of it, with the N. 
Battel, and the Retreat at night. ture of the Country about it; « 
 TRUNIONS of 4 Gun, are Hills, Valleys, Rivers, Maſt, 
the two pieces of Metal ſticking Woods, Hedges, &c. thereby to 
out on the ſides of a Piece, by judge of the moſt convenient 
which it ſwings in its Carriage. place for opening the Trenche, 
They are generally the diameter and carrying on the Approaches; 


with the diameter of the Ball. of Circumvallation and Contreud. 
The Axis of the Tranions,/ is equal lation, and for the Park of Ani. {i 


Chace of the Gun. 7 ) View or Reconnoitre an Enem i t. 
Trunion-Rixg, is that Ornament is to get as near their Camp all 5 


or Jutting out a little before the poſſible, to ſee the Nature a 


TYre:nions. the 


l Parties of Horſe, are generally lent Pick-axes , Hatchets, Bills, &c. 
out to view the Enemies March, or the Inſtruments uſed about a 
to know whether it tends, there- Gun, as the Ladle, Rammer , 
y to gueſs at their Deſigns, and Spunge, Mad book, Linſtock, Coins, 
» Mito regulate the Motions of the Hard-ſpike, Priming-Iron, &c. 
Gimp accordingly, — | f 
1s To View or Reconnoitre, is hike- W. 
he Nviſe when the <Quarter-Maſter- 1 
h; WM General, with a ſtrong Party of WA D, is a Stopper of Hay. 
„e, goes to view the Ways for or Straw forced into a Gun upon 
ll MW the March of the Army, and to the Powder, to keep it cloſe inthe 
ne Wi find the moſt convenient place for Chamber; when it is home at the 
nn Encampment, to wit where Powder, the Gunner gives it gene- 
there is Water and Forage, where rally three thumps with the Ram- 
ee WH the Army may not be too much ner Head. et 
expoſed to the Inſults of the Ene- WAD- HOOK or Worm, is a 
toWmy, but covered by Rivers, ſmall Iron turned Serpent-wiſe 
al Wy Marſhes, or ſtrong Grounds, where like a Screw, and put upon the 
A they cannot eaſily be forced. end of a long Staff, to draw out 
1 VOLUNTEERS, are Per- the Wad of a Gun when ſhe is to 
bons of Quali ty, who of theirlown be unloaded. 73 
u. accord, either for the Service r WAGGONS, ee Baggage- 
„ their Prince, or out of the Eſteem uggons. 3 
they have for the General, ſerve Maggon- Maſter-General, is he 
o in the Army, without being en- who has the ordering and march- 
ut Wl gaged to any Captain; but up- ing of the Baggage of the Army. 
, on their own Expence are ready On a day of March, he meets 
upon all Occaſions to gain Ho- the Baggage at the Place appoint- 
. nour and Preferment, by expo ed in the Orders, and marſhals it 


. 


Ur E 


WAG 


__— 


Weakneſs of their Encampment, 
where they may be beſt attacked, 
or whether it be proper to ha- 
zd 5 them to Action. 


fing themſelves in the Service. 


Lhe Ground, and the Avenues to Landlords 
jt, to find out the Strength and theſe things, and allow Money in 
lieu of 'em. 


2 


— . 


make an Agreement fo 


uten ſils, are likewiſe all ſorts of 


Hand-Tools uſed in an Army or at 
a Siege, ſuch as Spades, Shovels, 


according to the Rank of the 


«UTENSILS, are the Neceſ. Brigade or Regiment each Waggon 
i faries which are to be furniſhed belongs to, and marches it ac- 

by a Landlord to the Soldiers quar- cording to the Route given him, 
mW ter'd upon him, ſuch as Beds, which is ſometimes in one Co- 
lll Sheets, Pote, Diſhes, Spoons, Cups, lumn, ſometimes in two; ſore. 
ne, Candle, &c. Sometimes the times after the Artillery, and 
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W HE WHE 
ſometimes the Baggage of each trary is to be obſeryed. To why 
Column follows their reſpective by ſingle. Ranks, if it be t tþ 
Column. | Right, the Right Hand Man gf 
WARNING-PIECE, is the each Rank turns on his Heel, 
Gun which fires every night about while the Left Hand Men mon 
Sun-ſet, to give Notice to the round, and the whole are form. 
Drums and Trumpets of the Army, ed into one Rank, fronting u 
to beat and ſound the Retreat or their Flank was before. Tos 
Tattou, which is likewiſe called duce them into Ranks again, th 
ſetting the Watch.” Left Hand Men turn on their 
WARRANT - OFFICER, ſee Heels, while the Right Hand 
Officer. | Men move round. The Motia 
WELL, is a Depth ſunk in of wheeling is of great uſe, if: 
the Ground by the Aſiner, from Battalion be threaten'd with a 
whence he runs out Branches or Attack upon its Flank, or if there 
Galleries in ſearch of the Ene- be a Deſign of falling upon the 
mies Mine to diſappoint it, or to Enemies Flanks. Squadron of 
make a Afine. _ Hoſe wheel after the ſame may 
WHEEL, is a Word of Com -/ ner. 
mand, when a Battalion is to al- WHEEL-BARROW, is one of 
ter their Front, either one way the moſt neceſſary Utenſils about 
or other. When a Battalion is to a Fortification , for rolling the 


Wheel to the Right, every Man Eezrth from one place to another; MW thi 
moves and wheels from the Left it js ſo well known, it needs no tr 
to the Right, only the Man on D-ſcription. See the Figure at Wh N. 
the Right Angle turns very flow- Daſſer. | | 01 
IV, being as it were the Hinge on WHEELS of 4 Gun Carriage, Ml w! 
which the reſt move. When a which ferve for maxching the Wl ft: 
Battalion is commanded to beel Gun with more eaſe, are tw pa 
to the Left, the Soldier on the large Circles of Wood compold Mt ft. 
Left Angle turns flowly, while of the Fellows, the Spoaks, and Wil 4 
the Right wheels from the Right the Nave. The Fellows are fit 
to the Left. When the Word of pieces of Wood, their thicknek in 
Command peel, is given to a being that of the diameter of the v 
Diviſon of Men upon a March, Bal, their breadth ſomething v 
If it be to the Right, the Right more, forming each an Arch of {Ml t 
Hand Man keeps his Ground, fixty Degrees, ſo that being join. ft 
turning only on the Heel, while ed, they make one entire Circle; t 
HB the Leit Hand Man moves about they are joined where their end b 
* quick, till he makes an even Line meet by a peg of Wood, cailel 
With the Right Hand Man. If the Duledge, and the Joint ö . 
it be I/heel to the Left, the con ſtrengthened on the outſide os ki 
EO. VVhed il © 
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vheel by a ſtrong plate of Iron, rough, if they were 909 [i » 3 
th Ale the Pul2dee lat, and on what leſs than the Bore, they 3 
of We: he Circumference, by a plate of might jamme in the Piece; ſo the | 


I, ron of the length and breadth of indage of a Demi Culverin is a 
„ode of the Fellowes, called the quarter of an inen. 
W W6:riks, fixed on it with ſtrong VVINDLACE, is a Roller 
ails, called the Straik Nails; = — FO . 
the Straiks cover the Joints of if 
he BW the Fellows. The Spoake are twelve 
ir Win number, being ſhort pieces of 
1 WW VVood let into the inner Cir- 
n WM cumference of the Fellows, and 
into the Neve, and appear like ſo 
u many Semi-diamerers or Rayons ; i 
re they keep the Nave in the Centre, FE 
and eaſe the Fellows. IM _ = 
is a ſhort thick piece in the Cen- MM | 
e de e in the Cen: MIA 
the Axlztree goes, and is fixed on of VVood ſquare at each end, 

ne other fide by a Linſpin. The through which is either croſs - 
t length and diameter of the Nave, Holes for Hand-ſpikes, or Staveg 

eis proportioned to the nature of actos, to turn it round; by this 
) 
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the Gun. It is bound with two means it draws a Cord, one end 
ſtrong Hoops of Iron, called the of which is faſtened to ſome 
Neve Bands. The two Wheels are weight which it raiſes up. They 
one on each end of an Axletree, are uſed in Gins, and about 

WH which keeps them at a fix d di- Dutch Mortars to help to elevate 

ſtance, and upon which the fore them. _ . 
part of The Carriage is fixed by vVIN GS of an Army, ſee 
trons Rs of -Lron; called the c EEEoE EEE 
Axleiree Bands. . Pings of a Battalion, are the 
VVICKET, is a ſnall Door Right and Left Hand Files; when 
in a Gate of a fortified Place, at a Battalion is drawn up, the Di- 
which a Man on Foot may get in, viſions on the Right and Left are 
which is ſometimes opened when called the Wings. „„ 
the Gate is ordered to he kept VVINTER-QUARTERS, are 
ſhut. The heighth of it is about ordinarily the Place where Troops 
three foot and a half, and the are lodged during the VVinter. 
breadth two, It is likewiſe the time compre- i 

VVINDAGE of 2 Gun, is hended betwixt the end of the 

the difference between the diame- Campaign, and the beginning of 
ter of the Bore, and the diameter the next. _ . 
of the Bail; for ſince the Ball are „ VIS. 
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WISCHER, lee Nave. ciſing Battalions or Squadran,, 
VVITNESSEsS, fee Temoms. when they are upon Action. 
VVO Rb in an Army or Gar- VVORKS; all the Fortifc 

riſon, is a Token or Mark of Di- tions about a Place, are called the 
ſtinction, by which Spies or Trea- Works 4 the Place; and more pu. 
cherous Perſons are known; it ticularly all detach'd VYork, 
ſerves likewiſe to prevent Sur- are called the Our-Works. = 
prizes. It is given out every VVORM, is a Screw of Iron 
night by the General to the Lieu- to be fixed on the end of a Ram: 
renant-General, or Major-General mer, to pull out the VVad of x 
of the Day, who gives it to the Firelock, Carabine or Piſtol ; it is 
Majors of Brigades, they to the the ſame with ad- hook, only the 
Adjutants, who give it firſt to one is properer for ſmall Fir. 
their Field-Officers, and afterward Arms, and the other for Canny, 
to a Serjeant of each Company, 
who carry it to the Subalterns. | Ts 

In a Garriſon, it is given by the 5 ; 
Governour after the Gates are ſhut, YOUNGER Offcer, is he 
to the Town-Major, who gives it whoſe Commiſſion is of a later 
to the Adjutants, and they to the Date. ne og 
Serjeants. | Tounger Regiment, is that which 

Words of Command, are the is of a ſhorter ſtanding, in re 
Terms uſed by Officers in exer- ſpect of another. 
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There will be ſhortly Publiſh, 


A LL the Critical Works of Monſieur Rapin, 
containing his Compariſons of Plato and 
riſtotle, of Homer and Virgil, Demoſthenes and 
icero, Thucydides and Livy, c. —His Refle- 
tions on Ariſtotle's Treatiſe of Poetry. —On Elo- 
quence, particularly the Barr and Pulpit . —On_ 
Moral Philoſophy, &c. In 2 Vol. in 8. Tran- 
lated into Engliſh by Mr. Baſil Kennet, and others. 
A new Three Years Voyage to China: Or Travels 
Over-land from Muſcow, thro' great Uſtiga, Siri- 
ania, Permia, Sibiria, Daour, and Great Tartary, 
to China, Containing an exact and particular De- 


Iſcription of the Extent and Limits of theſe Coun- 


tries, and the Cuſtoms of the barbarous Inhabi- 
tants ; as their Religion, Government, Marriages, 
daily Employments, Habits, Habitations, Diet, 
Death and Funerals. By his Excellency E. Tſbraniz 
Ides, Ambaſſadour from the Czar of Muſcouy to the 
Emperd ur of China, Illuſtrated with a Map of the 
Countries, drawn by the Ambaſſadour upon his 


Journey, and about 30 very fine Cuts. To which 


is annex d. An accurate Deſcription of China, done 
originally by a Chineſe Author; with ſeveral Re- 
marks, by way of Commentary, ſhewing the 
Falſhood of what our European Authors have writ = 
of China. Printed in Datch, by the Direction of Þ7 
Burgomaſter Witſen, and now faithfully done into 


Mathematical Recreations, done from O24 
Oxghtred, and all other the beſt Authors; withl 
planations thereon, and many Cuts to illuſtrau 
To which are added, ſeveral curious Tracts; Ax 


Las of Chance, the Art of making Rivers 


gable, and other Water-Works, done from 
—: ß). ·˙·0·0 » 

* PROPOSALS for printing a compleat Hiſto 
England, from the Earlieſt Account of Time, to 
Death of his late Majeſty King iam III. Conta 
ing a faithful Relation of all Affairs of State, Ee 
ſiaſtical and Civil, with the Effigies of all the Ki 
and Queens taken from the Originals, and 
ouſly Engraven by the beſt Maſters; wherein y 
have the following Authors, viz. Milton's Hiſtol 
of England to the Conquelt ; from the Conqueſt 
the end of the Reign of Edward Ill, by Mr. Dani 


Ihe Reignsof Richard Il. Henry IV, V, and 


are new writ in Mr. Daniel's Method; — Edward! 
by Mr. Habington; — Edward V. and Richard! 
by Sir Thomas Moor, Mr. Buck, &c. Henry VII. 
Sir Francis Bancan, Sir James Weare, &c, Hen 
VIII. by the Lord Herbert; Queen Elizabeth, | 
Mr. Camden; King James, by Wilſon ; and the Co 
tinuation to this time, writ by a Learned and Impa 
tial Hand, in 3 Vol. Fol. containing about 6c 
Sheets. Price to Subſcribers 3 Guineas, a ſeventi 
— VVV 


Mizan Maſt: And Run- 
ning Rigging. 


* 


MM Izan Maſt and Top Maſt. 
2 Miz an Tard & Sail. 
3 The Croſi-tree Yard. 


4 Mizan, Topſail Yard and 


Sail. $ 
5- Mizan Top and Cap. 
6 Mizan 707 ail Lifts. 
7 Mizan Topſail Sheets. 
8 Mizan Shrowds. 
9 Mizan Topmaſt-Shrowas.. 
10 Mizan Chains... 
11 The Gallery. 
12 Tafferail. 
13 The Cap Enſign-flaff and En- 
fan. Es 
14 The Quarter Deck. 
Is The Half Deck. 
16 The Mixan Sheet. 
17- Mizan Topſail Braces. 
18. Mizan Topſail: Bowlines. 
19 Mizan Topſail Clewlins, 
75 Mizan Brailes. 
21 Mizan Topmaſts Stay. 
22 Mizan Stay. 
23 Mixan Sheet. 
24 Yards & Oars for the Boat. 
25 The Ships Boat. 
26 A Hoiſting-line for Pennant. 
27 Mixan Bowlin. | 
28 A Mizan Crowfoot, 
29 Croſe- tree Braces. 
30 Mizan Tack. 
31 The Laniaras. 


32 The Mizan Topmaſt Crow-. 


Foot. 


Main Maſt: And Run- 


ning Rigging. 


1 Mau- maſt & Main Topmaſt. * 


2 Main Yard and Main Sail. 
3 MainTopſail Yard and Sail. 
4 Topgallant Yard. and Sail. 
5 Topgallant Croſs-trees and 
Cap. — 
7 Main Topſail Lifts. 
_ 8. Topgallant Lifts. 
Main Braces. 
icin Sheets. 


1 


| 


11 Main Rowlings. 
12 Main Clewgarnets. 
13 Main Stay. 

14 Main Shrowds. 


15 Main Chains and Chain. 


Plaits. 


16 Back-ſtays for the main Jop 
Ma 


; 
17- Main Topmaſt. Stay. 
18 Main Topſail Braces. 


19. Main Topſail Clewlines.. 
. 20 Main Topſail Bowlines. 
21 Main Topmaſt Shrowas. 
22 Main Topgallant Shrowas. 
23 Topgallant Clewlines. 

. 24 Topgallant Braces. 


25 -Topgallant Bowlines. 


26 The Horſe. for the main 7 US 


ſail Yard. 


27 Main Topſail Lrathlines, 


28 Main Topſail Buntlines. 


29 4 Crowfoot from the Top to 


the Stay. 


30 Main Tackt. © h 
31 Main Sheets. 2 
32 The main Tye and fall ofthe | 2 Spritſail Yard and Sarl. 

* 3 Spritſail Top and Croſs=trees 
1 TR Topſail Tard and 
| al | 


Garnet; | 


Teers. 


35 The main Topgallant Sails 


Tye and. Jeers, 


Foremaſt, and Ri gging. 


| 1 Foremaſt and Topmaſt. 
2 Fore yard and Sail. 

3 Fore Topſail yard and Sail. 
4 Topgallant yard and Sail. 
5 Fore Eiſts. 4 Pg 


6 Fore Topſail Lifts, 


7 Fore Topgallant Lifts. 
S Croſs-trees and Cap. 


9 Fore Braces. _ 
10 Fore Topſail Braces. 
11 Fore Topgallant Braces. 


12 Fore Sheets and Tacks:. 
13 Fore Bowlines, © 
14 Fore Topſail Bowlines. 


15 Fore.Topgallant Bowlines. 
16 Fore Clewgarnets. 


17 Fore, Topſail Clewlines. 


18 Fore Shrowas. 


19 Fore pre Shrowds. 
20 Fore Topgallant Shrowa:. 


A Deſcription of a Ship, with all Her Tackling: 
1 . 


21 Fore Stay: 
22 Fore Topmaſt Stay. 
23 Fore Topgallant Stay. 


24. Horſe. for. the fore Topſail * 
Yard.. 


2 Nr Topgallant Clewlines.- 


33 The Main Horſe and Tackle. | 
| 34 TheTye of the main Topſail 


* 
" 
$25 


26 Fore Topmaſ# Backſtaies. 


27 Fore Chains and Plaits. 

28. Fore Topſail Learhlines, 

29 Fore Topſail Buntlincs. 

30 Fore Leathlines. 

31 Fore Buntlinec. | 

32 The Fore Topſails Tye and 
Tee: -- 

33 The Yard of the fore Topſgil. 

34. The Fore Horſe and Tackle. 

35 The foretop Gallantſails Tye 


and Jeep, 


36 The-Fore Tacks. 


| The Bowſpęit, and Rig-- 


Bing. 
1 Bow ſpyit. 


5 Spritſail Topmaſt. 
6 Spritſail + war | 


; 7 Standing Liſts for the Spirt i 


fail yard. 


8 Spritſail Braces. 
9 Spritſail Sheets. 
10 Spritſail Clewlines. | 
| 11 Spritſail Topſail Braces. 


12 Spritſail-Topſail Lifts. 


| 13 Spritſail:Topmaſ# Shromdt. 
14 Jack Staff and Jack. 
| 15 The Ships Head. 
16 The Cat Head. 
17 The Harſſes, 


18 The Fore Caſtle. 


. 19 The Crain Line. 55 
20 The Horſe on the Bomſprit. 
21 Steps on the ſide. 


22 The main Spritſail. 


23 The main Spritſail Tye and 


Teers. 


24 The Spritſail Topſail Clew- 


lines. 


25 The Spritſail Topſail Jeers. . 
26 The Spritſail Topſail Crows - 


Foot. 


27 The Trents Bowſprit. 
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PART III 
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| CONTAINING 
he Art of NAVIGATION: With the Explanation 
of all the Terms relating to Naval- Affairs; as in the 
Building, Rigging, Working, and Fighting of SHIPS: 
Of Officers, and their Duty, &c. | = 


r 


b 


e Art of Navigation Teaches how to Condudt or Guide 4 Ship from one 
Place to another, by the help of Sea Charts, Magnetic-Compals, 
ö Sounding-Line, Log-Line, and Due Obſervations of the Height of the 
| Sun and Stars; As alſo, a thorow-Knowlege in the Working of a Ship, 
upon all Occaſions whatſoever : And therefore the Art of Navigation 
bas Two Parts, ( viz.) The Piloting, and the Working · part of 
Navigation. | | 8 


p b _ 
„ — — 


he Names of each and Material belonging to a Ship compleatly Rigg d, are here 
rank'd in an Alphabetical Order, and fas Deleribed, with their ſeveral Uſes; as alſo 
proce Sea-Terms, and Phraſes in the Working of a Ship, in all Circumſtances, 
amply Explain'd ; with variety of Inſtances, « pap. Beer properly to apply ſuch 
Expreſſions : And all the Terms of Art, as well in the Piloting, as in the Wirking-part 
of Navigation, are here largely inſiſted on. | | 


„ 


ABA ADM 
BAF T, or Aft, is that is, How fares all your Ship's Com- 
part ofthe Ship towards pany ? 5 7 8 


rt of the Ship. or Take in; as, 10 Abaſe the Flag, 
te Maſt hangs Aft; that is, The is, to Take in the Flag, 

. aſt hangs towards the Stern. ADMIRAL, is the Chief of 
= Foy Chear ye Fore and Afi ? that a Fleet, or He that has the Com- 
_ Fr : Ala mand 


the Stern, or the Hind! AB ASE, ſignifies to Lower 8 


r 72 as 9 7 SES. a. P a 
N W Nn 
— 


18 


ANC: 


— 


mand of a whole Fleet, or is In- 
truſted wich the Naval Affairs of 


a Kingdom. See Flags, and Officers. 


AFTW AK D, the Hinder. 
part of the Ship. | 

ALO OF, or, Keep your Loof, 
is a word of Command from him 
that Cons the Ship, to the Man at 


Helm, when the Ship Sails upon 


a Wind, or on a Quarter-Wind, 
directing him to keep the Ship 
near the Wind. See Cond. 
ALTITUDE off 
Star. See Height. 
Meridian Altitude, 
dian. 

A MAIN, is a word ſometimes 
uſcd by a Ship to his Enemy, by 
way of Defiance, or Commanding 
him to Strike his Top-Sazls , that 
is, to Yield. | 

* Strihe Amain; that is, Lower 
TIRE, oo 
" AMPLITUDE of the Sun, is 
an Arc of the Horizon, intercepted 
betw:en the Prime Vertical and 
the Sun, in his Riſing or Setting. 

Magnetical amplitude, is an Arc 


See Meri- 


of the Horizon, intercepted be- 


tween the Sun in his Riſing. or Set - 
ting, and the Eaſt or Weſt Point 
of the Compaſs, | | | 
ANCHOR, 1s an Inſtrument: 
to ſtop Ships on the Sea or River : 
It conſiſts of a Shark or Beam, with 


Flooks at one end, which faſten to 


to. the Ground, their length being 
one third of the Shanb; and at 
the other end is faſten'd the Stoc 


may fix in the Ground; as alſo a 
_ Ring, to which the Cable is faſten'd. 
There are ſeveral forts of Anghors, 


1 8 we * 
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differing only in Weight, which 

is according to the Burden of the 

Ship. 
Sheet- Anchor, is the greateſt of 


all that belong to a Ship, and is 


never uſed but in great Neceſſity, . 
as being their utmoſt Refuge, when 
forced to Ride on a Lee-ſhore. 
Buw- Anchors, or Firſt and Second 
Bower, or Beſt and Small Bower, 
are ſuch as the Ship, in Fair Wea- 


ther, may Ride by. 
the Sun, or 


Kedge-Anchor, or Kedger, uſed in 
Calm Weather, in a low Stream; 
or to Kedge up and down a 
narrow River, leſt the Wind or 


Tide ſhould drive the Ship a- 


ſhore. | | 

_ Grapples, or Grapplings, are the 
ſmalleſt of all the Anchors ; they 
have four Floobs, but no Stock : 
Their Uſe is, for a Boat to ride 
by, or to throw into an Enemy's 
Ship in a Cloſe Engagement ; to 
catch hold of the Gratings, Rails, 
&c. 1n order for Boarding her. 

To Ride at Anchor, is ſaid of a 
Ship which is held ſo faſt by her 
Anchors, as not to be driven with 
either Wind or Tide. The beſt 
Riding at Anchor, is when the Ship 
is Landl. Iocł d, and out of the Tide. 

To Caſt, or Drop Anchor, is to 
let it fall, to ſtop the Courſe of 
the Ship. | 
To Weigh Anchor, is to get it up, 
in order to Set Sail. | 

To Shove an Anchor, is to put 


k, Boards fitted for that purpoſe on 
ſerving to guide the Flook, that it 


the Flooks, that the Anchor may 
the better hold in Soft Ground. 
The Anchor is Foul; that is, the 
Cable is hitch'd about the Fit, 
| | y 
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ARM 


by the turning about of the 
Ship. FP 

The Anchor is come Home, is, 
when it cannot hold the Ship, 
but that ſhe drives away by che 
violence of the Wind or Tide. 

The Anchor is a Peck; that is, 
the Anchor is right under the 
Hawze (or Hole) through which 
the Cable belonging to that Anchor 
runs out. N 

The Anchor is 4 Coch. bell; that 
is, the Anchor hangs up and down 


by the Side of the Ship, 
Pudding of the Anchor, See 
Pudding. | | 
ANCHORAGE, or Anchor- 


inz, a Ground fit to hold a Ship's 
Anchor, that ſhe may ride it out 
ſafely. The beft Anchoring Ground 
is ſtiff Clays, or hard Sand. 

ARMED: A Croſs-Bar-Slot 
1s ſaid to be Armed, when ſome 
Rope-yarn, or the like, is rolled 
round about the End of the Iron- 
Bar which runneth through the 
Shot. This is done, that che 
Shot may be the better Ramm'd 
into the Gun ; as alſo, leſt its 


Ends ſhould catch into the Zoney- 


combs in the Piece. | 
ARMINGS, or Waſte- 
Cloths, are a ſort of Red Cloths 
hung about the Out-fides of the 
Ship's Upper Works fore and aft, 
and before the cubbridge- heads: 
Its Uſe is for Show, and to Grace 
the Ship; as alſo, to cover the 
Men, in time of an Engage- 
ment, from being ſeen by the 
Enemy. . 
Top- Armings, thoſe about the 
Round-Tops, tor the ſame Purpoſe, 


DBA Q 
ARM-MAST. See Maſt. 
AVAST, ſignifies to Stay, 

Hold, or Stop. Ng 
AWNING, is a Sail, or 
the like, hung over any part of 
the Ship above the Decks, to 
keep off the Sun's ſcorchin 
Heat, in Hot Climates; ny 
ſometimes, as a defence from 
Rain, or Wind. In a Boat, an 
Awning 1s made, by bringing the 
Sail over the Tard and Stay, and 
booming it our with the Boat- 
hook. | 
ATIMUTH of the Sun, is 


an Arc of the Horizon, inter- 


cepted between the Meridian, and 
the Vertical Circle which paſſeth 
the Centre of the Sun. 3 

Magnet ical Azimuth, is an Arc 
of the Horizon, intercepted be- 
tneen the Maznetical Meridian 
and the Sun's Azimuth circle: 
"Tis found by an Azimuth Com- 
paſs, by obſcrving the Sun, when 
he is about 10 or 15 Degrees 


above the Horizon. 


ALIMUTH-COMPASS, 
See Compaſs. 


B 


ACK-STAFF, is an In- 

ſtrument of excellent Uſe 
in taking the Sun's Altitude at 
Sea, Invented by one Captain 
Davis a Welſhman, and is call'd, 
by ſome, Davis's Quadrant, or the 
Sea-Quadrant ; but by the French, 


- *tis call'd, the Engliſh Quadrant. 


 BACK-STAY 
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See | 
BAIL, 
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BEA 


'BAIL, or to Baile, is to 
throw the Water, by Hand, out 
of the Boat. | | 
_ BAILS, are the Hoops that 
bear vp the Title of a Boat. 
BALLAST of 2 Sbip, is 
either Gravel, Stores, (Fc. ſtow'd 
in the Hold, to keep her {tiff in 
the Sea, that ſhe may bear the 
more Sail. | | 

Trench the Ballaſt; that is, (in 
ſeeking a Leak) to part the 
Ballaſ . | 
- The Ballaſt Shoots ;, that is, it 
runs over from one fide to the 
other. 8 Net, 
BARE- PUMP. See Pump. 
B ARG ES, are Boats of 
State and Plealure, which Men 
of War have to carry Gene- 
_ rals, Admirals, and Chief Com- 
manders ; they are general! 
finely built, and adorn'd wit} 
various Ornaments, having Bales 
and Tilts, and Seats furniſh'd 
with Cuſhions and Carpets, Oc. 
and Benches for many Oars: 
Theſe are alſo uſed in Navigable 
| Rivers that lead to Rich Cities. 
Alſo, thoſe great Flat-bottom'd 
Veſſels, employ'd in Navigable 
Rivers, for carrying of Goods, 
Oc. are call'd Bages. 
B ARQUE, or Bark, is a 
Veſſel with Three Maſts, (4. ) 
Main-Mafſt, Fore-Maſt, and Mii- 
ſon-Maſt: They carry about 

200 Tuns. 3 
B ARQU E Longue, is a (mall, 

low, and ſharp-built, but very 
long Veſſel, without a Deck; 
they go with Sails and Oars, and 

ate common in Spain. i 


On EAT 


B A RRS, Capſt an- Barrs. Sce 
Capſt an. „ 

B E AK, or Beak-Head of 4 
Ship, is that Part without the Ship, 
before the Foxe- Caſtle, which is 
faſten'd to the Stem, ſupported 
by the Main- Knee: "Tis com- 
monly Carv'd and Painted, and 
js a great Ornament to the Ship, 
beſides other neceſſary Uſes, 
BEAR ONð, or Beacons, are 
Fires kept on the Sea-Coaſts, to 
prevent Shipwracks, and to give 
Notice of Invaſions, Cc. 

BEAMS of a Ship, are the 


great Main Croſs-Timbers which 


keep the Sides of the Ship aſun- 
der, and which ſupport the Dechs 
and Orlop; : They are reckon'd 
by Firſt, Second, and Third Beam, 
from the 
Main- Beam, or that which is 
next the Main · Maſt. 
Midſhip Beam, is the Greateſt 
Beam of all. 

B E AR, is a word ufed in 
theſe ſeveral ſenſes : 

Bear up; that is, Let the Ship 
ſail more before the Wind. 
Bear up round; that is, Put 
her right before the Wind. 
Bear in with ibe Land, or Har- 
bour ; that is, when ſhe ſails to- 
wards the Shore, with the Wind 
Large, or before the Wind, 

The Ship Bears off; that is 

ſaid of a Ship that kceps off 
from the Land. 
De Ship Bears a good Sail; 
that is, (having all her Sails 
abroad, in a Gale of Wind ) fails 
upright ia the Water, 


To 


BEN 


BIT 


r 


To bring the Guns to Bear; that 
is, to lie right with the Mark. 

BEARING, the Point of 
the Compaſs, that one Place Bears 
from another. 

BECALM'D, is ſaid of a 
Ship that has not a Breath of 
Wind: And 'tis uſual to ſay, 
Our Ships lay ſo cloſe together, that 
we Becalm'd one anther ; that is, 
The Wind had no Power over 
us. See Rain. | 
B E D of the Carriage of a Gun, 
is the Plank which lies under 
the Piece, Es 

To BELAY, is to make 
faſt the Ropes in their proper 
Places. CE 

BENDS, Wails, or Wales, 


the Outmoſt Timbers of a Ship's- 


ſide, on which Men ſet their 
Feet, in climbing up : They are 
reckon'd from the Water, and 
are call'd the Firſt, Second, or 
Third Bend, or Wail : They are 
the chief ſtrength of the Ship's- 


Sides, and have the Beams, Kees 


and Foot-hooks bolted to them. 
To Bend the Cable; that is, to 


make it faſt ro the Ring of the 


Anchor. | 
To Unbend the Cable; that is, 


to looſen it from the Ring of the 


Anchor, as it is often done 


when the Ship is long at 


Sea. | 


To Bend the Main-Sail, is to 


make it faſt to the Yard. 


BENDING, is Tying two 


Ropes, or Cables, rogether, 
BENEAP'D: A Ship is 
Beneap'd, that is, when the Wa- 


to bring the Skip off the Ground, 
out of the Dock, or over the 
Barr. | 
BIGH T; any part of a Rope 
between the Ends. 
| 1 by the Bight, is to 
hold by that part of the Rope 
which is Qu»yPd, or Roll'd up. 
BILBOWS, a Sea - Puniſh- 
ment, anſwering to Stocks at 
Land. See Duchings. 
BILGE of a Ship, 
bottom of her Floor, or the 
breadth of the Place the Ship 
reſts on, when ſhe is a ground: 
Therefore, 
Bilge-water, is that which lies 
on her Floor, and cannot go to 
the Well of the pump. 


Bilge Pumps, or Burr- Pumps, 
are thoſe which carry off the 
_Bilge-Water. | : 


The Ship is Bilged ; that is, ſhe 
has ſome of her Timber ſtruck 
off, on a Rock or Anchor, and 
Springs a Leak. 1 

BILLO WS, or Surges of 


the Sea; that is, the Waves 


raiſed by the Wind. | 
BIRTH, is a convenient 

Place to Mor a Ship in; as alſo 

a due Diſtance obſerved between 


Ships lying at Anchor, or under 


Ard a proper Place - 
board for a Meſs to put their 


Sail. 


Cheſts, c. is call'd the Birth of 
that Meis. | | + 


BITTACLE, is a Square | 


Box ſtanding before him that 


Steers the Ship, with the Compaſs 


placed therein, to keep, and di- 


| ; rect the Ship in her Courſe. 
ter does not flow high enough P 9 
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BITTER, is a Turn of the 
Cable about the Bits. 88 
She is brought up to a Bitter, is (aid 
of a Ship that is to ſtop by a Cable. 
BIITTER“'s- End, is that part 
of the Cable which ſtays within 
Board. | . 6h 
BITS, tn a Ship, are two 
great Pieces of Timber ( uſually 
placed abaſt the Manger in the 
Ship's Loof ) thorow, which the 
Croſ:1-prece goes; their lower- 
parts are faſten'd to the Riders, 
and their middle parts (in great 
Ships ) are bolted to two great 
Beams croſs the Bows : Their Uſe 
is to Belay the Cable thereto, 
when the Ship rides at Anchor. 
Jn great Storms, to ſtrengthen 
the Bits, and ſecure the Bows, 
the Cable is faſten'd to the 


Main-Maſt. | | 


Fore. jeer- Bits, to which the 


Fore-jeer is faſten'd and Belay'd. 
_ Fore-tep-ſail-ſheet-Bits; to which 
the Fore-top-ſail-ſheer is belay d. 
BLOCKS, (at Sea, is the uſual 
Name for what we call Pulleys at 
Land, )are thick Pieces of Wood, 
ſome with three, four or five 
Shryers in them, thorow which 
all the running Ropes runs. 


Blochs, whether Single or Double, 


Haling any Tack/e, or Halliard, 
having ſuch Blocks belonging to 
them. | 
Fiſh-Block, is hung in a Notch 
at the End of the David ; it 
ſerves to hale up the Flooks of the 
Anchor to the Ship's Bow. 
Snatch Block, is a great Block 
with a Shiver in it, and a Notch 
cut through one of its Checks, ; 
for the more ready receiving in 
of any Rope; ſince by this 
Notch the middle part of a Rope 
may be reev'd into the Block, 
without paſſing it end-wiſe. Tis 
commonly faſten'd with a Stra 
about the Main-Maſt, cloſe to the 
Upper-Deck ; and is chiefly uſed 
for the Fall of the Winding- 
Tackle, which is reev'd into this 
Block, and then brought to the 
Capſtan. 815 
BLU FF, or BIuff- headed, is 
ſaid of a Ship with an upright 
SAS... 
BOARD, is a word ya- 
riouſly uſed at Sea: As, | 
To go Aboard, ſignifies to go 
into the Ship. = 
To heave Over-board,is to throw | 
: thing out the Ship, into the | 
dea. 
To ſlip by the Board, is to ſlip 


are diftinguiſh'd and call'd by the «down by the Ship's fide. 


Names ot the Ropes they carry, 


and the Uſes they ſerve for. 
Double Blocks, are uſed when 
there js occaſion for much 
ſtrength; becauſe they'll Pur- 
chaſe" with more eaſe than Sragle 
Blocks, tho' much flower, 
Block and Block, a Phraſe fig- 
pitying, that two Blocks meet, in 


Board and Board, is when two 
Ships come ſo near as to touch 
one another, or when they lie 
ſide by ſide. | | 1 


To make a Board, is to turn | 


to Windward : And the longer 


your Boards are, the more you 
work into the Wind, _ f 
To Board it up, is to beat it up, 
„ 
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ſometimes upon one Tack, and 
ſometimes upon another, or bolt 


it to and again, in ſailing againſt 


the Wind. 

She makes à good Board; that 
is, the Ship advances much at 
one Tack. | 

The Weather-Board, is that fide 
of the Ship which is to Wind- 


ward, | | 


To Board a Ship, is to Enter an 
Enemy's Ship in a Fight, In 
Boarding a Ship, tis beſt to Bear 
directly up with him, and to 
cauſe all your Ports to Leeward to 


be beat open, and bring as many 
Guns from your Weather ſide 


thither, as you have Ports for, 
and then Lay the EKnemy's Ship 


on Board, Loof for Loof ; and 
order your Tops and Yards to 


be Mann'd, and furniſh'd with 
Neceſſar ies; & let all your Small- 
ſhot be in a readineſs; then 
Charge at once with both Small 
and Great, and at the ſame time 


Enter your Men in the Smoak, 
either on the Bow of your Ene- 


mies Ship, or bring your Mid- 
ſhip cloſe up with her Quarter, 


and ſo enter your Men by the 
Shrouds. Or if you would uſe 
Jour Ordnance, tis beſt to Board 
Jour Enemy's Ship a-thwart her 


Hamſe; for then you may uſe 
moſt of your Great-Gurs, and 


| ſhe only them of the Prow. 
Let ſome of your Men endea- 


vour to cut down the Ene- 


my's Yards, and Tackle, whilſt 


others clear the Decks, and beat 


the Enemy from aloft : Then 
let the Scuttles, and Hatches be 


or from the Shi 


A J £ _ 


broke open with all poſſible 


ſpeed, to avoid Trains, and the 


Danger of being Blown-vp, by 
Barrels of Powder placed under 
the Decks. Thus your Men being 
in Poſſeſſion of the Sails and 
Helm, and the Enemy every 
way ſtow'd below the Decks, 
the Ship is taken, and all lies 
at your Diſcretion, * _ 
LOGBOARD. See Zo. 
BOATS, of which there 
are ſeveral ſorts belonging to a 
a Ship; whoſe Uſes you have 
under their Names. 
Lons- Boat, is the largeſt and 
ſtrongeſt Boat belonging to a 
Ship, that can te hois'd aboard 
of her: It hath a Maſt, Sail, 
and Oars, as other Boats, as alſo 
a Tiller to the Rudder, which 
anſwers to the Helm of a Ship: 
It's Uſe is, to Weigh the Anchor, 
bring Goods, Proviſion, c, to, 
and other 
Services, as Occaſion requires. 
To Trim the Boat, is to keep 
her Even. e are 
To Wind the Boat; is, to bring 
ter Head the other way. 
BOAT-HOOR. See Hook, 
BOATROPE, See Rope. 
BOATSWAIN, is a Siip- 
Officer, to whom is committed 
the Charge of all the Tackling, 
Sails, and Rigging, Ropes, Cables, 
Anchors, Flags, Pendants, Cc. 
He alſo calls out the ſeveral Gangs 
and Companies aboard; to the 
due Execution of their Watches, 
Works, and Spells, (5c. 
BOATSWAINSMATE, 
has the peculiar Command of the 
4 Long- 
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Long · Boat, for the ſetting forth 
of Anchors, Weighing or fetch- 
ing Home an Anchor, Warping, 
Towing, or Mooring ; and to 
give an Account of his Store. 
BQLD-BOW. See Bow. 
Hanſe. 7 7 
_ BOLTS, in a Ship, are Iron 
Pins, of which there are ſeveral 
ſorts, according to their diffe- 
rent Make, and Uſes. 
Drive Bolts, are long Pieces of 
Iron, ſerving to drive out other 
Bolts, Tree nails, or any ſuch 


| Rag-Bules, are ſuch as have 
Jags or Barbs on each fide, to 
keep them. flying. out . of the 
Hole, wherein they are driven. 
_ Clencb-Bolis, are thoſe that 
are Clench'd with a Rivetting- 
Hammer, at the end where they 
come through. _.. 
 Forelock:Bylts, are thoſe, which 
have at the end a Forelock of 
iron driven jn, to keep it from 
ſtarting back. es 
 _ Set-Bolts, are thoſe uſed for 
forcing of the Planks, and the 
other Works, and bringing them 
Cloſe together. wy 
Fend, or Fender-Bolts, are 
made with long and thick heads, 
_ and ſtruck into the uttermoſt 
| Bends or Wales of the Ship, to 
ave her Sides from Bruiſcs, 
Gallings, eud Hurts. 
Ring- Bolts, are thoſe uſed for 
bringing to of the Planks, and 
_ thaſe Parts whereto, are faſten d 


Rreeches and Tackles of the 


Prdnance. 


BOLT ROPE. See Rope. 
BOLTSPRIT. See Bow- 
A 
See Maſts. . 
BONNETS, are ſmall 
Sails to put to the Main or 
Fore-Courſe, when they are too- 
narrow or ſhallow to cloath the 
Maſt. | | 
Lace on the Bonnet; that is, 
faſten jt to the Courſe. 
Shake off the Bonnet; that is, 
Take it off the Courſe, 
BOOM, is a long Piece of 


Timber, with which the Clew of 


the Studding-Sail is ſpread out; 
and ſometimes the Boom 1s uſed 
to ſpread or Boom out the Clew 
of the Main-Maſt. Alſo, a Cable 
flretch'd a-thwart the Mouth of 
a River or. Harbour, with Yards, 
Top-maſts, Battling or Spars of 
Wood, c. laſh'd to it, to pre- 
vent an Enemy's entring in, is 
call'd a Boe : And ſuch Mon- 
ſieur C bateau - Renault had with Di- 


ligence and Art prepared at Vigo 


in Galicia, for the Defence of 
the Plate-Fleet lying there : But 
how ſtrong ſoever, twas Forc'd 
by Sir Thomas Hobſon, who, by 
that means, made way for the 
reſt of the Engliſh Snips to come 
in, to partake of the Taking, | 
or Deſtroying all that Fleet, 


in 1702, 


. 4 Ship comes Boomiog ; that is, 


ſhe makes all the Sail ſhe can, | 
, BORE S- Tackles, See | 


Tackles. 


BO W of a Ship, is that Part 
of her, which begins at the bout 
7 ; an k 


B O W 
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and compaſſing Ends of the 
Stem, and ends at the Sterumoſt- 
art of the Fore-caſtle. | 
Bold-Bow , that is, a Broad 
Bow. | 
Lean-Bow , that is, a narrow 
thin Bow, | 
Bow- Pieces, are the Pieces of 
Ordnance at the Bow. : 
BOW E R, Small, or Beſt. 
See Anc bor. " 5 
BOW-LINE, is a Rope 
made faſt ro the Leech or Middle. 
part of the out- ſide of the Sail; 
"tis faſtened by two, three, or 
four Ropes, like a Crow's-Foot, 
to as many parts of the Sail 


only the Miſen- Bawzline is 


faſtened to the lower-end of the 


Tard: This Rope belongs to all 


Sails except the Sprit-Sail, and 
Sprit- Top- ſail; therefore thoſe 
Sails cannot be uſed cloſe by a 
Wind, for want of room to hale 
the Bow-Line forward by; ſince 
the Uſe of the Bow-Line, is to 
make the Sails ſtand ſharp, or 
cloſe, or by a Wind. 

Sharp the Bow-Line ; that is, 
Hale it taught ; or, Pull it hard. 
. Hale up the kon- Line; that is, 
Pull it harder forward on. 

Check, or Eiſe, or Run up the 
Bow-Line ; that is, Let it be 
more Slack. _ 

 BOW-LINE-BRIDLES, 
are the Ropes by which the 
Bow. Line is faſtened to the 
Leech of the Sail. 
BOW-LINE-RKNOT, is a 
Knot that will not ſlip, by which 

the Bow-Line-Bridles is faſiened 

to the Crengles, 


BOW S B, ſignifies as much 
as to Hale, or Pull. | 


: Bowſing upon the Tack; that 


is, Haleing upon a Tack. 

Bowſe away that is, Pull a- 
vay all together ! 

"BO W- S PRI T, or Bolt-Sprit, 
is a kind of Maſt reſting ſlope- 
wiſe on the head of the Main- 
Stem, and having its lower- 
end faſten'd to the Partners of 
the Fore-maſt, and farther ſup- 
ported by the Fore-ſtay : It 
carries the Sprit-ſail, Sprit-to 
ſail, and Jack-ſtaff : And its 
Length is uſually the ſame with 
the Fore-maſt. 

BOW-SPRIT-LADDER. See 
Ladder. | 


longing to all the Yards of a 
Ship, except the Miſen, two to 
each Yard, reev'd thorow Blocks 
that are faſten'd to Pennants 
ſeiz'd to the Yard-arms : Their 
Uſe is either to Square, or to 
Traverſe the Yards: And all 
theſe Braces come aftward on, 
as the Main-Brace comes to the 
poop; the Main-top-ſail Brace 


comes to the Miſen-top, and 


and thence to the Main- ſhrowds: 
The Fore and Fore-top-ſail- 
Braces come down by the Main 


and Mainetop-ſail-ſtays, and ſo 
of the reſt, But the Miſen bow 
line ſerves to Brace to the Yard; 


and the Croſs-jack-Braces are 


brought forwards to the Main- 
ſhrowds, when a Ship ſails cloſe | 


by a Wind. 2 
BRACKETS, are ſmall 


Knees ſerving to 1 the 


alleries; 


BRACES, are Ropes be- 


3 
4 
_ 
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Galleries; and are commonly 
Carved: Alſo, the Timbers that 
ſupport the Gratings in the 
Head, are call'd a bs 
BRAILES, are ſmall 
Ropes made uſe of to Furl the 
Sails a- croſs; they belong only 
to the two Courſes, and the 
Miſen-ſail : They are reev'd 
through Blocks ſeiz'd on each 
fide the Ties, and comes down 
before the Sail, being at the 
very skirt thereof faſten'd to the 
Crengles. 

Hale up ibe Brails, or, Brail 
mp the Sail; that is, Hale up the 
Sail, in order to be Furl'd, or 
bound cloſe to the Yard. 


a Pump. | | 
BRE AD- ROOM See Room. 
BREAMING of a Ship. 
See Brooming. © 
_ BREAST-CASKETS. 
See Carbeis. . 
BR EAS T-F AS, is a Rope 
Faſten'd to ſome part of a Ship 
forward on, to keep her Head 
Faſt to a Wharf, or the like, 
+ -BREAST-HOOKS, are 
the Compaſſing Timbers before, in 
à Ship, which help to ſtrengthen 
her Stem, and all her Fore- 
Part. IL 5 ; 3 0 
BRE AS T-R OP E. See Rope. 
 BREECHINGS, are 
thoſe Ropes with which the 


Great-Guns are laſh'd, or faſten'd 


to the Ship's-ſide. 


BRE E E, a ſhifing wind 
that blows from Sea, or Land, 


for ſome certain Hoũrs of the 
Day, or Night; common in Africa, 


Rope. 
BULK 
whole Content in the Hold, for 


the Stqwage of Goods. 
BRAKE, is the Handle of : 


1 


and ſome Parts of the Eaff, and 
Weſt-Indies, Ib: 
BRIGANTINE, is a 
ſmall light Veſſel, which can 
both Row and Sail well, and 
is either for Fighting, or giving 
Chaſe. | 
BROOMING of a Ship, 
is to waſh and burn off, all the 
Filth that ſhe has contracted on 
her Sides, with Weeds, Straw, 
Broom,or the like, when ſhe is on 
the Careen, or on the Ground. 
BUC KETROPE. See 


of « Ship, is her 


To Break the Bulk ; that is, to 
open the Hold, and take out 
Goods thence. 7 9% 
 BULR-HEADS, are Par- 
titions made a-thwart the Ship 


with Boards, whereby one part 


is divided from the other, as the 
Great-Cabbin,Gun-Room, Bread- 
Room, and ſeveral other Divi- 
ſions. The Bulk-&#ead afore, is 
the Partition between the Fore- 
caſtle and Gratings in the 


Head. „ 


BUNT of a Sail, is the 


Midd'e-part thereof, which 1s 


deſignedly form'd into a Bag or 
Cavity, that the Sail may re- 
ceive the more Wind. It is uſed 
moſtly in Top-ſails ; becauſe 


Courſes are generally cut ſquare, 


or with but ſmall allowance for 
Bunt or Compaſs,  - 
The Bunt holds much Leeward 


Wind; that is, The Bunt hangs 


too much to Leeward. 
8 BUN T- 
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BUNT-LINES, are ſmall 
Lines made faſt to the bottom 
of the Sails, in the middle-part 
of the Bolt-rope to a Crengle, 
and ſo are reey'd through a ſmall 
Block ſeiz'd to the Yard : Their 
Uſe is, to trice or draw up the 
Bunt of the Sail, for the better 
furling of it up. 

BUOY, is a ſhort piece of 
Wood, or cloſe-hoop'd Barrel, 
faſten'd ſo as to float directly 
over the Anchor ; and by that 
means, tis always known where 
about it lies. 


Stream the Buoy ; that is, Let 


the Anchor fall, while the Ship 
has way. W 

To Buoy up a Cable, is to faſten 
ſome Pieces of Wood, Barrels, 
Cc. to the Cable, near the An- 
chor; that the Cable may not 
touch the Ground, in caſe it be 


foul or Rocky, leſt it ſhould be 


fretted, and cut off 
BUOYANT, ſignifies any 
thing that is floating, or floatable. 
CAN-BUOYS, are of a 
larger ſize; aud uſed co diſcover 
dangerous Rocks and Shelves, by 
being faſten'd over them. 
BUOY-ROPE. See Rope. 
BURTON, is a ſmall Tackle, 
conſiſting of two ſingle Blocks, 


and may be made faſt any where, 


at pleaſure, tor hoiſting of ſmall 
things in or out; and will Pur- 
chaſe more than a ſingle Tackle 
with two Blocks. 

BU T-EN DS, ar: the Fore- 
ends of all lanks under water, 
as they riſe, and are join'd one 
End to another; which, in great 
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CAB 


Ships are moſt cargfully bolted ; 
for if any one of theſe Ends 
ſhould ſpring, or give way, the 
Leak would be very dangerous, 
and difficult to ſtop. 

 BUTTOCK of a Ship, is 
that part of her, which is her 
Breadti right a- ſtern, from the 
Tack upwards : And a Ship is 
ſaid to have a Broad or Narrow 
Buttoch, according as fhe is 


built Broad or Narrow at the 
Tranſom, * 


C 


ABINS, are the little 
Rooms, or Appartments, 


wherein the Officers lie, ſuch as 


are on the Quarter- deck, and on 
each ſide of the Steerage, c. 
Great-Cabin, is the chief of 
all, and that which properly be- 
longs to the Captain, or Chief= 
Commander. 1 
CABLE of a Ship, is a 
great Rope faſten'd to the An- 
chors, and proportional to them; 
ſerving to keep the Ship faſt, 
whilſt ſne rides at Anchor. 
Sheet-Anchor- Cable, is the great- 
eſt of ail, belonging to a Ship. 
Serve, or Plat the Cable ; that 
is, Bind it about with Ropes, 
Clouts, (4c, to keep it from 


galling in the Hawle, 


To -plic- a Cable, is to make 
two bisces faſt together, by 
working the ſeveral Threads of 
the Rope, the one into the 
, 3 


Pay 


CAN 


CAP 


— 


it more our from the Ship, that 
the Boat which carries the Au- 
chor may the more eaſily drop 
it into the Sea. 


Pay cheap the Cable; that is, 


Put, or, Hand it out a- pace. 
Veer more Cable; that is, Let 
more of it run out. 1 
The Cable is well-Laid ; that 
is, well - Wrought, or well 
Made. | 


A Shot of Cable ; when the 
Cable is double in length, to 
make the Ship ride with more 
eaſe. 
To Quoit 4 Cable, is to roll it 
up in a Ring, or fack one above 
another. F747 Rs 
Cable-Tire, is where theſe ſeve- 
ral Rolls of Cables are quoil'd. 
To Bend, or Unbend the Cable. 
Pointing the Cable. See Point- 


_ CABURNS, are ſmall 
Lines made of ſpun Y.ra, to 
diad Cables, ſeize: Tackles, or 
r 


CALKING , the ſame 


with Caulhing 3 which ſec. 
' CALM, > when there is no 
Wind ſtirring. Sce Rains. 

Calm Sea; that i*, when the 
Sea appears very ſmooth. 


CAMBER D- Deck. Sce 


„„ | 
CAN, a Punp's-Can, is a 
great Can  wherewith Seamen 
pour Water into Pumps, to make 
them Pump, | 


 CAN-BUOYS See 


Pay more Cable; that is, Let 


— 


CAN- HNO OR. See Hool. 

CAN O W, is a little Boat, 
chiefly for the Service of great 
Ships: The Indians make theſe 
Canows of the Trunk of a great 
Tree, hollow'd or ſcoop'd ; or 
of the Barks of Trees ſew'd to- 
gether. | 
CANTING-COINS. 
See coins. 5 

CAP, in a Ship, is a ſquare 
Piece of Timber put over the 
Head, or upper-end of any Maſt, 
having a round Hole to receive 
the Maſt. By means of theſe 
Caps, the Top-maſts, and Top- 
gallant-maſts are kept ſteady,and 
firm, in the Trefſcl-trees, where 
their Feet ſtand; as thoſe of 
the lower Maſts do, in the Steps; 
leſt they ſhould be Born by the 
board, in a ſtiff Gale: So that 
every Maſt that has a Top, has 
aCap. 1 5s Y I 

CAP of 4 Gun, is a Piece 
of Lead, which is put over the 
Touch hole of a Gun, to kee 
the Priming from being waſted, 
or ſpilt. 2 | N 

To CAP, is ſaid of a Chip, 


in the Trials of the Running or 


Setting of Currents. 

CAPE, is a High Land run- 
ning out with a Point into the 
Sea; as Cape St. Vincent, Cape de 
Verde, Cape of Good- Hope, Cape- 
Horn, &%c, | 

CAPSTAN, Main- Capſtan, 
is a great Piece of Timber in the 


nature of a Windlaſs, placed 
next behind the Main- maſt; its 
foot ſtanding in a ſtep on the 


Lower-deck, and its head be- 


tween. 


CAP 


_— __— 
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CAR 


tween the two Upper-decks ; 
form'd into ſeveral ſquares, with 
holes in them: It's Uſe is, to 
weigh the Anchors, to hoiſe up, 
or ſtrike down Top-maſts, to 


heave any weighty thing, or to 


ſtrain any Rope that requireth a 
main force, . 
Jear-Capſtan,is placed betu een 
the Main-maſt and the Fore- 
maſt; and ſerves to ſtrain any 
Rope, heave upon the Jear-rope, 
or upon the Viol, or hold-off 
by, at the weighing of an Au- 
chor. ET 
Capſtan- Bart, are the Burs or 
Pieces of Wood, that are put into 
the Capſtan- holes, to heave up 
any thing of weight into the 
Ship, by the help of as many 
Men, as can well ſtand at 
them. N 
Man the Capſtan ! that is, 
Have all the Hands neceſſary to 
heave at the Capſtan-Bars. 
Spindle of the Capſt an, is the 
main Body thereof, 
 Whelps of a Capſtan, are ſhort 
Pieces of Wood made faſt to 
it, to keep the Cable from com- 
ing too nigh, in turning it a- 
bout. I, 
Pawl of a Capſtan, is a ſhort 
piece of Iron made faſt to the 
Deck, and reſting upon the 
Whelps, to keep the Capſtan 
from recoiling, which is of dan- 
_ gerous-conſequence. — 
_ Pawling the Capſtan ; that is, 
ſtopping it from turning, by 
meat;s of the Pawl. RY 
Come up Capſtan { or, Launch 
out the Capſtan ! that is, Slack 


the Cable which you heave 


Ss 
"CAPTAIN of 4 Ship, is 
he that Commands a Ship of 
War in Chief, in a Fight; And 
is a Charge, as great, as that of a 
Colonel at Lat d.: Beſides his 
being Accountable for the Ship, 
if by his Miſcondict Loſt, or 
Taken. See Offers. 
C ARDINAL- Hinde, or 
Points, are the North, Weſt, 
South, and Eaſt Points of the 
Compaſs. 
CAREEN 4 Sbip, is to 


bring her to lie down on “e 


fide, in order to Trim, and 
Caulk the other fide. Or a Ship 


is ſaid to be brought to the 
Careen, when the moſt part xk 


her Lading, Cc. being taken out, 
ſhe is hall'd down on one ſide 
by a ſmall Veſſel, as low as ne- 
ceſſary, and there kept by the 
weight of the Ballaſt, Ordnance, 
c. as well as by R pes, leſt her 
Maſts ſhould be ſtrain d too muchʒ 
and this is done, that her Sides 
or Bottom may be Trimm'd, 


Seams Caulk'd.or any thing thats 


faulty under Water, mended. 

A Ship ſails on the Careen ; 
that is ſaid of a Ship that lies 
much on one ſide, when ſhe 
ſails. 


CARGO: By a SJhip's 


Cargo, is meant, the Quantity of . 


Goods that a Merchant-ſhip is 


laden with. See Burden. | 
CARLINGS, ae Tim 


bers in a Ship, lying Fore 


and Aft along from Beam to 
Beam, whereon the Ledges reſt, 


On 
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on which the Planks of the 
Ship are faſten'd : And all the 
Carlings have their Ends let 
into the Beams Culyertail- 
wiſe. 


are thoſe Timbers which go a- 
thwart the Ship, from her Sides 
to the Hatch-way, and which 
bear up the Deck on both 
fides. „„ 

CARNE LS; ſo ſome call 
thoſe Veſſels which go with 
Miſen-ſails inſtead of Main- 
fails. Ihe; = 
_CARNEL- WORK: In 
building of Ships, firſt with their 


Timbeis and Beams, and after 


bringing on their Planks, is 
call'd Carnel-work, to diſtinguiſh 
it from Clinch-wor b. 
_ CARPENTER of a Sbid, 
his Office, when at Sea, is to 
have all things ready that relate 
to his buſineſs ; that is, of keep- 
ing the Ship in Repair, as Sto 
ping of Leaks, Fiſhing the Maſts 
or Yards, Caulking, Breaming, 
and the like. He hath a Mate 
under him, and a Crew, or Gang, 
to Command on neceſſary Oc- 
caſions. See Officers. 
CARRIAGE of 4 Gun, 
is the Frame of Timber on 
which a Piece of Ordnance is 
laid, fix'd, and mounted. 
CARTOUCH E, the ſame 
with Cartridges. 4 
CAR TRIDGES, are 
Caſes of Paper, or, as now they 
are uſually made for Ships of 
War, ( to prevent Danger from 
| fire in a Gun not well ſpung d) 


CARLING-KNEES, 


— 


or Parchment, exactly fitted to 
the Bore of a Piece of Ordnance, 
and containing its due Charge of 
Powder, There are alſo Tin- 
Cartridges, in which the Paper 
or Parchment ones, are both 
form'd and carried. 
CAS E-SH O, is when 
Musket- Bullets, Stones, old pieces 
of Iron, Oc. are put up into 
Caſes, and ſo ſhot out of Great- 
Guns : They are generally uſed 
at Sea, to clear the Enemy's 
Decks, when they are full of 
Men. 1 
CASKE TS, are ſmall 
Ropes made of Sinnet, and 
faſten'd to Gromets, or little Rings 
upon the Yards : Their Uſe ie, 
to make faſt the Sail to the 
Yard, when it is to be furl'd. 
Breaſt-Caskets, are the longeſt 
or biggeſt of theſe, or thoſe in 
the midſt of the Yard, betwixt 
the Ties. - N 
CAST a Point of Traverſe, 
ſignifies, to prick down on a 
Chart the Point of the Compaſs 
any Place bears from you ; or 
to find what point of the Com- 
peſs the Ship bears at any In- 
ſtant, or what Way the Ship has 
made, | | | 
CATARACT, is a Pre- 
cipice in the Chanel of a River, 
cauſed by Rocks, or other Ob- 
ſtacles, ſtopping the Courſe of 


its Stream, from whence the 


Water falls with a great noiſe 
and impetuoſity; as the Cata- 
2 of Nile, Danube, Rhine, 


CAT- 


CHA 
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CAT-HARPINGS, are 
ſmall Ropes, running in little 
Blocks from one ſide of the 


Shrowds to the other, near the 


Deck : Their Uſe is to force the 
Shrowds, and make them taught, 
for the more ſecurity and ſafety 
of the Maſts. 

CAT, or Cat-bead, is a 
ſhort Piece of Timber in a Ship, 
lying aloft right over the Hawſe, 
having at one end two Shivers, 
wherein is reev'd a Rope, with 
a great Iron-hook faſten'd to it 
call'd Cat-Hook : It's Uſe is to 
trice up the Anchor from the 
Hawſe to the top of the For 
caſtle. ö | 

CAT-HOLES in a Ship, 
are over the Ports, as right with 
the Capſtan as they can be: Their 
Uſe is, to heave the Ship a:ſtern, 


upon occafion, by a Cable, or 


a Hawſer, call'd Stern- faſt. 
Cat. 5 
CAT -ROPE. See Rope. 


CAULKING of a Ship, 


is driving Okum, or the like, 
into all the Seams of the Planks 
of the Ship, to prevent Leak- 
ing, or keep out the Water. 
_CAULKING-IRONS, 
are Iron-Chiflels for that pur- 
poſe, 
 _CHAFE, or Chafng of a 
Rope, is ſaid of a Rope that is 
gall'd or fretted, or when a 
Rope rubs againſt any thing. 
The Cable is Chafed in the 
Hawſe ; that is, fretted, or be- 
gun to be worn out there. | 


CHAINS M a Ship, are 
thoſe Irons to which the Shrowds 
of the Maſts are made faſt to the 
Chait-Wails, | 

CHAIN-SHOT, is two 
Bullets, or rather Half-Bullets 
with a Chain between them; 
they are uſed at Sea, to ſhoot 
down Yards or Maſts, to cut 
the Shrowds, or any Rigging of 
a Ship. 


CHAIN-WAILS in «Ship, 


are the broad Timbers which are 
made jetting out of her Sides; 
to which, with Chains, the 
Shrouds are faſten d, and by 
them ſpread out, the better to' 
ſecure tbe Maſts, 
CHANEL, is a narrow Pa 
ſage of Sea between two Lands, 
joining one part of the Sea or 
Ocean to another part; as the 


Britiſh Chanel between England 


and France, and the like. | 

CHARGE: A Ship of 
Charge, is ſuch as draws much 
Water, or ſwims deep in the 


Sea: Though ſometimes an 


unweildy Ship, that will not 
ware nor ſteer, is call'd a Ship 
of Charge. 

CHART, a Nautical, Ma- 
rine, or Sea-Chart, 1s a Deſcrip- 


tion or Draught of any Place, 
projected on Paper or Parckh- 


ment, tor tke benefit of Sea- 
men; diſcovering the Sea. Coaſts, 
Sands, Rocks, Depth of Water, 
Cc. as alſo the Latitude, Lon- 
gitude, Diſtances and Bearings 
of Places. | 


Plain-Cbart, is a Plat or Chart, 


uſed by Seamen, having the 
| b Degrces 
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Degrees of Longitude thereon, 


made of equal Length with thoſe 
of Latitude. This Chart is very 
eaſie and uſeful in ſhort Voyages: 


But in long Voyages, except 


under the Equinoctial, or near a 
Meridian, cis impoſſible to ſail 
by them, any thing correctly: 
For few or no Places, but ſuch 
2s lie under the ſame Meridian, 
or under the Equinoctial, can 
be expreis'd therein, according 
to their true Diſtance and Situa- 
tion one from the other. See 


Mercator. 


Mercator's, or Wrizht's Chart, 


is a projection of the Surface of 


the Earth in Plano; wherein the 
Degrees upon the Meridian En- 
creaſe towards the Poles, in the 
ſame Proportion that the Parallel 
Circles Decreaſe towards them. 


This Projection was hinted by 


Piolemy; and à General Chart 
accordingly was made, and pub- 
liſh'd by , xd; and therefore 
have (ver ſince bin call'd by his 
Name : But the Thing Demon- 
ſtrated, and a ready Way ſhew'd 
for Deſcribing it, was not, till 
Mr. Wrizht taught to Enlarge the 
Meridian-Line, by the continual 
Addition of Secants : So that all 


the Points of Latitude in each 


Parallel might be protracted in 
like Proportion with thoſe of 
Longitude; and therefore will 
truly ſhew, in any aſſign'd 


Courſe, the Ship's Motion on an 


Imaginary Plane, where the Paral- 
lels of Latitude are ſtrait Lines, 


and the Meridians alſo pijrallel to 


one another, by a Mcthod that is 


where you have not onl 


n 


eaſie, certain, and demonſtrable 
both in Longitude, Latitude, 
and Diſtance, and is the onl 
true way of Sailing that is Practi- 
cable: And the moſt Curious 
and Correct Chart of this kind, is 
that done by the Excellent Ma- 
thematician Captain Halley; 
the 
Places juſtly and accurately laid 
down, but alſo the Degrees of 
the Variation of the Magnetic- 
Needle, or Sea- Compaſs, and that 
by Inſpection only; as Deſign d 
by his own Obſervations, in a 
Voyage purpoſely made to the 
Weſtern and Southern Ocean, at 
the Public Charge, in the Year 
of Our Lord, 1700. And theſe 
Charts are to be Sold by R. Mount, 
and T. Page, at tlie Poſtern on 
Tower Hill, SOS © 
CHASE, ſignifies, the Ship 
Chaſed or Purſued. TOP 
To Chaſe, or Giving Chaſe, is 
to Purſue a Ship at Sea. 
CHASER, is the Ship in 
Purſuit of the Chaſe. | 
Stera-Chaſe, is when the Chaſe 
1s right a-head with the Chaſer. 
To lie with 4 Ship's Fore-foot in 
a Chaſe, is to ſail the nearcſt 
way to meet her, and ſo to 
croſs her in her way, or to come 
a-croſs her Fore-foot. | | 
A Ship of a good Forward, or 
Stern Chaſe, is a Ship that is ſo 
built forward on, or a-ſtern, 
that ſhe can carry many Guns, to 
ſhoot right forwards, or back- 
wards. | 


In Chafing, theſe Rules are | 
generally obſerved; If the *. 
* * * 
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be found any thing to the Wind- 
ward, the Chaſer is to bring all 
his Tacks aboard, and to ſhape his 
Courſe to meet her at the neareſt 
Angle, If theChaſed be to the Lee- 
ward, then the Chaſer may come 
in with her ; except ſhe bear up- 
rizht before the Wind, and fo 
out-ſail her; or that ſhe brin 
her ſelf cloſe by a Wind, an 
the Chaſer prove the more Lee- 
ward Ship, and ſo loſe her that 
way, If the Chaſe be found 
right · a- head, and ſo the Chaſer 
be put to a fern. Chaſe; then 
the beſt Sꝛiler ſhall carry it, if 
there be Sea-room, and Day- 
light. | * 
Being come up cloſe with the 
Chaſe, endeavour ro croſs her 
Fore- foot; and, by that means, 
you'll both hinder her Way, and 
avoid the Fury ot her Ordnance, 
(except thoſe in her Chaſe ; ) 
and ule your own, if required, 
to more Advantage; and that 
as well your Chaſe pieces, at 


Sedo's ieces, as you pals 
thwart her Hunſe; and ſcoure 
her Decks from Stem to Stern. 

If ſhe makes away from you, 
ply your Guns, as many as poſ- 
ſible, at her Sails, Yards, Maſts, 
and general Tackling : And be- 
ing near, ſpire not your Caſe- 
ſhot, or Croſe- bar ſnot, to make 
the greater Damage. 


C HAS E- GUNS, are 


ſuch, whoſe Ports are either in 
the Head, (and then they are 
uſed in Chaſing others;) or in 


— 


the Stern, (which are only uſe. 


ful, when they are Chaſed, or 


or Purſued by another Ship, or 


Ships. 


CHASE of 4 Gun, is its 


whole Length. | 

CHECK the Bow-line, See 
Bow-line. | | 

CHECQUE, Clerk of the 
Cheque, See Clerk, and Offs 
cer. | 

CHEERS, are tivo Pieces 
of Timber, fitted on each fide 
of the Maſt, at the Top, ſerving 
to ſtrengthen the Maſts there. 
The uppermoſt Rail, or Piece of 


Timber, in the Beak of a Ship, 
is call'd the Cheek. The Knees, 
which faſten the Beak-head to 


the Bow of the Ship, are call'd 
Chee ks. And the vides of an 


Block; or the. Sides of a Ship's 


Carriage of a Gun, are call'd 

o | 
Upper and Lower Cheeks, are 

thoſe Pieces of Timber on 


each fide of the Trail- board. 
your firſt getting up within 
reach, as your Broad-ſide, and 


C HESS E- TRE EsS, are 
two ſmall Pieces of Timber, with 
a Hole in them, on each fide of 


the Ship, a little before her 
Loof; their Uſe is, for the 
Main» Tack to run thorow, and 


to hale it down to. 


CHEST-ROPES. See 


Ropes. | 


CHEVILS, the ſame with 
_ Knevels, N . 


CHIRURGEON, the 


ſame with Surgeon; which ſee. 


CLAMPS, in 4 Ship, ate 


thoſe thick Planks, which lie 


Fore. and Aft, under the Beams 
; Bbb of 
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COA 


of the Firſt Or/op, or Second- 


Deck; bearing them up at 
either End; ; and are the ſame 


that the Riſing-Timbers are to 
the Dec h. 


CLEAR the Honſe. See 
Mawſe, | 
> CLESAT; 13-8 Piece of 


Timber, faſten'd on the Yard- 


Arm of a Ship, to keep the 


Ropes from flipping off the 


Yard. 


CLERKS of the . are 
Officers belonging to the Prin- 
cipal Doc Tard; they are em- 


ploy'd in Muſtering the Work- 


men in the Lards; the Ship's 
Company, within Reach; and 
Chequing them out of Wagcs, 
when Abſear. See Officers. 


Ens of the Survey. 
| gee Officers. | | 


CLEW 
lower-corner of it, to which are 


made faſt the Sheats and Tacks : 


A ſquare Sail hath no Clew. 
A Sail with a great Clem; 5 that 


is, with a great goaring, or ſlo- 
ping down. 


T0 Spread a great Clem; 5 that | 


is ſaid-of a Ship that has a very 


long Tard, and therefore has 


much Canvas i in her Sail. 


CLEW-GARNE T, is a 
Rope made faſt to the Clem of 
the Sai, and running from 
thence to a Block ſeiz d to the 
middle of the Main, and Fore- 


Yard ; .vhich,' in Furling, does 


hale up the Clem of the Sail cloſe 
to the Middle of the one Þ* I 
ſame to the kepdn, Top- 


CLEW-LINE, 


70 


8 


anner 


rr 


of the Sail, 1s the 
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gallant-ſails, and Sprit-ſai 8, that 
the Cl/ew-garnet is to the Main- 
fail and Fore-ſail, and has the 
ſame Uſe. In a Guſt of Wind, 
when a Top-ſail is to be taken 
in, 'tis uſual firſt, to hale home 
the Lee-Clew-Line > then 'twill 
be cafjer to take in the Sail. 

CLINCH-BOLTS, Se 
Bolts. 

CLINCH of a Cable, is 
that part of it which is bended 
abour the Ring of the Anchor, 
and then ſeize1, or made faſt. 

CLINC H ING, :1$- 2 
kind of ſlight Caulbing, uſed at 
Sea, in a proſpect of ' Foul. 
weather, about the Ports; that 
is, to drive a little Okum into 
their Seams to prevent the 
Water's coming in at them. 

CLOATHED: A Maſtis 
ſaid to be Chathed, when the 
Sail is ſo long, as to "reach down 
to the Gratings of the Hatches, 


ſo thit no Wind can blow be- 


low the Sa l. 
A Ship ſpreads much C loth ; 
that is, ſhe has Broad Sails. 
CLOSE- -QUART ERS, 


CLOYED: The Touch-bole 
is Clyed : that is, ſomething E 
got into the Toucb. hole; ſo that 
with the Priming- Iron, way can- 
not be made, for the Powder 
to be put in, to Prime her. 
CO AC, is the Council 
Chamber on-board Aa Flag 
COAMIN GS, or Coom- 
ings, are 'tho'e Planks, or that 
- Frame, which lie upon the 
Carling- 


See Quarters, 
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Carling-bnees, ah hear up the 
Hatches higher than the reſt of 
the Decks, to keep the Water 
from running down at the 
Hatches; and in which alſo 
Loop-holes, for Muskets to 
ſhoot out at, are uſually made; 
in order to Clear the Decks of 
the Enemy, when a Ship is 
Boarded. 

COASTING, is that Part 
of Navigation, where the Places 
aſſign'd, are not far diſtant, ſo 
that a Ship may fail in fight of 
Land, or within Sonndings be- 
tween them. In this, there is 
only required a good Knowlege 
of the Land, the Uſe of the 


Lin? Such are the Voyages in 


the Britiſh Seas, between Englard, | 


Holland, and France, in the 
Mediterranean | 1 and Baltie- 
* | 

COATS, are Pieces of 


Tarr'dCanvaſe which arc put 
about the Maſts, at the Partners, 
to keep out Water: They are 
alſo put about the Pumps at the 
Decks, that no Water may go 
down there; and ſuch are alſo 
uſed at the Rudder s- heads. 

Cock -BO ATS, are 
Small Boats u'ed in Rivers, or 
near the Shoare: They are of 
no ſetvice at Sea, becauſe. too 
tender, weak, and ſmall. | 

COCKS, are little cute 
Pieces of Braſs, with Holes in 
them, put into Wooden-ſhiyers, 
to keep them from ſplitting, and 
galling, by the Fin * the 
Block. 


Steward's-Room ; 


rage bis Men. 
Compaſs, and Lead, or Sounding- | 


near t 


COCK-PIT, is a place on 
the Lower Floor, or Deck, abaft 
the Main-Capſtan, lying between 
the platform, or O/lop, and the 
where © are 
Partjtions, for the Purſer, the 
Surgeon, and his Mates, 

COCKSWAIN, or Coxſon, 
is an Officer a-board a Man of 
War, who has the care of the 


Barge, or Shallyp, and all things 


belonging to it; to be always 
ready wich his Boat's:Gang, or 
Crew, and to Man the Boat, on 
all Occaſions : He fits at the Stern 
of the Boat, and ſteers ;| and has 
a Whiſtle, to Call and Encou- 


COIL E, the ſame vith 
Qu0il 5 which ſce. ES 4 
COINS, or Dwiney are 
Wedges of Wood , ſerving to 
raiſe, or lower the Brecch of a 
Gun, upon Occaſion. 
Canting-Coins, are little ſhort 


Pieces of Wood; or Billets, cut 
Wedge-like, to lie betwixt the 


Casks. 

Standing-Coins, are billets, er 
Pipe-ſtaves, to keep the Cigs 
from ftirring, or giving way. 
 COLLARof a hib: is a Rope 
faſten'd about her BEeak-head, 
unto which the Dead-man's- ee is 


ſeiz'd, that holds her Main-ſtay. 


Aud that Rope which: is wound 


about the Main-maſt head, to 
fave the Shrowds from: calling, 5 


is called alſo a Collar. ee 
COMB, in a Ship, is a little 
Piece of Timber, ſer under te 
lower-part of the Beak-head, 
"the middle: It has two 
Bb b 2 Holes 
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Holes in it; and ſupplies to the 
Fore· tac ks, what the C heſt. trees 
do to the Main tachs; that is, to 


bring the Fore-tacks a-board. 


OMPASS, in Navigation, is 
an Inſtrument to direct the 
Ship's Courſe by; being 
a Round Box, with a graduated 
Circle, drawn on a Card, or 
paſtboard, hanging Horizon- 
tally therein, by means of a 


Braſs. Centre, or Cap, on an 


Erect Pin: The Card is divided 
into Four Quarters, repreſenting 
the Four Cardinal. Minds, or 
Principal Points, Eaſt, Weſt, North, 


and South; and each Quarter ſub- 
divided into Eight other Equal 


Parts, making in all Two and 


thirty Points, or Rhumbs. And 
under the Card, from North to 
South, is placed a Maenetic- 


Needle, or Wire; whole Ends, 
touch'd by a Loadſtone, always 


ſtand towards the North, and 


South; tho' in different Parts of 


the World, with different Va- 
riations from thoſe Points. 
This Inſtrument is kept in the 


Bittacle; hanging ſo in Braſs- 


Rings, as to give ſuch Way to 
the Motion of the Skip, that the 
Box will ſtand Horizontally 


ſteady. And by. Steering by this 


Compaſs, 
Rectiſied, 


well Made, and duly 
is known how, or 
which Way the Ship ſails, at all 


Times; and how to keep in, and 


direct her to, her true Courſe. 


Eh of the Compaſs, is the ſame 


with the Card, or the round 


piece of Paſtbord which has the 


Toints drawn thereon 3. and the 


2 
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Compaſſes 3 but has a 


Magnetical-Needle, or Touch'd- 
Wire, underneath. NY 

Variation of the Compaſs, is the 
D. fletion of the Mzgretical- 
Needle from the true Meridian ; 
or that Arc of the Horizon, 
(either Eaſtward, or Weſtward,) 
intercepted between the True, 


and AMagneiical-Meridian : And 


1s found, either by the Sun's Am- 
plitude, or Azimuth; as is ſeen 
1n moſt Books of Navigation. And 
this Variation is not always the 
ſame, in the ſame Place; but 
varies, in proceſs of Time, from 
what it was 3 

Who it was that Diſcover'd 
this Uſeful Property of the Load. 
ſtone, is unknown; tho' tis con- 
jectured, by very Eminent Per- 
ſons, that the Sea, or Magnetic- 
Compaſs, was firſt made by an 
Engliſh man. But we are cer- 
tain, that the Phæanomena of the 
Variation of the Compaſs, have 
bin Accounted for, only by our 
Learned Captain Halley, 4 now 


Savilian Profeſſor of Geometry 
in Oxford; to whom the World 


is entirely Obliged, for his Ex- 
cellent Theory , and Wonderſul 
Diſcoveries in this Sabje&: as alſo 
tor his moſt-Curious Chart of the 
World, after Mr. Wright's Proje- 
Aon ; wherein the Variation of 
the Needle is found at any Place 
by Iiſpectiun: The want of which, 


render'd one of the NobleſtIn- 


ventioi s, in a manner, uſeleſs. - 

_ AZIMUTH - COMPASS, is an 
Inſirument made of Braſs, re- 
ſemblins the Common Sea- 
Broad 
Limb, 
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Limb, graduated Diagonally , 
with an Index, and Thread 
and is fitted up in a ſquare 
Wooden-Box, with Jambols, 
and other Contrivances, for a 
free liberty of. hanging Hori- 
zontally : It chiefly ſerves for 
raking the Sun's Azimuth, or 
Amplitude, in order to find the 
Difference between the Magne- 
tical Meridian, and the True Me- 
ridian, which ſhews the Variation 
of the Compaſs, Theſe Inſtru- 


ments, if truly wrought, are 


very uſeful for that Purpoſe ; 
and are excellently made, as 
alſo all Things of this Kind, by 
Mr. Richard Glynne , a very 
Skilful and Accurate Mathema- 
tical Inſtrumeut - Maker, next 
Door to the Latin Coſſee-Houſe in 
Are-Maria- Lane, ncar St. Paul's, 
London. | | | 
CON'D, con, or Cun, is to 
Guide, or Dire& the Ship in 
her right Courſe, or to give 


Words of Direction to the Man 


at Helm, how to Steer. And he 
that Con's the Ship, uſes theſe 
Terms to him at Helm: 
Starboard, or Port, the Helm; 
that is, Put the Helm a Star. 
board, or to the Larboard; thac 
is, to the Right, or Left of 
the Shipz and then the Ship 
will go to the Larboard, or Star- 
board : For the Ship always fails 
contrary to the Helm, | 
Right the Helm or, Helm 4 
Midſhip ! that is, Keep it right 
up, or in the Midſhips, when 


'tis required the Ship ſhould go 


right before the Wind. 


coo. 


Alvof ! or, Luff Keep your 
To'f Fall not of ! Veer no 
more Keep her to! Touch the 
ind] Have a care of the 
Lee-latch ! are Directions much 
to the ſame purpoſe; imp!yin 
only, thar the Steers-man Mou 
keep the Ship near the Wind. 

Eaſe the Heim] No Near / 

Bear up / That is, Let her fall 
to Leeward; or fail more Large, 
or more B:fore the Wind, 
Steady ] Ay yu go! That 
is, Keep her upon the ſame 
Point; or, Keep her from going 
in and out, or making Taws 3 
whether ſhe ſails Large,or Before 
the Wind, = 

Keep her Thus / Thus! That 
is, Let her go juſt as ſhe does. 

_ CONTINENT, is a vaſt Con- 
tinued Space of Land, containing 
many Countries, and Kingdoms; 
and conſequently, not eafily 
diſcernible to be ſurrounded 
with the Ses 

CONYOYS, are Sbips of Var, 
employed for the Security and 
Safety of particular Traders ; to 
prevent their being Inſulted, in 
Time of War. WELL 

COOK, Ship's Coch; whoſe 
Bufineſs is, to Dreſs, and De- 
liver out the Victuals. He has 
a Mate, under him. | 

COOK - ROOM, 1s the Place 
where the Victuals are Dreſs'd : 
In ſome Ships, tis ſeated in the 
Hold ; but generally in the Fore- 
caſtle, where there are Furnaces 
contriv'd, and other Neceſlarics, 
for the Purpoſe. . 
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Mate, under him. 


Parts of ber: As, 


—— 


— 


CRE 


COO ER, Ship's Cooper, is he 
that loc ks to the Casks, and all 
other Veſſols, for Bee, Water, 
or any ot' er Liquor. He has a 


- CORDAGE, fignifies in gene 
ral, all tie Ropes belongig to 
the Rigging of a Ship, 


. CORPORAL of 4 Ship, is an 
Officer that has the Charge of 


Relievirg . the 
Watches, and Centryes; and 


Setting and 


ſees ali the Soldiers and Sailers 
keep. their Arms Clean, and 
Neat; and teaches them their 


Uſe. He has 2 Mate under 


co fy | 
_ COUNTERS in a Shy, are 

Upper-Counter, is the Hollow 
Arching from the Gallery, to the 


lower part ot the ſtiait Piece of 


the Stern. be bs 

. Lower-Cewiter, is between the 
Tranſom and the lower part of 
the Gallery. | 
_ COURSE. of a FH, is that 
Foint of the Compaſs on which 
ſhe ſails; and is indeed, the 
Angle, that the KRbumb- Line 
ſteer'd upon, makes with the 
Meridian. | . 


COURSE, in a Ship, are her 


Main- ſail, and Fore-ſail ; which 
are call'd, the Main and Fore- 
A 

To Sail under 4 Main- Courſe, 


and Bonnet ; is, to ſail under 


Main-ſail, and Bonne. 
-* To go under a Pair of Courſes ; 
that is, to ſail under Main, and 
Fore ſail, without lacing on any 


ban 
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Cock ſwain. 


. 


CRABB, is an Engine of Wood 


with three Claws, placed on the 
Ground, for Launching of Ships, 
and to heave them into the 
Dock. | | 


CRADLE, is a Timber Frame, 
made along the Out-ſide of a2 


Ship, or Galley, by the Bilage; 


ſerving for the more ſecure and 


commodious Launching of her. 

CRAFT, at Sea, ſignifies, all 
manner of Lines, Nets Hooks, c. 
which ſerve for Fiſhing. 


Small. Craft, are all ſuch little 


Veſſels; as Ketches, Boys, and 
S machs; made uſe of, in the 
Fiſhing-Trade. 


CRANE-LINES, in a. Ship, | 
are Lit es going from the upper- 


end of the Sprit. ſail- top. maſt, to 


the middle of the Fore-ſtays 3 


they ſerve to keep the Sprit-ſai!- 


top-maſt upright and ſteady in its 


Place, and to ſtrengthen it; in 
order that it might bear its Yard 
and Sail the better. 


 CRANK-Sized, is ſaid of a Ship 


that cannot bear her Sails; or 
can bear but ſmall Sail, for fear 
of Over-ſetting.. 1 
CRANK by the Grourd; that 
is ſaid of a Ship that cannot be 
brought on the Ground, without 
danger of Overthrowirg her. 
CREEK, is a ſmall Bay, or 


| Nook, by the Shore. 
- CRENCLES, in a Ship, are 


{mall Ropes, ſpliced into the 
Bolt-Ropes of the Sails of the 
Main maſt, add Fore-maſt : They 
are faſten d to the Bow-line- 
„ 6 Bridles; 


COX SWAIN, the ſame with 


n 
e een, ae 
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Bridles; and are alſo to hold 
by, when a Bonnet is ſhaken 
off. 

CREW, Ship's Crew, or Boats's 
(rew'; that is, the Seamen be- 
longing to a Sbip, or Boat. There 
are alſo in a Ship, ſeveral parti- 
cular Crews, or Gangs; as the 


Gun-Room Crew, belonging to 


the Gunner; the Carpenters 
Crew, &Cc. | 
CROSS-Barr-Shot, is a great 
Shot, or Bullet, with a Barr of 
Iron put thorow it. 
CROSS: Jack: Tard, is a ſmall 
Yard, ſlung at the upper-end of 
the Miſen-maft, under the Top. 
It has no Halliards, nor Ties, 
belonging to it. Its Uſe is, to 
ſpread and hale out the Miſen- 
top-· gail Sheats. | 5 
CROSS-Piece, is a great Piece 
of Timber, going a- croſs the 
Bolts of a Ship : To this the. 
Cable is belay'd, when the Ship 
Rides an Anchor. | 
CROSS-Staff, or Fore-Staff, 1s 
an Inſtrument, made commonly 
of Box, or Pear-tree, with Si. 
ding Vanes: Tis uſed at Sea, 
for taking the Altitude of the Sun, 
or Star, &c. in order to find the 
Latitude. | 
CROSS-Trees, in a Ship, are 
four Pieces of Timber, bolted, 
aud let- in to one another a- croſs, 
at the Head of the Maſt: Their 
Uſe is, to keep and bear the 
Top-maſls up; for the Foot of 
the Top-maſt is always faſten'd 
into them : But ſome call only 
thoſe two of theſe Timbers which 
go a-thwart Ships, the Croſc- 


=y 


Trees ; and then, they call the 
others, the Treſſel-Trees. 
CROSS ; To Ride a-croſs. See 
Ride. a E 
CROSS-Tree-Tard, is a Yard; 
ſtanding ſquare, juſt under the 
Miſen-top ; and to it the Miſen 
Top-Sail is ſaſten'd below. 
CROW-FEET, are (mall Lines, 
or Ropes, ſometimes ſix, eight, 
or ten, reev d thorow the Dead- 
men -Eyes They are ſcarce of 
any more Uſe, than to make a 
Shew of ſmall Rigging. They 
are placed at the bottom of ghe 
Back-ftays of the fFore-top-maft, 
Miſen. top-maſt, and Galant-top= 
maſt, "ys 553 
The Spritſail-Topſail Crow-Foot, 
is a Rope, divided into two, or 
four Portions, from the upper- 
end of the Spritſail-Topmaſt, to 
the the Fore- op. maſt- Stay. | 
CRUISERS, are ſmall Men of 
War, made uſe of, to and fro, 
in the Chanel, and elſewhere, 
to ſecure our Merchant-Ships, 
and Veſffels, from the Enemies 
ſmall Frigats, and Privateers : 
They are generally thoſe that 
Sail well, and therefore are 
commonly well Mann'd : And 


indced, the Safety of the Trade 


in the Chanel, and up and down 
the Soundings, and other Places, 
dces abſolutely require the con- 
ſtant keeping out of ſuch Ships 
6111111 

_ CUBBRIDGE - HEADS, are 


the Bulk-heads of the Fore-Caſtle, 


and the Half-Decks wherein 
there are placed Murdering- 
Pieces, &c. to Clear the 

Bbb 4 Decks, 
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Decks, fore and aft, upon Occa- 


ſion. | 

. CUDDY, in Great Ships, is a 
Place lying between the Quarter- 
Deck, and the Captain-Lieute- 
nant's Cabin, under the Poop 3 
and is divided into Partitions, 
for other Officers. | 

_ CULVER- TAIL'D, fignifies, 
the faſting, or letting of one 
Timber into another, ſo that 


they cannot ſlip out; as the 


Garlirgs, into the Beams of a 
Ship. 

u, or CUNNING, the 
ſame with Cond ; which (ee. _ 
* CURRENTS, are the impe- 
tuous Motions of the Waters, 
which in certain Latitudes run 
and ſet on particular Points of 
the Compaſs : And commonly, 
their Force is conformable to 
the Courſe of the Mon; ſo as 
to be more rapid, or ſtrong, 
when She is in the Change, or at 
Full; and more weak, in her 
ain. : 
CU a Feather : If a Ship has 
too Broad a Bow, tis common to 
ſay, She will not Cut a Feather; 
that js, She will not paſs thro' 
the Water, ſo ſwift, as to make 
it foam, or froth. | 
Cur-WarER, or Knee of 
the Head, is the Sharpneſs of the 
Head of the Ship, below the 

 Beak : And is ſo called, becauſe 
it Cure, or Divides the Water, 
before it comes to the Bow. 


-D 


* ph is the Trough 
wherein the Water d 
run over the Decks. 25 
DAVIS's Quadrant, Sce Back- 
S 
DAVIT, in a Ship, is a ſhort 
Picce of Timber, wi.h a Notch 
at one end, wherein, by a Strap, 
hangs the Fiſh-Block. The Ute 
of this Block, is to help up the 
Fluke ot the Anchor, and to 
faſten it at the Ship's Bow, or 
Loaf. The Davit is ſhiftable 
from one ſide of the Ship, to 
the other, as there is Occaſion. 
DEAD - MENS - EYES, are 
Blocks with many Holes, but 
no Shivers: Taro' them the 
Lanniers go, which make faſt 
the Hromds, below the Chains. 
And ſometimes the Main-ftays 
are ſet tavght, by theſe Dead- 
Mens-Eyes, and Lanniers. Thro 
theſe, alſo, the Crow-Feet do 
reeve. e | 
DEAD - RECKONING, at Sea, 
is that Eſtimation, Judgment, 
or Conjecture, which the Seamen 
have of the Place where the Ship 
is, by keeping an Account of her 
Way, or Diſtance Run by the Lag; 
by knowing the Courſe they have 
Steer'd, by the Compaſs z and by 
Rectifying all, with Allowance. 
for Lee-way, Currents, &c. with 
Conſideration of the Ship's 


Trim, &c, So that this Rechon- 


of the Sun, or Stars; and is to 


ing, is without any 0bſervation of 


be 
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be rectified, as often as any good 
O»ſcrvation can be had. 


DEAD-RISING, is that part 


of a Ship which lies aft between 
the Keel and the Floor-Timbers, 
next adjoining to the Stern. Poſt, 
under the Bread-Room in a Ship 
of War. 


DEAD-ROPE3, are ſuch as 


does not run in any Block. 

DEAD-WATEKR, is the Edd y- 
Water juſt a-ſtern of a ship; 
and is ſo call'd, becauſe it does 
not puſs away ſo ſwift, as the 
Watcr running by her Side 
A Ship makes much Dead- 

Vater; that is, She has a great 
Eddy following her Stern. | 

DECK, of a Ship, is a Plank'd- 
Floor from Stem to Stern, whereon 
the Guns lie ; and on which the 
Men Walk to, and fro. Great 
Ships have Three Decks, Firft, 
Second, and Third, begianing to 
account from the Lower moſt. 

Hulf Deck, reaches from the 
* to the Stem of the 

ip. | | 
Cuarter-Dech, is that aloft the 
Steerage, reaching to the Round- 
houſe. 

Fluſh-Deck, is that which lies 
even in a Right-Line, fore and aft, 
from Stem to Stern. 
Cambered. Deck, 1s that which 
lies compaſſing; and is by no 
means proper for a Man of 
War. | 19 8 
DECLINATION of the Sun, 
or Star, is in an Arc of a Great 
Circle, intercep:ed between the 
Sun, or Star, ard the Equj- 


m#al: And is eaſily found by 
this | 585 
. PROPORTION; 
As the Radius, or Sine of go 
Degrees, | | 
To the Sine of the Sun's greateſt 
Declinati'n : | 
So is the Sine of the Sun's 
__ - Equinoftial Diſtance, 
To the Sine of the Sun's preſent 
Declination. 
When an Olſervation of the 
Sun's Meridian Altitude is made, 
in order to find the Lati- 
tude of the Place ; The Sun's 
Declination alſo muſt be known; 
as uſually, and readily, by 
means of Tab/es carefully Calcu- 
lated for that Purpoſe 3 ſuch as 
thoſe in Mr. 7ones's Treatiſe of 
Navigation, E lit. 2% | 


DEP - SEA - LINE. cr Dip- 
Sea-Line, is a ſmall Line, to 
Sound with, ſome 150 Fathom 
long; with a long hollow 
Plummet at the Head, and Tal- 
low put into ic, that will bring 
up any Gravel, Stones, Sand, 
Shells, and the like, from the 
Bottom; and to know the Dit- 


ferences of the Ground : Which 


having bin before Diſcover'd 
by other Obſervations, and Entred 
into their Books; they gueſs, 
by their Soundings, what Coaſt 
they are upon, tho' they can- 
not ſee Land. It it happens 
that no Ground come upon 
the Tallow, they conclude, 
they are upon Ouxie-Ground : 
Which they Diſcover again, by 
Sounding with a Wollen-Clot 
ES, upon 
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upon the Lead, whereby this 
Ground will be brought up. This 


I me is firſt mai k'd at 20 Fachom;z 


and afterwar ds enercaſed, by 10's, 


to the End; diſtinguiſhed by fo 


many ſmall Knots upon each little 
String, that is fix d at the Mark, 
th row the Shrowds, or midſt 
of the Line; ſhewing it is ſo 


1 many times 10 Fathom deep, 
where the Plummet does reſt, 
from drawing the Line out of 


One's. Hand. Tis uſed only in 
Deep Waters, when the Seamen 
think they approach the Shore. 
DEFLECTION, at Sea, is the 
Tendency of a Ship from the 
true Courſe, by reaſon of Cur- 


rent, &c. which turn her out of 


her right Way. 


DEGREE, the 360th Part of 


the Periphery of a Circle. See 


| | Mercator s Ch irt. 


DEPARTURE, in Navigation, 
is the neareſt Diſtance between 
any two Meri4ians, counted on 
the Parallel of Latitu le; ſhewing 
how far one Place is to the Eaſt- 
ward or Weſtward of another, in 
Degrees, or Miles, proper to the 


Parallel of Latitude. | 1 


DIFFERENCE of Zatizude, in 
Navigation, is the neareſt Di- 


ſtance of any two Parallels of 


Latitude; ſhewing how far one 
Place is to the Northward or 
Southward of another: And it 


never exceeds 180 Degrees. See 


Lethtnde, © 5 | 
_ DiFFERENCE of Longitude, 


or Meridional Diſtance, in Navi- 


gation, is the Diſtance on the 
Eq¹ẽs- al, which is contain'd 


between the Meridians of any 
two Places; ſhewing ( in the 
Equinoctial) how far the Meri- 
dian of one Place is to the Eaſt 
ward or Weſtward' of the Meri- 
dian of another. _ $24 
D!SEM BOGUE, at Sea: When 
a Ship paſſes out of the Mouth 
of ſome great Gulf, or Bay, they 
call it Diſemboguing. Alſo, *tis 
ſaid of a River, That at ſuch a 
Place, or after it has run fo 


many Leagues, it Diſembogues it 


ſelf into the Sea. Thus, the Volzo 
Diſembogues it ſelf into the Caſ- 
pian; and the Danube, into the 
Euxixe-S en. | 


DISTANCE Run, in Navige: 


tion, is the Number of Miles, or 
Leagues, that a Ship has failed 
from any given Point. Tis 
uſually found by the L- Iine; 


which ſee. 


Meridional Diſtance. See Me- 
rin. 

DIVISION, is the Third Part 
of a Fleet of Men of War : But 
ſometimes 'tis the Ninth Part; 
which happens, when the Fleet 


is Divided into Three Squadrons z 


for then each Squadron is diſtri- 
buted into Three Diviſions, As 
"twas practis' d by the Fleets of 
England and France, jointly, in 
the Years 1672, and 1673: The 
Engliſh Fleet form'd Two Squa- 


drons, the Red, and the Blue, 


each di/tributed into Three Divi- 
ſfrons e The French Fleet, which 
form'd the White Squadron, was al- 


ſo diſtributed into Three Diviſions. 
In a Sea-Enzagement, the Or- 
der of Battle, is, To place in one 


Line 


3 
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Line, all the Squadrons, and all 
the Diviſions ot the Side: And 
this Order is kept, as long as 
Wind, Valour, and Fortune, 
will permit. See Engagement. 
Dock, is a pit, Pond, or 
Creek, by the Water - ſide, made 
convenient eicher to Build, or 
Repair Ships in: And is either, 
Dy-Doch, where the Water 
is kept out, by great Flood- Gates, 
till the Ship is Built, or Re- 
pair'd ; then the Gare is open'd, 


and the Water let in, to Float, 


and Launch her. 
Wet-Doch, a Place where 
the Ship may be haled into, out 


of the Tide's Way; and fo Dock 


her ſelf, or Sink her ſelf a Place 
o ie 185 Tie | 

DOCK - YARDS, are the Ma- 
gazines of all ſorts of Naval- 


Stores: The Principal one's, are 


thoſe at Chatham, Portſmouth, 
Plimouth, Woolwich, Deptford, 
and Sheerneſs, In Time of Peace, 
Ships of War are laid up in theſe 
Docks : But the Biggeft, and 
greateſt Number of the Biggeſt 
Ships, are lodged at Chatham; 
where, and at other Yards, they 
receive, ſrom time to time, ſuch 
Repairs as are neceſſar. 
Theſe Tards are generally ſup- 
plied, from the Northern Crowns, 
_ with Hemp, Pitch, Tar, Roſin, 
and ſeveral other Species: But 
as for Maſts, particularly thoſe 
of the Largeſt ſize, they are 
brought from New. England. 
How much it imports the Good 
of the Public, to keep thoſe Ma- 
gazines conſtantly repleniſh'd, 


* 


every One is able to judge: And 
And it were much to be wiſh'd, 
the Improving the afore- men- 
tion d Commodities in our 
Engliſh Plantations, might meet 


with all poſſible Encouragement; 


leſt, one time or other, it may 
prove difficult to get them elſe- 
where. It is reaſonable to think, 
ſuch an Undertaking will put 
the Nation to ſome Confiderable 
Charge, e're it be brought to 
Perfection; but when ſo, many 
are the Advantages that will 
ariſe from it. 6 5 
DOGGAR, is a Small Ship, 
built after the Dutch Faſhion, 
with narrow Stern; they carry 
commonly but one Maſt. 
DOMESTIC - Navigation, is, 
Coaſting, or Sailing along the 
Shore; in which, the Lead, and 
Compaſs, are the chief Inſtru- 
ments. | 
DOUBLE-Blocks. See Blocks, 
DOUBLE the Cape, or Point; 
that is, to Come up with it, 
Paſs by it, aad fa leave it 
behind. 4" 
DRABLER, a ſmall Sail in a 
Ship ; being the ſame to a Bon» 
net, thit a Bonnet is to a Courſe 3 
and is only uſed, when the 
Courſe and Bonnet age $00 Shoal 
to Cloath the Mat. 
- DRAGS: Sea-Drags, are what» 
ever hangs over the Ship, in the 
the Sea, as Shirts, Coats, or the 
like: And Boats, when Tow'd, 
or whatever elſe, that, after this 
manner, may hinder the Ship's 
Way, when ſhe ſails, are call'd 


Drags, © . 
DRAUGHT 


" 
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DRAUGHT of a Ship, is fo 
many Feet as ſhe Draws; that 
is, as ſhe ſinks into the Waters. 
So that if a Ship fink into the 
Water 18 Feet Perpendicular, 
ſhe is ſaid to Draw 18 Feet 
Water And therefore her 
Drau bt is ſaid to be more or 
leſs, as ſhe Draws more or leſs 
Water. | 


DRIFT, at Sea : Any thing 


that floats upon the Water, is 


is ſaid to Run a Drift. 


DRIFT - SAIL. Sce Sail. 
DRIVE : A Ship Drives, when 
an Anchor being let fall, will not 


hold her faſt; but that ſhe ſails 
away with the Tide, or Wind, 


The beſt Help, in this Caſe, is to 


let fall more Anchors, or to vecr 


out more Cable; for the more 


Cable ſhe has out, the ſafer 


ſhe rides. 55% l f 
The Ship D ives to Leeward, is 


_ uſually ſaid of a Ship that lies 
4 Hull, or a Try. | ; 


 DRIVE- BOLTS. See Bults. 
DRY - DOCK. Sce Dock. 
DUCKING at the Main- Tard- 

Arm, is a Way of Puniſhing 

Se.-Offenders: And is peiform'd 


thus; The Malefactor has a R pe 


faſten'd under his Arms, about 


| his Middlez and under his 


Breech ; and ſo is hoiſted up to 


to the End of the Tard; from 
whence he is violently let down 


into the Sea, ſometimes twice, 
ſometimes three ſeveral times, 


one after another. 


And if che Offence be very 
great, he is alſo drawn under - 
neath the very Keel of che Ship; 


the which they call Keel · NMaleing, 
or Keel-Rakbinz. | | 
The Criminal being under- 
Water, a Great-Gun is fired 
3 his Head; as well to 
aſtonlſn him the more, as to 
give Warning to all Others, to 
Look out, and Beware. 

Other Puniſhments there are, 
at Sea; as particularly thoſe at 
the Zeer-Capſtan, and Bilboes. 

That at the Capſtan, is, when 
a Capſtan Barr being thruſt thro” 


the Hole of the Barrel, the Of- 


fender's Arms are Extended at 
the full length, croſs-wiſe, and 
ſo Tied unto the Barr; having, 
ſometimes, a Basket of Bullets, 
or ſome other-like Weight, 
hanging by his Neck: In which 
Poſture he continues till he be 
either brought to Conteſs ſome 
Plot, or Crime, whereof he 1s 
Suſpected; or that he has Suf- 
fered, what he is Cenſured to 
Undergo, at the Diſcretion of 
the Captain 

The Puniſhment by the Bjl- 
boes, ie, when an Offender is 
laid in hons, or in a kind of 
Stocks, that they uſe for that 
Purpoſe 3 and which are more or 
leſs Ponderous, as the Quality of 
the Offence is, which he is 
Guilty of, ; 

DUCK - UP, is a Term uſed by 
the Steer s- man, or Man at Helm, 
when either Main- ſail, Fore-ſail, 
or Sprit ſail, hinders his ſeeing 


to Steer by a Land- Mark: And 


then his Word is, Duck-up the 
Clem - Lines of thoſe Sails ! that is, 
Hale the Sail out of the Way! 
1 | _ Alto, 
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Alſo, When a Shot is made by 
a Chace- Piece; if the Clew of the 
Sprit- ſail hinders the Sight; then 
they call, Duck-up the len- Line: 
of the Sprit-Sail 


= 


* ARING, Is that part of 
the Boli-Rope, which, at 
the four Corners of the Sail 1s 
leſt open, in the ſhape of a 
Ring: The two Uppermoſt parts 
are put over the Ends of the 
Tard-Arms, and ſo the Sail is 
made faſt to the Yard : And 
into the Lowermoſt Earings the 
Sheats and Tacks ate ſeiz d, or 
bent at the Clew. : 


EASE | That is, Make more hi 


Sack | or, Let go Slacker ! 
Eaſe the Bon- Line or, Eaſe 
the Sheet!“ That is, Let it be 
be more Slack ! 
Eiſe the Helm! That is, Let 
the Ship go more Large; or more 
before the Vind; or more Lay board. 
EAST, is One of the Four 
Cardinal-Points of the World; 
and is that Point of the Horizon, 
where the un is ſeen to Riſe, 
when tis in the Equino@zal : 
So that when the Sun Rifes due 
Eaſt, it makes Equal Days and 
Nights over all the World. 
EASIERN- Amplitude, is an Arc 
of the Horizon, intercepted be- 
tween the Point of the Sun's 
Riſing, and the Eaſt-Point of the 
| Magnetic-Compaſr, 1 
. EASTERN-Aemiſprere, See 
Hemiſphere. 


EASTING. See Departure. 
EBB; is the Reflux of the 
Sea, when the Water begins to 
Fall : And according to its ſeve- 
ral Degrees of Ebbing, tis di- 
ſtinguiſh'd into Quarter-Ebb, 
Half. Ebb, Three-quarter-Ebb, Low 
(or Dead-Low) Water. 

EDDY-T:de,. or Vater; is, 
where the Water runs back, con- 


trary to the Tide; or, which 


hinders the free Paſſage of the 
Stream, and ſo cauſes it to Re- 
turn again. „ 
EDDY-Wind ; is that which 
returns, or is beat back, from a 
Fail, Mountain, or any thing 
that may hinder its Paſſage. 
EDGE in with a Ship; is ſaid 
of a Chaſe, that is making up to 


m. . i = 
END for End: When a Rope 
runs all out of the Block, that 
ic is unrecv d; they ſay, Tis run 
out End for End, 
The Cable at the Hawſe is run 
out End for End; that is, the 
Cable, or Han ſer, is all run out 
at the n. ON, 
ENGAGEMENT, Sea- Engage- 
ment : Whenever a Fleet of Men 
of War is Engaged, whether to 
Give, or to Take Bittle, with 
another every way Equal unto 
it; then every Squadron of ſuch 
Fleet does uſually Order and 
Subdivide it felt into Three 
© oa Diviſions ; with a Reſerve 
of certain Ships out of every 
Squadron, to bring vp their Rear. 
And every one of theſe, ob- 
ſervivg a due Birth, and Diſtance, 


are, in the Engagement, to Second 


one 


1 
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one another: And the bettet to 


avoid Confuſion, and Fal/ing-foul 


on one another; to Charge, 


Diſcharge, and Fall off by Threcs, 
or Fives, more or leſs, as the 


Fleet, in Groſs, is greater, or 
ſmaller. The Ships of Reſerve, 
being to be inſtructed either to 


Succour and Relieve thoſe that 


be any Way Engaged, and in 


Danger; or to Supply, and put 


themſelves in the Place of Thoſe 


that ſhall be made Unſervice able. 
This is the Order and Courſe to 
be conſtantly Kept, and Ob- 


ſerved, during the whole Time 


of Battle. 


If theFight ſhould continue, even 


within the Nihgt; it may well be 


maintain'd, and kept in this 


very Order, if ſo be that every 
Ship do but carefully heed the 
Admiral of his $quz 
dron, by his Light 3 and withal, 


icular $qu4- 


his Leading Sbip, that is next 


before him; that ſo, when the 
Admiral falls off, and makes a 


Retreat, for the preſent, upon 
ſome eſpecial Occaſion; all che 


| Ships of that Squadron may do 


the like; and Retire under their 


_ ſeveral Liviſſonc, to Amend and 


Repair any thing that has bin 
Miſcarry'd in the Fight, or to 
Speak and Adviſe with their 


Commanders; and fo to be ready 
to renew the Engazement, and to 


Re- Charge the Eten y, according 


to their Inſtructions. 
It is alſo carefully Obſerved 


by all Admirals, That they 


fo Order and keep themſelves, 
in their ſeveral Diviſions, as 


—— 


they may beſt be ſeen and di. 
ſtinguiſn d by their whole $qua. 
dron, and that as well by Night, 
as Day; that ſo Directions may 
beſt be given, and Notice taken 
from, by every particular Ship of 
the Fleet; and the Executions 
of Orders, perform'd with the 
more Facility, and Certafnty. 
As for a Fleet which conſiſts 
but of few Ships, and being 
to fight in an open Sea, it 
ſhould be brought up to Battle 
in one only Front, wich the 
Cbief- Admiral in the Middle of 
them; and on each fide of him, 
the ſtrongeſt and beſt-provided 
Ships of the Fleet ; who keep- 
1rg themſelves in as convenient 
a Diſtance as they fhall be able, 
are to have an Eye and Regard, 
1n the Fight, to the Weakeſt and 
Worſt Ships of the Party; and 
to Relieve, and Encourage them, 
upon all Occaſions ; and withal, 
being near the Admiral, may both 
Guard him, and aptly receive 
Inſtructions from Him. 


+ - ENSIGNS ; are the Colours 
placed in the Sterns, or Poop-, 
of Ships : And there are few 
Ships, whether - Men of War, or 
Merchants, but have their Exſigns. 
Their chief Uſe, is, That when 
any ſtrange Ships meet at Sea, 
or make into any Harbour; by 
beaving out the Colours in the 
Poop, that is, putting theſe En- 
fins abroad, of what Part, and 
Country they armee. 
Thus the Engliſh heave out 
their Colours, with St. Gerrge's- 
ED Croſs 
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Croſs in it; the Scotch, with 
St. Andrew's 3 and fo all other 
Countries, with ſome peculiar 
Diſtinction, whereby they may 
be known. And theſe Enſigus 
ſerve for various other Uſes, too 
many here to enumerate. See 
Flags. f 
ENTRING - LADDERS, in a 
Ship, are of two forts; one is 
uſed by the Ship's Sides, in a 
Harbour, or 'in Fair-Weather, 
for Perſons to go in and out of 
the Ship. The other is made 
of Ropes, with ſmall Staves, for 


Steps; and is hung out of the 


Gallery, to enter into the Boat, 
or to come aboard the Ship from 
thence, when the Sea runs ſo 
high, that they dare not bring 
the Boat to the Ship's Side, be- 
cauſe of the danger of ſtaving 
her. 8 2055 
ENTRING-· POR Ts. See Ports, 


ENTRING-ROPES. See Ropes. 


ENTRING 4 Ship, the ſame 
with Boarding a Ship ; which ſee. 
EQUATOR 0 on the Earth, ) 
or Equino&ial ( in the Heavens,) 
is that great Circle, whoſe Poles 
are thoſe of the World; and 
which is ſuppoſed to Divide the 
Globe into Two Equal Parts, 
call'd the Northern and Southern 
Hemiſpheres. This Circle paſſes 


thro the Eaſt and Weſt Points of 


Declination, or Latitude, 


— 


the Horizon : Therefore, at the 
Meridian is raiſed as much above 
the Horizon, as is the Complement 
of the Latitude of the Place. 

All the Stars which are under 
this Circle, that is, ſuch as have 
no Declination, do always Ri 
due Eaſt, and Set due Weſt. 
And the Sun, when tis ſaid to 
come to this Circle, makes 
Equal Days and Nights all round 
the Globe; for then he is ſaid 
to Riſe due Faſt, and Set due 
Heſt; which he does at no other 
Time of the Tear. . 
Thoſe that live under this 
Circle, have their Days and 
Nights Equal: And the Sun, at 


Noon, is in their Zenith, and 


therefore caſts no Shadow. 

The Declination, or Latitude, 
is reckon'd on the Meridian, from 
this Great Circle, either North 
or South > And thoſe Circles 


which are ſuppos'd to run thro? 


each Degree of Declinaizon, or 
Latitude, are call'd Parallels of 


The Equinoctial, or , Equator, 
is ſuppoſed to be Divided into 
360 Equal Parts, or Degrees - 
But a Natural Day, is Meaſur'd 
by the Revolution of the Equi- 
noctial; and is ended, when the 
ſame Point of the Equinodqa! 
comes again to the ſame Meri 
dian, that is, in 24 Hours: | 


- | Therefore each Hour muſt be Te, or 15 Degr. Fx 


Of the Equator : 


Of Time: EE 


or 15 deg. oom. is o1 Hour, oo m. 
ol deg. oo m. is o b. o m. 
do deg. 15 m. is o hb. on m. 


00 deg. oi m. 


is 4 Seconds of Time, 
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EME of the Anchor; is the 
Hole wherein the Ring of the 
Anc bor is put into the Shank. 

EYE of the Strap; is the Ning. 
or Round, which is left of the 
Strap, to which any Block is 
ſciz d. 


F 


ACK; is one Round of any 
any Rope, or Cable, quoil'd 
out of the way. 


_ FADDOM, or Fathom ; a 


Meaſure containing 6 Feet, 


much us'd at Sea. 

FALL; is that part of the 
Rope of a Tackle which is 
hal d upon. 

FALL off : When a Ship un- 
der Sail, keeps nt ſo near the 
Wind, as ſhe ſhou'd do; ſhe 
is ſa'd to Fall off. 

FALL ut off“ A Word of 
Command, from him that Con's 
the Ship; 'ſignifying as much as, 
Keep the Ship near the Wind! 
See Con d. 
LAND- FALL. See Link 
FALLS ; A Ship th:t has 
Riſings in ſome part of her 
Decks, more than other, is ſaid 
to have Falls. 
FALSE-KEELS. See Keel, 


' FALSE - SHEAT,. See Shears. 


FALSE - STEM. See Stem. 
_ FARTHEL ; the fame with 
Furl: Which ſee. 


Pieces of Timber ariſing from the 
Stern- Paſt, and deſcribing the 


| Breadth of the MDs at the 


„ 


Stern, and are the outermoſt 


Timbers thereof; to which are 


faſten'd the Planks that reach 


to the after- end of the Ship. 

FATHOM 3; the ſame with 
Faddom : Which ſee. 

FAT) ſignifies the ſame with 
Broad. Soa Ship is ſaid to have 
a Fa- Quarter, if the Truking in, 
or Tu K of her Quarter under- 


Water, te deep. 


FEATHER; Cut 4 Feather : 
Which ſce. 

FEAZING ; ſignifies, the ra- 
velling out of any cha wt thr 


or Cable, at the End. 


* FEND,, imports the ſame as 
Defend. 

Fending the Boat; is, Caving 
it from being daſh'd againſt the 
Rocks, Shore, or Ship's-ſide. 

FENDERS 3 are Picces of 
old Hawſers, Cable-Ropes, or 
Billets of Wood, hung over 
the Ship's-fides, to keep other 
Ships from rubbing againſt her, 
and bruiſing her. 

FEND- BOLTS. Sce Bolts. 


FETCH him up, that is, to 
give Chaſe, or to Purſue a Ship, 


at Sea. 

FIDD ; is an Iron or Wooden- 
Pin, to ſplice and faſten Ropes 
together : 


that Pin in the Heel of the Top- 
maſt, which bears upon the 
Cheſſe-trees , | is call'd alſo, a 


Fidd. 
FASHON- PIECES ; are two | 
Handle 


FIDD- Hammer ; 1 is that whoſe 


is a Fiad, or made 
Taper: wiſe. | 


FIGHT: ” 


*Iis made Taper- 
uiſe, and ſharp at one end. And 


1 nn een fu wen e „„ ©5 k% e „„. Ho 
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FIGHTING-Sails. See Sails. 
FIGHTS ; are the 


à— ] 


works; who having the Wind 


Waſte- ok an Enemy's Ship, Grapples 


Cloths which hang round about her, and ſets her a-Fire. 


a Ship, in a Fight, to ſecure 


the Men from being ſeen by the 
Enemy. 2 PEE x 
CLOSE - FIGHTS ;, are the 
Bulk-heads, fore and aft the 
chip; put up, for the Men to 
ſtand ſecure behind, and Fire 
on the Enemy, and Scoure the 
Decks, in caſe of Boarding, 
RUNNING - FIGHTS ; are 
thoſe Sea. Fizhts where the E- 
nemy do not ſtand the Battle, 
but are continually Chaſed. Oc 
theſe Sea-Fights, we might give 
ſeveral Inſtances 3 and particu- 
larly, that off Cape-Barfleur, be- 
tween the Engliſh Fleet, under 


Orford, and the French Fleet, 
under Monſieur Tourvile : The 
Fight began on the 15th of 
May, 1692. about Half. an- Hour 
after Eleven in the Morning; 
And Monſieur (in the Royal Sun) 


an half; and then Tow'd off, 
and fo made a Running- Fight of 
it: But being Chaſed for ſome 
Days, was forced to Run a- ſnore 
at Cherbroohęe; where He ( of 
110 Guns, ) and Two more, of 
104 Guns each, were Burnt ; 
as al'o Thirteen at La-Hogue, by 
Sir George Rooke, (then Vice- 
Aiimiral of the Blue,) wiz. one 
. two of 80, four of 76, 
our of 60, and two of 56 
Guns. | | | 
FIRE « SHIPS ; are Veſſels 
Charg d with Artificial Fire- 


Admiral Ruſſe}, (now Earl of 


ſtood it for about an Hour and 


FISH ; is a Plank, or Piece 
of Timber, faſten'd ro a Ship's 
Maſt, or Yard, to ſtrengthen 
K 2; | 

To Fiſh a Maſt, or Tard; is, 
to feſten Planks, or Pieces of 
Timber, to it; which is done, 
by nailing them on with lron- 
Spikes; and Would them, that 
is, winding Ropes hard about 
them. | | 

FISH - BLOCK. See Block. 


FLAGS ; are the Colours that 
the Admirals of a Fleet carry 
on their Tops; and are Marks 
of Diſtin&ion, as well of Officers, 
as Nations, The Admiral in 
Chief, carries it on his Miin- Top; 
the Vice- Admiral, on the Fore- 
Top 3 and the Rear- Admiral his, 
on the Miſen*Top. When a 
Council of Mar is to be held at 


Sea; if it be on-board the Ad- 


miral, they hang a Flag in the 
Main- Shrowds; if in the Vice- 
Admiral, in the Fore-Shrowad's 3 
if in the Rear-Admiral, in the 
Miſen-Shrowds. 3 424.4 
FLAG - OFFICERS ; thoſe 
who Command the ſeveral Squa- 
drons of a Fleet , ſuch are, the 
Admirals, Vice-Admirals, and 
Rea-Admirals. 2 
To Lower, or Strike ibe Flag; 
that is, to Take in the Flag, or 
Pull it down upon the Cap; is a2 


| Reſpe& due from all why or 
n re- 


Fleets inferior, whether | 
ſpe& of Right of Sovereignty, 
CC 2 Flace, 
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miſſion, when they meet with 
others, any way juſtiy their 
Superiors : And in the Caſe 
of Sovereignty, in our Nar- 
row Seas, which has bin 
long claim'd, and made good 
by the Kings of England: So 
that if any Ship whatſoever, ſhall 
in any of thoſe Parts, meet 
with any Admiral of England. and 
do not acknowledge this Sove- 
reignty, by Taking in her Flags; 
the may, and is to be treated as 
an Enemy. And, in a Fight, to 
Lower, or Strike the Flag, 1s a 
a Tokea of Tielding. 

To H:ave out the Flag; that is, 
to Put out, or Put abroad the Flag. 


be FLA GS of all States and 
 Natiors, according to the beſt 
Accounts, are as follow: The 
Names of Places, being in an 
Alphabetical Order. 
FLAG of Algier, in Barbary; 
is Red, and Hexagonally cut, 
charg'd with a Twk's-#ead and 
Ten; |: | | 
FLAG of Amſterſtam, in Hol- 
land; conſiſts of Three Bands, 
or Cloths; the Uppermoſt Red, 
the Lowerm-ſt Black, and the 
 Middlemoſt bite; which has 
therein the Arms of Amſterdam : 
Bearing Gules, a Pale Sable, 
Charge d with three Saltiers, (or 
St. Andrew's-Croſs) Argent, with 
an Imperial Crown for -a Creſt, 
and ſupported by two Lions 


Sable. | 
FLAG of Bergen, in Norway; 
SIT © A ; * * — | 


Place, or the like; expreſſing is Red, travers'd with a Crof; 
an Acknowledgment, and Sub- Argent, charg'd in the Middle 


—— 


with a Scutcheon, bearing Argent, 
a Lyon Gules, holding a Sword 
Azure, with a Hilt Sable in the 
Right-Paw, and furrounded 
wih a Garland of two Green 
Branches. 

FLAG of Bremen, in Tower. 
Saxony; conſiſts of Nine Bands, 
viz. Five Red, and Four Whie; 
charg'd, near the Flag-ſtaff, with 
a Pale Checker'd Argent and 
Gules, : | 

FLAG of Brandenburg ; is White, 
charg'd with an Eagle Gulet, 
holding a Sword Azure, with a | 
Hilt Sable, in the Right-Tallon , : 
and a Scepter Or, in the Left. 

Another FLAG of Branden- | 
burg ; confiſts of ſeven Bands, 
four he. and three Black; 
charg'd with a Scutcheon, bearing 
Argent, an Eagle Gules. 

FLAG of Burgund); is White, 


traversd with a Saltier, (ot | 
St. Anarew's-Croſs,) of two! 
Ragged-Staffs Gules, 


Another FLAG of Burgundy ; | © 
is Blue, charg'd with the ſame 
Croſs. 3555 
FLAG of Calais, in France; 
is Blue, charg'd, in the middle, 
with a Croſs Argent. 0 

FLAG of China. The En: 

eror of China maintains ſeveral 

entire Fleets, for to ſecure his} 
Trade, and Navigation, And | 
ſaid, by Come, to bear for En. 
ſigns Armorial, and Flags, 4/. 
gent, charg'd with three Black-«-} 
moor Heads placed in the Front 
their Buſt Veſted Gules : But, 
| | according 
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according to others, two Dra- 
gons Sable, e | - 

FLAG of Courland ; is Red, 
charg'd with a Crab-Fiſh Sable. 
Another FLAG of Cowrland ; 
confiſls of two Bands, the up- 
permoſt Red, and tte lowermoſt 
White. g 

FLAG of Dantzic, in Pruſſia; 
is Red, charg'd, near the Flag- 
ſtaff, with two Croffes Argent, 
one above the other, and over 
them a Crown Argent. 

Another FLAG of Dantzic; 
is Red, with four Croſſes Argent, 
two and two; and Crowns Ar- 
gent. 1 f 

FLAG of Denmark 3 is Red, 
but flit and travers'd with a 
White Croſs, And the | 

FLAGS of Daniſh Merchant- 
Ships, are Square. 

FLAG of Dunkirk, in Flan- 
ders; conſiſts of ſix Bands inter- 
mingled, three Blue, and three 
White ones. 


FLAG of Elbing, in Pruſſia ; 


confiſts of two Bands, the up- 
permoſt White, with a Croſs 
Gules , the lowermoſt Red, with 
a Croſs Argent. 5 

FLAG of Embden, in Weſt 
phalia ; conſiſts of three Bands, 


which are Telow, Red, and Blue. 


FLAG. Royal, or Standhra- 
Royal of England: ought to be 
Yellow (vz. Or,) according to 
ſome ; But others will have it, 
White (or Argent : ) Tis charg'd 
with a 
England, Scotland, France, and 


Ireland. Tis never carry'd but 


by the Sovereign Prince , or 
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Counter. Flower - de Luce Or, 


arter'd Scutcheon of 


his High-Admiral, or Com- 
miſſion. | 
Another FLAG-Royal of Eng- 
land , is Quarterly : The Firſt 
and Fourth Quarter Counter- 
quartef d, In which the firſt 
and tourth 4zure, Three Flower- 
de-Luces Or 3 The Royal Arms 
of France, Quarter'd with the 
Imperial Eqſigns of /d, 
which are in the Second and 
Third Gules, Three Lion P. ſlant 


Gardant in Pale Or In the Second 


Place, within a double 7r- ſure 
4. 
Lion Rampant Gules, for the 
Royal Arms of Scotland. I the 
Third place, Are, an Liſh- 
Harp O/, Stringd Argent, tor 


the Royal-Enfigns of Ireland. 
But ſometimes tis altered; as in 


ſetting the Engliſh Arms before 


the French, and the like. 


UNION FLAG of E glad; 
is Gules, charg'd with theſe 
words FOR THE PROTESTANT 
RELIGION, AND FOR THE 
LIBERTY OF ENGLAND: 
FLAG of the Amte 6 Eng- 
land; is Rea, charg'd with an 
Anchor Argent, ſet in P, en- 
tangled in, and wound about 
with a Cable of the ſame. 
JACK - FLAG of +n land is 
Blue, charg'd with a Saltier Ar- 
gem, and a Croſs Gales, border'd 
Argent. | J 
FLAG of an Engliſh Mercbani- 
Ship; is Red, and a Franc- quarter 
Argent, charg'd with a Croſs 
Gnles, | | BY 
FLAG of Flanders, conſiſts of 
Three Bands, the Uppermoſt 
Cee 2 Kea, 
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Place, or the like; expreſſing is Red, travers'd with a Croſs 
an Acknowledgment, and Sub- Argent, charg'd in the Middle 
miſſion, when they meer with with a Scutcheon, bearing Argen, 
others, any way juſtly their a Lyon Gules, holding a Sword 
Superiors : And in the Caſe Ae, with a Hilt Sable in the 
of Sovereignty, in our Nar- Right paw, and furrounded 
row Seas, which has bin wih a Garland of two Green 
long claim'd, and made good Branches. 3 
by the Rings of England; So FLAG of Bremen, in Tower. 
that if any Ship whatſoever, ſhall Saxony ; conſiſts of Nine Bands, 
in any of thoſe Parts, meet wiz. Five Red, and Four White; 
with any Admiral of Enzland. and charg'd, near the Flag-ſtaff, with 
do not acknowledge this Sove- a Pale Checker'd Argent and 
reignty, by Tabing in her Flags; Giles, f 80 
ſhe may, and is to be treated as FLAG of Brandenburg; is White, 
an Enemy. And, in a Fight, to charg'd with an Eagle Gulet, 
Lower, or Strike the Flag, is a holding a Sword Azure, with a 

a Token of Tielding. £3 Hilt Sable, in the Right-Tallon c 

To Meave out the Flag; that is, and a Scepter Or, in the Left. 
to Put out, or Put abroad the Flag. . TON, SHR Fg = 
„ burg; conſiſts of ſeven Bands 
The FLAGS of all States and for White, and three Blick; 
Natiors, according to the beſt charg'd with a Scutcheon, bearing 

Accounts, are ds follow: The Argent, an Eagle Cules , 

2 gent, | 1 | 
Names of Places, being in an FLAG of Burgund); is White, 
Alphabetical Oder. travers'd with a Saltier, (ot | 
FLAG of Algier, in Barbary; st. Anarew's-Croſs,) of two 
is Red, and Hexagonally cut, Ragged-Staffs Gulee, | 
charg'd with a TwK's-Head and Another FLAG of Burgund); 
Twdes; kt, | is Blue, charg'd with the ſame | 
FLAG of Amſterſtam, in Hol. Crofs. FE: a 
land; conſiſts of Three Bands, FLAG of Calais, in Prance; 

or Cloths}, the Uppermoſt Red, is Blue, charg'd, in the middle, 
the Lowerm'ſt Black, and the with a Croſs Argent. . 
Middlemoſt Whire z which has FLAG of China. The En: 
therein the Arms of Amſterdam : perfor of China maintains ſeveral 
Bearing Gules, a Pale Sable, entire Fleets, for to ſecure his| 
Charged with three Saltiers, (or Trade, and Navigation, And | 
St. Andrew's-Croſs) Argent, with ſaid, by ſome, to bear for Ef. 
an Imperial Crown for a Creſt, figns Armorial, and Flags, A7. 
and ſupported by two Lions gent, charg'd with three Black-«-| 
Sable 7 moors Heads placed in the Front | 


2 -) 
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FLAG of Bergen, in Norway ; their Buſt Veſted Gules : But, 
l « — & | 5 En according 
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FLAG of Coirland is Red, 
charg d with a Crab-Fiſh Sable. 
Another FLAG of Cowland' 
conſiſis of two Bands, the up- 
permoſt Red, and tte lowermo 
White. 

FLAG of Dantzic, in Pruſſia; 

is Red, charg'd, near the Flag- 

ſtaff, with two Croffes Argent, 

one above the other, and over 
them a Crown Argent. 

Another FLAG of Dantzic; 

is Red, with four Croſſes Argent, 

two and two; and Crowns Ar- 

ent. | 


but flit and travers'd with a 
White Croſs, And the ; 
FLAGS of Dan';ſh Merchant- 
Ships, are Square. 
FLAG of Dunkirk, in Flan- 
ders ; confiſts of fix Bands inter- 
mingled, three Blue, and three 
White one's. | 


1 confiſts of two Bands, the up- 
permoſt White, with a Croſs 
Gules , the lowermoſt Red, with 
a Croſs Argent. | 

FLAG of Embden, in Weſt 
phalia ; conſiſts of three Bands, 


FLAG. Royal, or Standhrd- 
Royal of England; ought to be 
Yellow ( viz. Or,) according to 
ſome ; But others will have it, 
White (or Agent:) "Tis charg'd 
with a 
England, Scotland, France, and 


by the Sovereign Prince , or 


according to others, two Dra- 


| , FLAG of Denmark,; is Red, 


FLAG of Elbing, in Pruſſia; 


which are Telow, Red, and Blue. 


arter'd Scutcheon of 


Treland. Tis never carry'd but 


his High-Admiral, or Com- 
miſſion, Hoi 
Another FLAG-Royal of Eng- 


land,; is Quarterly: The Firſt 


and Fourth Quarter Counter- 
quartef d, In which the firſt 
and tourth Aure, Three Flower- 
de-Luces Or 3 The Roya! Arms 
of France, Quarter'd with the 
Imperial Ernfigns of n:/4»d, 
which are in the Second and 
Third Gules, Three Lion P-ſjant 
Gardant in Pale Or In the Second 
Place, within a double lr. ſure 
Counter- Flower-de-Luce Or, & 
Lion Rampant Gul:s, for the 
Royal Arms of Scotland. I: the 
Third place, Azure, an Lib. 
Harp Or, String d Argent, tor 
the Royal-Enſigns of Ireland. 


But ſometimes tis altered; as in 


ſetting the Engli/h Arms before 


' the French, and the like. 


UNION FLAG of E glad; 
is Gules, charg'd with theſe 
words FOR THE PROTESTANT 
RELIGION, AND FOR THE 
LIBERTY OP ENGLAND: 

FLAG of the Admrru/ o Eng- 
land; is Red, charg'd with an 


Anchor Argent, ſet in P, en- 


tangled in, and wound about 
with a Cable of the ſame. 
JACK - FLAG of +n land is 
Blue, charg'd with a Saltier Ar- 
gent, and a Croſs Gules, border'd 
Argent. 5 FLY A 
FLAG of an Engliſh Merchant- 
Ship; is Red, and a Franc- quarter 
Argent, charg'd with a Croſs 
Gnles, of | A 
FLAG of Flanders, confiſts of 
Three de, the Uppermoſt 
ce 2 
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Red, the Lowermoſt Zellow, and 
the Middlemoſt White ; which is 
_charg'd with a Saltier, (or Saint 
Andrew's Croſs) of two Ragged- 


Staffs Purple, 4 
+ JACK - FLAG of Flinders ; 


is Tellow, charg'd with a Lion in 


an Orl Sable, (et in a Scutcheon 
fortify'd with Eight Flower de- 
Luce z and adorn'd above with 
Three Flower-de-Luce, Sable. 
JACK- FLAG of Flaſhing, in 
Zeland ; is Red, charg'd with an 
Urn Crown'd Argent. 1 
FLAG - Royal of France; is 
White, ſemè with Flower - de- Luce 
Or; and charg'd with tlie Arms 
of Fran e: Which bears Azure, 
three Flower-de-Luce Or, two in 
Chief, ard one in Baſe; The 
Scutcheon is environ'd with the 
Collars of the Order of St. Mi- 


chbael and the Holy Ghoſt : For 
has Nine Bands; that is, thrice 


Creſt, an Helmet entirely open, 
whereon a Crown clos'd, after 
the manner of an Imperial Crown, 
with Eight inarched Rays, 
top'd with a Double Flon e. -de- 
Luce The Supporters are, two 
Angels habited as Levites. 
FLAG of the Admiral of Frarce : 
Where the Admiral of France is 
a-board in Perſon, a White Flag 
is ſet upon the Main-top-maſt- 
bead. Ee 


FLAG- Royal, cr Standard- 


: Riyal of the French Galleys ; 


is Red, ſet with Flower - de- 


Luce Or. 


FLAGS of the French. Mer- 
chant-Ships 3 Their Enſigns, ſome- 
times are Blue, traversd with 
a Mute Cross, and the King's 
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Arms upon the Whole : Or any 
other Diſtinction as ſhall be 
thought proper; provided their 
Enſign; be not all White. 
FLAG of Genoa 3 is White, 
travers'd with a Croſs Gules. 
FLAG of Hamburg, in Lowez- 
Saxony ; is Red, charg'd with: 1 
large Tower Argem, and three 


Turrets the ſame, at the Top. 


Another FLAG of Hamburg; 
Red, charg'd with three Towers 
Ar, ent, placed one and two, at 


equal diſtance. 


FLAG of &olland , confiſts of 
Three Bands ; The Firſt Orange, | 
the Second Wrjze, and the Third 
Blue. 95 CT ug 
Another FLAG of Holland, 
has twice as many Bands as the 
former ; that is, two of each 
Colour, | | 
Another FLAG of Holland, 


as many as the firſt, and three 


of each Colour, 


 JACK-FLAG of Holland, is 
like that of the States General, | 
but without a Scutcheon, | 

FLAG of Hoorn, in Holland; | 
confiſts of Three Bands, the 


Uppermoſt and Lowermoſt Red, 


the Middle Whzte ;, . whereon is 
placed a Horn Gut, garniſh'd 
with Hoops Or, and hung by 4 
String Gules. 

FLAG of Fapan 3 is ſaid to be 
Sable, with three Trefoils 47. 
gent, | 38 : 
Another FLAG of Japan 


bearing Or » ſix Stars Argent, in] 


an Oval Shield, border'd with | 
little Points of Golds, 
„„ LAG 


the Middlemoſt Blue; 


P A dear. Afi. 
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charg'd with St. Andrew's Croſs. 
FLAG of Legorn, in Tuſcany ; 


is White, charged wih a Croſs 


Gules. © ay 

FLAG of Lubec, in Lower- 

Saxony; conſiſts of Two Bands, 
the Uppermoſt White, and the 
Lowermoſt Red, 
FLAG of Malta; is White, 
charg'd with the Croſs of Malta, 
that is, a Croſs with Eight Points 
Rel. oF ' 

Another FLAG of Malta, is 
Red, travers d with a Crols 
Argen. | bs. 1 

FLAG of Middleburg, in Ze- 
la d; conſiſts of Three Bands, 
which are, Red, White, and 
Tellw, 1 | 
Another FLAG of Middleburg 
is Red, charg'd with a Tower 
Embattl'd Or. F 
FLAG of the Great Mogul; is 
ſaid to be Argent, Seme with Be- 
. 

FLAG of Miſcot); conſiſts of 
Three Bands, the Uppermoſt 
White, the Lowermoſt Red, and 
which is 
charg'd with an Eagle difplay'd 
Or; bearing on its Breaſt a Shield 
Or; charg'd with a Cavalier Ar- 
gent fighting a Dragon : with a 
Royal Crown over the Heads. 

Another FLAG of Muſcovy , 
conſiſts of Three Bands, of the 
ſame Colour wich the former; 
travers'd with a Saltier ( or 


St. Andrew's Croſs) Azure. 
Another FLAG of Muſcqyy 3 is 
Quarter'd by a Croſs Azure ; the 


Firſt and Fourth Quarter Ar- 


FLAG of Ireland, is White, 


gent ; the Second and Third 
Gules. | | 
FLAG of Naerden, in Holland 3 
is Blue, charg'd with three 
Stars Or. | | 
FLAG of Nanquin, in China: 
The Funks of Nu guin, carry on 
their Main-top-maſt-head a Red 
and White Flag, and on the 
Fore-rop-maſt, a Red Flag : 
They carry alſo Gray, Blue, 
Red, and White Enſigut; as alſo, 
two Purple Facks, with Red, 
IChite, and Blue Pendants, 
FLAG of Oſtend, in Flanders 
conſiſts of two Cloths, or Bands; 
the Uppermoſt Red, and the 
Lowermoſt Telow. Ty 
FLAG of Poland, is Red, 
chirg'd with an Arm coming 
out of a Cloud Azure, dreſs d to 
the Elbow with White Cloth, 
and a Ruffle Or; holding in the 
Hand a Naked Sword Argent, 
and Hilt Sable. | 
FLAG of the Poe; is Witte, 
charg'd with the Image of 
St. Peter, and St. Paul Trat of 
St. Peter, holding in his Right- 
Hand two Keys aging in Sal- 
tier, and a Book in his Left- 
Hand: That of St. Paul, holding 
a Book in his Right, and a 


Sword in his Left-Hand. 


Their Pendants conſiſt of 
three Bands, one Whrte, one Tel- 
low, and another Red. 


FLA of Port- Port, in Por- 
tugal; has Eleven Bands, vix. 


Six Green, and Five White, - - 
FLAG of Portuzal; is White, 
charg'd with'the Arms of Por- 
tugal: Which bears Argent, five 

Cc 3 Scutcheons 
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Scutcheons Azure, placed croſs- 
wiſe, each charg'd with as many 


Beſants of the firſt, placed. in 
Saltier and pointed Sable : The 
Shield border'd Gules, charg'd 
with feven Towers Or 3 three 
in Chief, and two in each Flanch. 
The Creſt is a Crown Or. | 

Another FLAG of Portugal ; is 


White, charg'd with an Armillar 


Sphere Or, ſer on the Globe of 
the World Azure, with an Ho- 


iron Or, and a Purple Croſs 


gbore, ©. 5 Ly; 
Another FLAG of Portugal, 


is White, charg d with a Purple 


Armillar Sphere, with a Croſs 


_ Gules on each fide, and one of 
the ſame above: And placed 
upon a Globe of the World 


Azure, with an Horizon Or. 
Another FLAG ot Portugal ; 


| is White, charg'd, towards the 
Flag-ſteff, with the Arms of Por- 


tugal , and in the middle, with 
a Purple Armillar Sphere, ſet on 


the Globe of the World Azure, 


with an Horizon Or 3 and above, 


a Croſs Gules, ſuſtain'd by a 


Pillar Or : And towards the end, 


is placed a Monk dreſs'd in 


Black, with a Croſs Gules in 


the Right-Hand, and a Chaplet 


of Beads in the Left. 
Thoſe Portugueexe Ships, that go 
to their Indies, carries one of 
the three laſt Flags, 
FLAG of Ragyſa, in Dalmatia, 


is Mhne, charg'd with a Scutcheon, 


with this word, LIBERTAS. -- 


FLG of Kevel, in Livonia ; 


confifts of fix Bands, that is, 


three Wire, aud three Blue ones. 


. 
— 
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FLAG of Roſtoc in Tower. 
Saxony 3 conſiſts of three Bands, 
the higheſt Blue, the middle 
White, the lowermoſt Red. 

FLAG of Savoy : is Ked, 
Quarter'd by a Croſs Argen, 
within which, theſe four Letters, 
F. E. R. T. are placed, one in 
each, ſignifying, Fortnudo Eju; 
Rbodum Tenuit. 

Another FLAG of Savoy; is 
White, charg'd with the Image 
of the Noſtre-dame. 

FLAG of Schelling, and Fh, 
in Weſt-Friezland ; conſiſts of Ten 
Bands, or Cloths, which are, 
beginning from the uppermoſt, 


Red, White, Blue; Red, Blue, 


Tellow; Green, Red, White, and 
Blue. | 13 

FLAG of Scotland 3 is Blue, 
with a Franc-quarter Argent, 
charg'd with a Croſs Gules. 

Another FLAG of Scotland ; 
is Red, with a Franc-quarter 
Azure, charg'd with a Saltier, 
(or St. Andrew's-Croſs.) 


FLAG of Sialy, is White, | 


charg'd with an Eagle Sable, 
FLAG of Spain 3 is White, 
charg'd with the Coat of Arms 


of Spain: Which is Quarterly; 


The firſt Quarter Counter-quar- 
ter'd : In the Firſt and Fourth 
Gules, a Caſtle Tripple-Tower'd 
Azure, (for Caſtile, ) In the 


Second and Third Argent, a | 
Lion Paſſant Gules, Crown'd, 

Largued, and Arm'd Or, ( for 
Leon, In the Second great | 
Quarter Or, four Pallets Gules, 
( tor Arrazon:) Party Or, four | 


Pallets alſo Gules, betwixt two 
EO PRs -  Flanches 
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many Eagles Sable, Member'd, 
Beak'd, and Crown'd Azure, (for 
Sicily.) Theſe two great Quarters 
graſted in Baſe Agent, a Pomegra- 
nate Verte, Stalk'd, Leav'd of the 
fame, Open'd, and Seeded Gules, 
(for Granada.) Over all Ar- 
gent, five Scutcheons Azure, 
placed croſs-wiie, each charg'd 
with as many Beſants in Sal- 
tier, of the firſt (for Portugal.) 
The Shield border'd Gules, with 
ſeven Towers Or, (for Algarve.) 
In the Third Quarter, Gules, 
| a Feſſe Argent, (for Auſtria,) 
Coupie - and ſupported by 
Ancient Burgundy, which is 
Bandy of fix Pieces Or and 
Azure, border d Gulzs, In the 
Fourth Great Quarter, Axure, 
Sem> of Flower. de. Iuce, Or; 
with a Border Compony Argent 
and Gules, ( for Modern Bur- 
gundy;, ) Coup? Or, ſupported 
Sable, a Lion Or, ( for Brabant.) 
Theſe two great Quarters charg'd 
with a Scutcheon Or, a Lion 
Sable, and Langued Gules, (for 
Flanders.) Party Or, an Eagle 
Sable, ( for Antwerp. J For 


Creſt, a Crown Or, rais'd with 


Eight Diadems, or Semi-circlcs, 
terminating in a Mond Or. The 
Collar of the Golden- Fleece en- 
compaſſes the Shield; on the 
ſides of which is placed the two 
Pillars of Hercules, one. on each 
fide, with this Motto, PLu s 
ULTRA. 


Another FLAG of Spain; is 


White, 'd with a Scutcheon 
Quarter d; the- firſt and fourth 


Flanches Argent, charg'd with as 


Gules, a Caſtle Tripple-Tower'd 
Azure : The ſecond and third 
Argent, a Lion Paſſint, Gulet, 
te, Langued, and Arm'd 
7. 222 7 32 
FLAG of Stetin, in Upper» 
Saxony; conſiſts of two Bands, 
the uppermoſt White, charg'd 
with a Billet, (that is, the Form 
of a Letter folded vp ) Gulesz 
and the lowermoſt Red, charg'd 
with a Billet 4 gent. | 
FLAG of Stralſund, in Pome- 
rania; is Red, charg'd with a 
Sun or. 18 N 48 
FLAG of Sweden; is Blue, ſlit, 
and travers d with a Croſs O. 
FLAG of the Turk; is Verte, 
charg d with three Creſcents 
( or Half- Moons) Argent, with 
their Points in ware. 
Or, according to ſome, tis 
Red, charg'd with three Creſ- 
cents Argent Aid ſometimes 
only one; and Creſted with .a 
Turban, chargd with three 
Black Plumes of Herons Quills, 
with this Motto, DoNEC To- 
TUM IMPLEAT ORBEM. N 
And this is never carried but 
by the Grand- Si. nio / him- 

ſelf, or by his Commiſſion 
Another Turkiſh FLAG 3; is 
Blue, charg'd with three Creſ- 
cents Argent, with their Point 
oa, 
Another Turkiſh FLAG -5 is 
Red, charg'd with three Cref- 
cents Argent, in che ſame. Order 
with the laſt. | % 43 I 
The Tur bs have ſeveral! other 


Flags, differently diſtinguiſh'd ; 


but their. Colours ae always Red, 
Ccc 4 White, © 
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White, or Green : And are often- 

times charg'd with various Black 
Letters. EY 

FLAG of the Turkey Galleys z 
is Red, and cut ſharp towards 
the End. 

FLAG of T. ſe.iny 3 is White, 
charg'd with the Arms of the 
Grand- Dube; Who bears Or, five 
Roundles Gules, two, two, and 
one, and one in Chief Azure, 
charg'd with three Flos er- de- 
Luce Or. 

Another FLAG of Tuſcany; 
1s White, charg'd with the Croſs 
of St. Anthony, Gules, with a Bor- 
der Or. © 
'**BLAG of Venice; 
charg'd with a Lion Wing'd, 
Sejait Or, holding a Croſs Or 
in his Right: Paw 3 and a Book 
open, under his Leſt- aw, 
with thee words written, PAX 
TIBI, MARCE: EVANGELISTA 
Mas. 

Another FLAG of Venice; 
like the former, only* the Lion 
holds in his Right Paw à Sword 
Azure, with a Hilt Sable. 

, Aer FLAG of Venice 3 is 
White, ce with the ante 
Lie. 

* FLAG of the States General o 
the United Provinces ; is Red, 
Tharg'd with a Lion Or, holding 
with one Paw a Cutlaſs Argent; 


is Red, 


then tis ſaid, 


m.... 


Croſs Argent; 3 and charg' f in the 
middle with a Scutcheon beat 
ing Gules, . wich a Lion as be- 
fore, 

Another FIA of the United 
Provinces, charg'd with thrice 
the Letter P. ſignifying, Tum 
Pro Patria. 

FLAG of Zeland 3 conſiſts of 
three Bands, one Orange, one 
Write, and the other Blue; on 
the middlemoſt, or Whire one, 
is p'aced the Arms of Zeland: 
Which is, Chief Or, a Lion Gul?r, 
riſing out of three Waves Awe 
in a Field Argent. 9 


FLAIR : When a Ship is 
ſomewhat hous'd in, near the 
Water, and above that the 
Works hangs over too much, 
and therefore is laid out broader 
than due Proportion allowes, 
the Work do's 
Flair over : And this makes the 
Ship more Roomy aloft, for the 
Men to uſe their Arms in, 

FLAT in the Fore-Sail ; that 
is, hale in the Fore-Sail by the 
Sheat, as near the Ship's Side as 
pofſivle : This is done, when a 
Ship will not fall off from the 
Wind. 

' FLAW 5 ſignifies a ſudden 
Guſt of wind. | 

+ FLIE ; the ame with Fly: 


and in the other, a Bundle of Which lee. 


Se ten Arrows Or cloſely bound 
together, witli Hegdy* mo Fea- 
thers Azure. 25 ö 

1 JACK-FLAG of the States 
General.) conſiſts of Slips and 
fete N no me} with 2 A 
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' FLOOD; amongſt Seamen, is 
when the Tide begins to come 
up, or the Water to Riſe then 
they call ir Jouig: Flood; the next, 
Quarter» Flood, Halſ- Flood, and Full 
Sea 40 (or Sill) Water. 

FLOOK 


F L V 


FOR 
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FLOOR. See Flube. 
FLOOR, in a Shi? ; is ſo much 
of her Bottom, as ſhe reſts 
upon, when ſhe lies upon the 
Ground. « | 
FLOOR - TIMBER. See Tim- 
r e 
FLOTA ; a Name given by 
the Spaniards to the Plate-Fleet, 


: 


part of their Weſt-Indies. 

FLOTSON ; ſignifies the 
Goods loſt by Shipwrack, which 
lie floating upon the Water; 
and are | gt to the Lord- 
Admiral, by his Letters Pa- 
A Pl 

FLOWN-SHEATS : A Ship is 
ſaid to ſail with Flown-Sheats, 
when her Sails are not haled 
Home, or cloſe to the Blocks. 
Tie Sheats are Flown ; that is, 
they are let looſc, or to run as 
far as they will. 

FLUKE, or Fluk, of an 4. 
cbor.; is that part of it which 
faſſens in the Ground. Sce 
Anchor. x 

FLUSH - DECK. See Deck. 

FLUX of the Sea ; that is, the 
Tide of Flood, See Tide. 

FLY ; is that part of the 
Mariners-Conipaſs, on which the 
32 Winds are drawn, and to 
which the Needle is faſten'd un- 
derneath. See Compaſs. 

FLY - BOAT ; is a great Veſ- 
ſel with a Broad Bow ; ſome of 
which carry Seven or Eight hun- 
dred Tun weight of Goods, 
Let Flye the Sheats / is a Word 
of Command, in caſe of a Guſt 
pf Wind, left the Ship ſhould 


Orer-ſet, or ſpend her Top- Sails 


_—_y 


and Mafts, to have the Sheat 


go a-main, and then the Sail will 


hold no Wind. 
FOOT - HOOKS. See Futrocks, 
FORBEAR ! is a Word of 
Command, in a Ship's-Boat, to 
hold ſtill any Oar, -either on the 


Broad, or Whole Side. 
which they ſend. Yearly to {ome 


FORE - CASTLE of a Ship; 
is that part where the Fore- Ma 
ſtands : Tis divided from the 
reſt by a Bulk-head. 

FORE-FOOT 3; fignifies one 
Ship's lying or ſailing croſs ano- 
ther's Way: As if two Ships 
being under Sail in Ken one of 
another, ore of them lying in 
her Courſe, wich her Stem ſo 
much 4 weather the other, that 
holding on their ſeveral Ways, 


neither of them altering their 


Courſes, the Wind-ward Ship 
will run a-head of the other; 
then *tis ſaid, ſuch a Ship lics 
with the other's Fore-Foot : But 


as ſoon as ſhe has paſs'd her a- 


head, tis not ſaid, ſhe paſs'd 


by her Fore-Foot ; but, that ſne 


is gone out a-head. | 


' FORE-JEER-BITS. See Bits. 


FORE- LOCKS, or Fore-lock- 
Keys; are ſmall flat Pieces of 
Iron, made Wedge-like, to be 


put into the Ends of Bolts, to 


keep down the Cap-Squares of 
of the Carriages of Guns. 
See 


FORE - LOCK - BOLTS, 
Bolts, | : [oY 
FORE KNIGHTS, See Kights, 


FORE-MAST of a Ship; is a2 


large round Piece of Timber 
placed in Her Fonggpart, or Fore- 


Caſtle, 


F OU 
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cite, 95 carrying the 1 
Sail, and n e. Tards : 
Its Length is uſually 3 of the 
Main-Maft. And the Fore top- 
Gallam-Maſt is æ the Length of 
the Fore-Top- Maſt. 
 FORE-NAST-MEN ; are thoſe 
on-board that take in the Top- 
Fails, Sling the Yards, Furl 
the Sails, Bowſe, Trice, and 
take their Turn at the Helm, 


Cc. 
| " FORE-RAKE, See Rake. 


FORE- REACH: One Ship is 
faid to Fore-Reach upon another, 
when, both ſailing rogether, one 
ſails better, or out-gocs the 
other. | 
3 FORE-STAF F, or Croſs Staff; 
is an Inſtrument uſed at Sea, for 
taking the Height of the Sun, 
Moon, or Stars, with one's Face 

towards the Object. 

FORMER; is a Piece of 


Wood, Turn'd 3 and fit - 


ted to the Bore of a Piece of 
Ordnance; on which are made 
the Cartridges,which are the due 

Charge of Powder for the Gun. 

_ .,.FOUL-SHIP ; is that which 
has bin long Untrimm'd, ſo that 
Graſs, Weeds, Perwincles, or 
Barnacles, ſtick or grow to ter 
Side under Water, 

The. Rope is Foul ; thatis, the 
Rope is entangled in it ſelf, or 
hindred by another, o. that it 
cannot run, or be haled, 

The Anchor is Foul; that is, 
3 is got about the 


we Ship | * 


» * 

1 oy 

r 
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that is, when under Sail, ſhe 
comes into ſuch Shole-Water, as 
to raiſe the Sand and O.ze.with 
her Way; and tho' ſhe don't 
touch the Ground, yet ſhe comes 
ſo near it, that the Motion of 
of the Water under her, raiſes 
the Mud from rhe Bottom, and 
ſo Puddlech or Fouleth the Wa- 
ter: Nor can the Ship then feel 
her Helm, as well as in * 
Waters. 


To be Foul on each other ; that 


is, when Ships come ſo cloſe as 


to. intangle their Riggings, and 
endamage each other. _ 
FOUNDER : A Ship is id 
to Founder, when by an extra- 
ordinary Leak, 'or by a great 
Sea breaking in upon her, ſhe is 
ſo fill'd with Water, that ſhe 
cannot be freed of it: ſo that 
ſhe'll neither Veer, nor Steer, 


but will lie like a Log; and not 
being able to ſwim long, at laſt 


will fink. 
FRAIGHT of a Ship; that 
is her Burthen, or the Quantity 


of Goods ſhe can carry, 


FREE ; The Pump is ſaid 
to Free the Ship. when it 
throws out more Water than 
Leaks into her: But when it 
cannot throw out —— as 
faſt as it Leaks in, tis (aid, The 
Pump can't Free her. 5 

Free the Boat ; that is, Bailing 
or Lading out the Water therein. 

FRESH-SHOT ; fignifics the 
Falling down of a great River _ 
into the Sea, ſo that there is“ 
Freſir Water found in the Sea a 
good way from the . the 

MNMier : 
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River : And ſometimes this hap- 


pens by a Deſcent of Land- 
Waten on a ſudden 3 and as 
this is more or leſs, fo tis call'd 
Great or Small Freſl- Shot. 
FRESH the Hamſe. See Hawſe. 


light Built, and a good Sailer: 
They commonly have Two 
Decks. x Wks? 
Light-Frigat 3 is a Small Veſſel 
of War, a good Sailer, with only 
One Deck. | 
FRIGATTON 3 is a Venetian 
Veſſel, common in the Adriatic- 
Sea, with a Square Stern, and 
carrying only a Main, and Miſen- 
Maſt, and a Bow-Sprit. 
FURLE, ( Bind, or Make up, ) 
as to Furle the Sail; that is, to 
wrap up, and bind it cloſe 


to the Yar : Which is pexform'd, 


by hiling up te Braces, then 
wrapping up the Sail cloſe toge- 
ther. and ſo binding it faſt to 
the Yard with the (ashes and 
Furling. Lines. | | 

FURLING-LINES ; are ſmall 
Lines made faſt co the Top fail, 
Top- Gallant- ſail, and the Miſen- 
Yard-Arms, to Furl up the 
Sails by. 6.5 

FURRING of 4 Ship; is lay- 
ing double Planks on her Sides, 


after ſhe is built, as Occaſion 


requires: Or when a Ship's 
Planks are ript off, other Tim- 
bers are put upon the former 
Timbers, and on them other 
lanks ;- and this is done, thac 


tthe Ship may bear the better 


5 FUTTOCKS in a Ship, are 


the Compaſſing Timbers which 


FRIGAT; is a Ship of War, 


has the Wind, or is to Windward 


Timbers rais'd over the Keel, or 


make her Breadth, re 
Ground-Futto:hs, are thoſe 

next the Keel; The other are 

are call'd the Vpper-Futtocks, - 


G 


FD AGE: The Sbip's Gage, is 
| ſo many Feet as ſhe ſinks in 
the Water, or ſo many Feet of 
Water as ſhe Draws : Which Sea- 
men find thus ; By driving a 
Nail into a Pike, near the End ; 
then put down this Pike by the 
Rudder, till the Nail catch hold 


under it: For then, as many Feet 


as the Pike is under Water, is 
the Ship's Gage require. 
Weather-Gage : When one Ship 


of another, ſhe is ſaid to have 
the Weather-Gage of her. 
GALE, at Sea; ſignifies the 
Blowing of the Wind, v 
A Brisk , Stiff, or Strong Gale; 
that 1s, when it blows very hard, 
or is fo much Wind as the Top- 
ſails can juſt endure to bear, 
Freſh Gale, is a Wind that 
blows very Brisk; and is 
perly that which blows pre- 
ſently after a Calm, or when it 
begins to quicken, | 2 
 LoomwGale 3 is when the Wind 
blows not ſo hard, but that the 
Ship can carry her Topſails a-Trip, 
(that is, hois'd up to the high- 
eſt.) And the beſt Sailing of any, 
is in a Fair e; for "_ 
| the 
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the Ship can bear all her Sails, 
and does not run fo high. | 

To Gale away: When two 
Ships are near one another at 
Sea, and there being but little 
Wind blowing, one of them 
finds more of it than the other; 
then they ſay, Tre Sh'p Gale: 
away from the other, 

GALEASS, is a heavy, Iow- 


built Veſſel, uſing Sails, and 


Oars ; and carrying Three Maſts, 
which cannot be lower'd, as in 
aGalley, viz. a Main-Maſt, Fore- 
Maſt, and Mifen-Maſt : They 
have Thirty two Seats fer 
| Rowers, and Six or Seven 
Slaves to each : They alſo have 
Th:ee Tire of Guns at the 
Head; the Lowermoſt has Two 
Pieces, of 36 Pounders each; 
the Second, Two Pieces, of 
24 Pounders each 3 and the 
Third, Two other Pieces, of 
10 Pounders eich: At the 
Stern there are Two Tire of 
Guns, ea: h of Three Pieces, and 
each Piece 18 Pounders. 

GALEONS, or Galions; ſo 
the French formerly cali'd 
their Great Ships of War ; but 
now 'tis a word in Ule only 
among the Spaniards and Tra- 
lians: Tho, properly, the Spa- 
nmiards call only thoſe Veſlels 
Saleons (whether Great or 
Small ) that are Yearly ſent to 


Vera-Cruz, in Nen-Spain; and 


if employ'd to any other Part, 


they are not call'd by that Name. 


GALLERIES in a Ship, are, 
as it were, Balconies made on 
the Stern, out Board, with 


the GargWay. 1 


— 


with Paſſages into them from 
within: They are more for Or- 
nament, and the Commanders 
Conveniency, than for any real 
Ue: And indeed, in Ships of 
War, all Open Galleries have the 
Inconveniency of facilitating the 
Boarding of the Ship that way. 
_ GALLERY - LADDER. See 
Ladder, | 
GALLEY, is a Low-built Veſ- 
ſel, uſing both Sails and Oars : 
They commonly carry Two 
Maſts, viz. a Mair-M.ſt, and a 
Fore-Maſt ; which may be Struck, 
or Lower'd, at Pleaſure : Their 
Length is generally a-out 130 
Feet; and Breadth, at the mid- 
dle, about 18 Feet. | 
GALLIOT, is a little Gall y, 
or a ſort of Brigantine, built 
very llight, and fit to Chaſe ; 
carrying but One Maſt, and Two 
or Three Paztereroes 3 it can 
both Sail and Row, and has 
Sixteen or Twenty Seats for the 
Rowers, wich One Man to each 
Oar : All the Seamen on-board 
are Soldiers 3 and each has a 
Musket ready by him, upon quit- 
ting his Oar. 4B. 
GANG, or Crew: The Com- 
pany wherewith a Ship's Boat is 


Mann'd, is call'd that Coxſwain's 


Ganz, or Crew, who has the 


Charge of the Boat; as the 


Barge's Garg or Crew, Go. 
GANG-WAY 3 is the ſeveral 


Paſſages, or Ways, from one 


part of the Ship to the other; 
and whatſoever is laid in any of 
thoſe Paſſage, is ſaid to lie in 


_GAR- 


[ 


Ship. 


GIR 
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GARBOARD-Planb, is the 
Plank next the Keel on the 
Outſide. | 

GARBOARD-Strake, is the 


firſt Seam in a Ship, next the 


1 
_ GARLAND, in a Ship, is a 
Collar of Ropes wound about the 
Head of the Main-Maſt, to keep 
the Shrowds from galling cr 
fretting. _ 

GARNET, is a Tackle ha- 
ving a Pennant coming from 
the Head of the Main-Maſt, 
with a Block ſtrongly ſeiz'd 
to the Main-Say, over the 
Hatch-way, wherein is reev'd a 
Runner, with a Hook at one End, 


in which is hitch'd the Slings 3 


and ar the other End is a Double- 


| Block, wherein the Fall of the 
Runner is reev'd : So that by it, 


any Casks, or Goods, that are 
nor oyer-heavy, may be haled 
and hois'd into, or out of the 
When this Garret 1s not 
uſed, tis faſten'd along by the 
Stay, at the Bottom of it. 
Clew. Garnet. See Glew, 
GATE of the Sea, or Sea- 


a Wave, or Billow ; then tis 
uſual to ſay, That they lie a- 


board one another in a Sea- 


Ge. 


To GATHER: At Sea, tis 


common to ſay, Ve Gather on him; 


that is, We get the ind of him. 
GEAR, as, About your Gear / 


that 1s, Work on all hands! 


GIFT-ROPE, See Rope. 


* 


When two Ships are a- 
board one another, by means ot 


Girt, or has a Cirding-Girt, 
when the Cable is fo taught, or 
ſtrain d. that upon the Turning 
of the Tide, the Ship cannot go 
over it with her Stern · poſt, but 
muſt lie a-.roſs the Tide':- 
Way. Es 
GOARING : When a call is 
cut ſloaping, by degrees, and is 
broader at the Clew, than at the 


 Earing, tis ſaid to be cut Goar- 


ing; as all Top, and Tip Gallant» 
Sails, are, : | | 
GOOSE - WING. Sometimes 
when a Ship ſails before the 
Wind, or with a Quarter-Wind, 
and in a Freſh-Gale, the Miſen- 
Yard is unparel'd and launch'd 
with the Sail over the Lee 
Quarter, and Guys fitted at the 
further End, to keep the Yard 
ſteady; and a Bom, to boom 
out the Miſen-Sheat : And this 
is done, to give the Ship the 
more Way; which otherwiſe, . 
with theſe Winds, the Miſen- 
Sails could not do; and the Sail 
thus fitted, is call'd a Gooſe- 
Wing. | 
GRAPLINGS, or Grapnels. See 
A Fes 
GRATINGS, in a Ship, are 
ſmall Ledges of ſaw'd Planks, 
fram'd one into the other, like 
the Lettice of a Priſon-Grate, 
lying on the Upper-Deck, be- 
tween the Main- Maſt and Fore- 
Maſt ; ſerving for a Defence in 
Cloſe-Fights, therefore are ſome- 
times ſo called: They alſo ſerve 
for Coolneſs, Light, and other 


Conveniency. And at the Head 
GIRDING-GIRT: A Ship is 


of the Ship, where the Neceſſary- 
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Houſe ſtands, there is another 

Grating. . | 1 
GRA VING of 4 Ship, or, To 
Grave a Ship ; is, to bring her 
to lie dry a- ground. then burn 
off all the old Filth that ſticks 
to her Sides without board. 
_ GREAT-CIRCLE-Sailing ; is 
Sailing by, or upon 2 Great- 
Circle paſſing thorow the Zeniths 
of the two Places: Tho' this 
ſort of Sailing is very exact, yet 
tis very difficult, and indeed, 
hardly poſſible for a Ship exactly 
to Sail by; but it may be of 
good Advantage, to keep con- 
veniently near it, eſpecially in a 
Paraltel (or Faſt and Weſt ) 
_ Courſe. 

In Great-Circle-Sailing, there 
are Three Caſes; viz. 2 
_ Firſt, When two Places differ 


only in Latitude. 8 


Secondly, When they differ 
only in Longitude, 

Thirdly, When they differ 
both in Latitude and Longi- 
tude, VV 
 GRIPE of a Sbip, is the Com 
paſs or Sharpneſs of her Stem 
under Water, chiefly towards 
the Bottom of it; and ſhe is ſo 
- ſhap'd, that ſhe may Gripe the 
more, or keep good Wind: 
Therefore a Falſe-Stem is fome- 
times put upon the True one. 


The Ship Gripes 3 that is, turns 


her Head to the Wind more than 
ſhe ſhould 3 and this is cauſed, 
either Over-loading her a- 
head, the Weighr of which we 
fes her down, ſo that it will not 
readily fall off from the Wind 


3 


or by Staying or Setting her Maſts 
too much aft ; which always will 
be a fault in ſh-rt Ships, that 
Draws much Water, and will 
cauſe her to be continually run- 
ni:g into the Wind: Tho! in 
Floaty Ships, if the Maſts be 
not Stay d very far aft, they vill 
never keep a good Wind, 


GROMETS, are ſmall Rings, 
made fiſt by Sraples to the up- 
per fide of the Yard of a Ship, 
to tie unto it, or to faſten the 
Lashets. | 

GROUND-TACKLE, fignifies 
a Ship's Anchor, Cables, 8c. in 
general; or whatever is nece(- 
ſary to make her ride ſafe at 
Anchor. ; 

GROUND -- TIMBERS, are 
thoſe Timbers in the Ship which 
lie on her Keel, and are faſten d 
to it with Bolts, thro' the Keel. 
in; and are fo calFd, becauſe 
the Ship reſts upon them when 
ſhe is a-ground. 

GROUNDING of a Ship , is 
bringing of her on Ground, to 
be Clean'd, Trimm'd, Scrubb'd, 
or have a Leak Stopt. | 

GUDGEONS, are the Eyes 
drove into the Stern-Poſt, into 
which the Pintles of the Rudder 
go, to hang her on. 

GUEST-ROPE. See Rope. 

GULF, is a Part of the Ocean 


which runs up into the Land, 


through Straits, or Narrow paſ- 
fages : As, the Gulf of Venice, 
or the Adriatic-Sea, in Europe; 
the Gulf of Perſia, in Aſia ; the 
Gulf of Arabia, or the Red-Sea, 

in 
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rida, in America. 


GUNNEL, the fame with 


 Gun-Waile. | 
GUNNER of 4 Ship, or Maſter- 
Gunner, has the Charge of all 
the Ordnance the _— carries; 
to ſee that they be ſerviceably 
Mounted, and ſufficiently ſup- 
ply'd with Spunges, Ladles, 
and Rammers ; that, in Foul- 
Weather, they be travers'd 
within Board, ( eſpecially thoſe 
of the Lower-Tire,) and that 
the Ports be ſhut, and Caulk'd 
up ; and that at all times 
they may be well Laſh'd, and 
made faſt, leſt any one of them 


ſhould chance to break looſe, 


to the imminent Danger of Foun- 
dring the Ship: And in Time 
of an Engagement, he is to pro- 
vide that every Piece be ſuffi- 
ciently Mann d: He is to be 
Cautious and Provident in the 
Guard of the Powder in the 
Por der- Room, and upon no Oc- 
caſion to ſuffer any Fire to come 
near it, unleſs it be a Candle in 
a well-glaz'd Lantern : He is to 
give an Account of all his 
Charge, upon Demand. He has 
a Mate, and Quarter -Gurners, for 
his Aſſiſtance. 1 
SUNNERS-TAcRLE. See 
Tackle, . 8 
SUN ROOM, is the Appart- 
ment under the Great - Cabin, 
which is the proper Place of 
RNende vous of the Maſter-Gunner, 
and his Crew; where they get 
their Carthrages ready, as alſo 
22 Neceſſaries belonging to 


in Africa; and the Gulf of Flo- 


another dhip 


GUNTER's - SCALE, See 
Scale. | 

GUN - WAIL, or Wun-Wle of 
2 Ship; is the upmoſt Mail of a 
Ship, or that Piece of Timber 
which reaches on either Side 
from the Quarter-Deck to the 
Fore-Caſftle, 
Bend which finiſhes the upper- 
Works of the Hull in that part 
wherein they put the Stanchions, 
which ſupport the Waſt-Trees: 

GUY, is any Rope uſed to 


keep off things from bearing or 


falling againſt the Ship's Side, as 


they are hoiſted in: So that if 


any thing 1s to be haled in over 
the Gun-Wale, it's gently eaſed 
in by a Guy-Rope made faſt to 
the Stanchions of the Waſt- 
Trees. burnt 
GUY-ROPE, is that Rope 
which is made faſt to the Fore- 
Maſt at one end, and is reev'd 
thro' a ſingle Block ſeiz'd to 
the Pennant of the Winding- 
Tackle, and then again reevd 
thro' another (eiz'd to the Fore- 


Maſt, and whoſe Uſe is to hale 
forward the Pennant of the 


Winding-Tackle. 


H 


' TAILE: Ts Haile a Ship; 
that is, to Call to her, to 
know whence ſhe is, and whi- 
ther bound: The uſual Call is, 
Hoe ! the Ship 2 The other An- 
ſwers, Halo &c, And to Salute 


— 


with Trumpets 


ing the uppermoſt 


- 
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ing. 
VALE, ſignifies Full: As, to 
Ha e up, is to Pull up; to Hale 
in, or out, is to Pull in, or 
Out. | 
To Over-Hale a Rope, is to 
Hale it too ſtiff, or Hale it the 
contrary wap 
Feel Hale. See Keel. | 
_  HALLIARD,, are thoſe Ropes 
by which all Yards arc hoiſted 
up. The Cro's Jack, and the 
Sprit- ſui l. Iard have no Halliards, 
becau'e thoſe are always 
Slung 3 tho' in Small Ships, 
they have Halliards to the Sprit- 
Hil- Tards. N 
HAMMOCK ; a Piece of Can- 
_ vaſe hung up faſt by the four 
Corners, between Decks, for the 
Scamen to ſleep in. 0 
HAND, or Handing. When 
| a thing is to be Deliver'd away, 
or paſsd from ore to another, 
or to be brought to any one; 
then the Word 15, Hand it this 
way, or that way Alſo, When 
more Men are wanted to do any 
Labour, as Hoiflirg, &c. they 
call for more Hands, not more 
Men. 5 | 
HAND-SPIKE ; is a Wooden- 
Leaver, with which we Traverſe 
the Ordnance at Sea; or Heave 


withal in a Windlaſs to weigh up 


the Anchor. "A 
_ HARPINGS ; is properly the 
Breadth of the. Ship at the Bow, 
Alſo the Ends of the Bends which 
are faſten'd into the Stem, are, 
by ſome, call d Ha pings. 


and the like, is alſo call'd Hail- [ 
Tap - Doors in the Midſhips , 
or between the Main-Maſt and 


— 


HATCHES of a Ship, are like 


Fore-Maſt. This way, all Goods 
of Bulk are let down into the 
Hold. | 
HATCH-WAY, is that Place 
where the Hatebes are: So that 
to lay a Thing in the Haich-way, 
is to put 1: ſo, that the Hatches 
cannot be come at, or open'd. 
Coamings of the Hatches : 
When the Hatches are rais'd up 
higher than the reſt of the D:ck, 
thoſ- Pieces of Timber or Planks, 
which raiſe, and bear them 


up, are call'd Comings of the ; 


Hitches. See Seuttle-. 


HAWSER 3 is a great Rope, 


or a ſort of a (mall Cable; ſerving 
for various Uſes a-board a Ship; 
as, to faſten the Main and Fore- 
Shrowds ;, to warp a Ship by as 
fhe lies at Anchor, and wind 
her up to it by a Capſtan, Oc. 
And a Great Ship's Hawſer, may 
ſerve for a Cable to the Sheat- 
Anchor of a Small Ship. 


HAWSES, are great Holes 


under the Head of the Ship, 
thro' which the Cables run, when 
ſhe lies at Anchor. | | 


Bold-Hawſe ; that is, when 


the Holes are high above the 
Water. | 


Freſh the Hawſe ! or, Veer out 


more Cable ! is when part of the 
Cable thar lies in the Hawſe is 


fretted or chaf'd, and tis re- 


quir'd that more Cable may be 
Veer'd eu', ſo that another part 
of it may reſt in the Harſe. 


F rech 
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Frei the Ham ſe ! that is, Lay 
rew Pieces upon the Cable in the 
Har ſe, to preſerve it from fret - 
ting. | 

e in the Hiwſe ; that is, 
when the Cable endurcs a vio- 
lent Streſs, 

Clearing the Hawſe : When 
two Cablcs that come thro' ſeve- 
ral Hawſes ate twiſted and en- 
tangled one with the other, the 
Untwiſting of them, is call'd 
Clearing the Hawſe. | 

Thwart the Hawſe, or Rides 
| upon the Hawſe 3 that is, when 
a Ship lies thwart, or croſs, or 
with her Stern juſt before ano- 
ther Ship's Hawſe. 


HAWSE-FULL To Ride Hinſe- 


ſull, See Ride, 

HEAD of a Ship, or Boat; 
that 1s, the Fore-part, The 
Chaſe ſtands right a-Head ; that is, 
right before us. . 

HEAD-LAND. See Land. 

HEAD-LINES, are the Ropes 
of all Sails which are next to 
the Yards, and by which the 
Sails are made faft ro the Yards. 

HEADS, Rung-Heads, See 
Rung, : | 

HEAD - SAILS, are thoſe 


which belong to the Fore- 


maſt and Boltſprit; for tis they 
that govern the Head of the 
Ship, and do make it fall of, 
and keep out of the Wind: And 
theſe, in Quarter- Winds, are the 


chief Drawing-Sails. 


HEAD-SEA, is when a great 
Billow, or Wave of tte Sea, 


meets the Ship right a-head, as 
ſhe ſails in her Courſe, ' 


——_—_— 


HEAVE ! That is, to throw 
away: As, Heave it Over board! 
that is, Fling it Oyct-board ! 

Hedving at the Capſtan ; that 
is, tutning about the Capſtan. 

Heave and Set; that is, when 
a Ship being at Anchor, riſes. 
and falls, by the force of the 
Waves, then ſhe is ſaid to Heare 


and Set, | 
Heaving 22 Sce Peel. 
Heave the Lead See Lead. 


HEEL : If a Ship lean on 
one fide, whether the be a- 
ground, or a-float ; then tis ſaid, 
She Hels a-Starboard, or a-Port ; 
Or that ſhe Heels offward, or to 
the Shore; that is, enclines more 
to one fide than the other. 
HEEL of the Maſt ; ſignifies 
that part of the Foot of any 
Maſt which is par'd away ſlant- 
ing on the Aftward ſide thereof, 
in order that it may be Stay'd 
aftward on , The Heels of the 
Top-Maſts are Squares. 
HEIGHT of the Sun, or Star, 
is an Arc of a Verticak-Circle 
intercept:d between the Sun, or 
Star, and the Horizon. The 
Knowlege of this, when taken at 
Noon, is of great Uſe in Naviga* 
tion, in order for finding the 
Latitude of the Place the Ship is 
in, or Diftance of the Zenith 
from the Equator. 
 Meridiar- Height. 
d an. „ 
HELM, or Tiller, of a Ship; 
is that Piece of Timber which is 
faſlen'd into the Rudder, and ſo 
comes forward into the Stcerage, 
or Place where he at the Heln 
Ddd Stects 


See Mcri- 
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EL 
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Steers the Ship, by holding the 


Whipftaff in his Hand. Some 
Ships have a Wheel, like thoſe 
in Crares , placed between 
the Quarter-Dech and Coach; 
which has ſeveral Advantages, to 
what the Comaion Methods 
Hare - 

Bear up the Helm I that is, Let 
the Ship go more Large before 
the Wind. 

Helm a Mid-ſtip ' or, Right 
the Helm ! that is, Keep it Even u 
with the Middle of the Ship. 

Bear up Round / that is, Let 
the Ship go directly before the 
Wind, in the middle, between 
her two Sheats. 

Port the Helm that is, Put 
tie Helm over to the Left · ſide 
of the Ship ! 

Starboard the Helm / 
Put it to the Right- ide of the 
Ship. 

Eaſe the Helm] Cee Eaſe. 

HEMIS!HERE ; is the Half 


of a Sphere, or Globe, when 'tis 
ſuppoſed to be cut thro' the 


Centre, in the plane of one cf 
Its great Circles. 

Thus, the Equator divides the 
T:rrefiital Globe into the Nor- 
thern and Southern Hemiſpheres. 

The Meridian divides the Globe 


into the Eaflern and Weſtern He- 


miſpberes. | 


The Horizon divides the Globe : 


Into the -Upfer and Lower He- 
mijpheres 

HEMISPHERES, are al; d, thole 
| Mips or Draughts of the Heavens, 
Conſtellations, c. that are 


uſually made for the Benefic of 
$ Nav: gators. 


* 


that is, 


HIT CH; is to catch hold of 
any thing with a Hook, or Rope, 
to hold it faſt: As, Huch the 
Fiſh-Hook to the Fluke of the An- 
chor / That is faid, when they 
are about to weigh the 4. 
cbor. 

Hitch the Tackles into the Rirgs 
of the Boat! hat is ſaid, when 
the Boat is to be Hoiled in. 


HOISE 3 is to Hale up any 


thing into the Ship; cr getting 


up a Yard, Mr. As, Hoiſe up 
the Tard. 'Hhiſe the Water in! 
&c. 


HOLD ; is that part of a Ship 


etween 'the Keelſon and the | 


Lower-Deck : Wherein, divided 
by Bulk-Heads, are the Powaer- 
Room, Bread- om, Steward s. 
Room, &c. And in a Merchant. 
man, all the Goods, and Lading 
in general, are Stow d in the 


Hold. 


To Stow, the Hold ; is to take 
Goods into the Hold. 

Predy the Hold. See. Predl. 

To Rummidge the Hold; is to 
Remove, or Clear, the Goods 
and Things therein. 
HOLD- OFF: 
the Cable at the Capſtan, if it 
be very ſtiff and great, or have 
lain long in a Slimy or Oazy- 
Ground; unleſs that part of it 
' which 'tis heav d in by, be hal'd 
away hard from the Capſtan, the 


Cable will Surge, or flip back: 
© Therefore, ic muſt be 


aled a- 
way as faſt as it comes in, that 
the Cable may keep cloſe about 
the Whelps , and this Work is 
call d, Hiding off 


e 


De % ont e omcn BL 7 


In Heaving in | 
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ſpeaking of a Ship under Sail, He 
keeps his C:urſe ' Right for- 
ward, 25 
' HOOKS 5 are thoſe fork'd 
Timbers, in a Ship, which are pla- 
ced directly upon her Keel, as 
well in her Run, as in her Rabe. 
Foot-HOOKS ; the ſame with 
Futtocks ; Which ſee. + | 
Boat-HOOK ; a Hook uſed to 
Fend off the Boat from Bruiſing. 


$hear-HOOKS ; are Hol, like 


Sickles, fix d in the Ends of the 
Yard-Arms, that if a Ship un- 
der Sail come to Board her, thoſe 
Shears may cut her Shrowds, 
and fo ſpoil her Tacklings : But 


becauſe they are ſo ſubje& to 


break their- own Yards, and cur 
the Ropes that come from the 
Top ſails, they are now very 
ſeldom uſed. - | 
Can-HOOKS, being made faſt 
tothe End of a Rope, with a 
Nooſe, (like that which Brewers 
uſe to {ling or carry their Bar- 
3 on,) and made [ſe of for 
ings. . | 
L2off-HOOKS, is a Tackle with 
two Hooks; one, to hitch into a 
Cring'e of the Main or Foe- 
Sail, in the Bolt-Rope, at the 
Leetch of the Sail, by the Clew 3 
and the other is to hitch into a 


Strap which is ſplic'd to the 
8 Cheſiree ; Their Uſe is, to pull 


down the Sail, and ſuccour the 
Tackles in a la'ge Sail, and ſtiff 
Gale, that all the Streſs may not 
bear upon the Tack. It is alſo uſed, 


when the Tack is to be ſeiz d 


more ſecure: And to take off, 


A Holds his own : That is, 


or put on a Bmer, or Drab. 

bler. 9 5 
Cat-HOORKS, See Cat. | 
HORIZON ; is that Circle of 


the Sphere which divides the 


Heavens and the Earth into Two 
Parts; an Upper, and a wer. 

Senſible HORIZON ; is that 
Circle which limits our sight, 
and may be conceiv'd to be made 
by ſome great Plain, or the 
Surface of the Sea, | 

It divides the Terreſtrial Globe 
into Two Parts; the one Light, 
the other Dark; which are ſome- 
times greater, or leſs, according 
to the Condition of the Place. 

It D:termines the Viſible Ri- 
ſing. and Set ing of the Sun, 
Moon, or Stars, in any particular 
Latitude. For when any of theſe 
appear juſt at the Zaſtern Part of 
the Horizon, tis then ſaid to 
Riſe 3 and when it does ſo ar 
the Weſtern Part, tis then ſaid 
to Ser, | 55 

Rational or Real Horizen ;. is 
a great Circle which Divides the 
Globes into Two Equal Parts, 
or Hemiſpheres : And the Poles 
thereof, aie the Zenith ani 
Nadir; or the Two Points, one 
dir. tly over cur Heads, the 
other oppoſit to it under our 
Feet. OY 880 

From this, the Altitude of the 
Sun, or Stars, is Accounted, 
which is their Height above the 
Horiz'n. | Dr rob 

This Circle is Repreſ:nted by 
the Card of the Mariners- Chf, 


which is Divided into 32 Points, 


See Comp⸗ſ.. 
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Rigbt-HORITON; is that which 
cuts the Equator at Right An- 
Lles. | | C0 
Oblique-HORIZON ; is that 


which cuts the Equator Oblique- 


y. bs 
| Parallel- HORIZON; is that 
here the Pole of the World is 


the Zenith : Or is that Horizon 


which either is in the Equator, or 
ſome Parallel to it. 

HORIZONTAL ; that is, Pa- 
rallel to the Horizon. 


HORSE; is a Rope made faſt 


to the Fore-Maſt-Shrowds, ha- 
ving a Dead-Man's-Eye at its 
End, thro' which the Pennant 
of the Spritſaii-Sheats is recv'd; 
It's Uie is, to keep the Spritſail- 
Sheats clear of the Flvk:s of the 
Anchor. . 
- HORSE ; is alſo, that Rope 
which is made faſt to the Shrowds, 
to preſerve him that heaves the 
Lead there, from falling inco the 
SCA. 


times fo ca'led : As alſo, thoſe 
ſhort Maps that are ſeiz'd to the 
middle of the Top- maſt and To; - 
Gallant· maſt- Stay, whercin are 
recv'd the Top- ſail and Top Gal- 
iant ſail Bow- line.. 

_ HOUND3 ate Holes in the 
Cheeks, at the Top of the 
Maſts, thro' which the Tres run, 


to Haile the Yarcs: The Top- 


Malt has but one Hole or Hound, 
and one Tie, 

. HOWKER, or Mucre; is a 
Veſſel, common with the Dutch, 
bui't ſomewliat like a Fink, but 
Maſted and Rigg'd like a Hoy : 


-- 


HORSES; the Waps are ſome- 


They'l} Sail well, and that near the 
Wind: Tney Tack ſoon and ſhort, 
and Live in any Sea. The Largeſt 
Houkers carry about 200 Tuns; 
others there are cf 50 or co 
Tuns: One of theſe, Mann'd with 
five or fix Sailors, is ſufficient to 
make an Eaſt-India Voyage. 

HOWSING -IN : After a Ship 
is paſt the Breadth of her Bear- 
ing, and that ſhe is brought in 
too narcow to her Upper Works, 
ſhe is ſaid to be Houſed- in, that 
is, Pinched in. 

HOWLE : When the Futtocks, 
or Foot-Hoihs of a Ship.are Seart'd 
into the Ground-Timbers, and 
Bolted; and the Plank laid on 
them up to the Orlop; the 
Carpenters ſay then, They begin 
to make the Ship. Howe. 

HOY, or Hu); is a ſmall 
Veſſel, or Bark, whoſe Yards 
are not a-croſs, nor the Sal 
ſquare, like choſe of other Ships: 
Her Sails are cut like a Miſen 
ſa that ſhe can ſal reaier the 
Wind, than a Veſſel with Croſs- 
Sail can do. 

HOYSE ; the ſame with Hoiſe: 
Which ſee, 8 

HULK3 ; are large Veſlels, 
having their Gun-Cecks from 
113 to 150 Feet Long; and from 
31 to 40 Feet Broad: They 
contain from 400 to 1071 Tuns: 
Their Uſe is chiefly for ſetting 
Maſts of Ships, and the like. | 

HULL of, a Ship 3 is the full 
Bulk, or Main Body of a Ship, | 
withcut Maſts, or any Rigging, 
from Stem to Stern. | 


To 
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To Stribe a Hull; that is, in a 
Storm, to lie cloſe and obſcurely 
ja the Sea, or tarry for ſome 
Conſort, bearing no Sail, with 
the Helm laſh'd a- Lee. | 

To Hull, or Lie a-Hull, or 
Hulling 5, is ſaid of a Ship, when 
either in a dead Calm, ( to pre- 
vent her beating the Sails againſt 
the Miſts, by Rolling; ) or in a 
Storm, when ſhe cannot carry 
them, ſhe takes all her Sails 
in, ſo that nothing but her 
Maſts, Yards and Rigging are 
abroad; the Helm is laſh'd faſt 
to the Lee-{1de of the Ship: In 
this Condition, if ſhe is a good 
Sailer, ſhe will lie eaſily under 
the Sea, and make her Way one 
Point before the eam. 

. RULLOCK of 4 Sail; is a 
Piece of the Miſen, or fome 
other Sail, part open'd or left 
looſe, all the reſt being faſt made 
up to the Yard-Arm 3 its Uſe is, 
to keep the Ship's Head to the 
Wind. In caſe a Ship will not 
Weerher-Ceil, to lay her Head 
the other Way; looſe a Hulloci 
of her Fore-ſails, and then change 
the Helm to the Weather-ſide ; 


by that means, ſhe is made to 
fall off, and to lay her Head 


where her Stern was before. 


HunRICAN, is a moſt fu- 


rious' Storm, which the Meſt- 
Indies, and eſpecially the Caribbe- 
Iſlands, are ſubje&-to 3 and 


which fo dreadfully affli& them, 


in or about the Month of August. 
Their Extent. and Continuance 
is but (mall, nor do they happen 
Yearly ; but then their Violence is 


unconceivably ſtrange; and their 
Effects wondertully ſurpriſing 3 
the Sea flies in the Air in a ter- 
rible manner, and drowns all 
the adjacent Ground; inſomuch 
that Ships have bin driven 
over the Tops of high Trees, 
many Leagues in the Land, and 
there let. ref Ac 
HYCROGRAPHY, is the Art 
which teaches how to Deſcribe 
and Meaſure the Sea; giving an 
Account of its Tides, Coun er- 


Tides, Soundings, Bays, Gulfs, 


Creeks, (Fc. As alſo the Rocks, 
Sheives, Sands, Shoals, Promons 


tories Harbours, Diſtance from 


one Port to another; and other 


Things remarkable on the 
G 5 5; cha 
HYDROGRAPHICAL- Charts, 


exe certain Sea-Maps, Delineated 
for the Uſe of Pilots, and other 
Mariners, wherein are mark'd 
all the Rhumbs, or Points of the 
Compaſs : As alſo the Rocks, 
Shelves, Sands, and Capes; And 
the Meridians drawn Parallel o e 


to another. See Charts. 


1 


ACK; 1s that Flag that is 


hois'd up the Sprit ſail- Top- 
maſt- Head of a Ship. See 


wich the Croſs- Staff. See Staff. 
JEAR-CAPSTAN, or Feer- 

Capſtan. See Capſtan. | 
JEER-ROPE, See Rope. 


JEESS; 


_ 
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Ixus; As. To be brou;ht to 
tbe Jeers, ( ſpeaking cf one to 
de puniſn d at the Jeer- Capſtan.) 
Sce under the word Duc bing. 
JETSOYN, is a Thing cait out 
of a Ship, being in Danger of 
Wrack, and beaten tothe Shore, 
by the Waters, or caſt on the 
Shore by'the Mariners. | 
IMPREST. See, To Man a 
. 
IRON-SICK ; is ſaid of a 
Ship, whoſe Bolts, Spikes, or 
Nails, are ſo eaten with Ruſt, 
as. to ſtand hollow in the Planks, 
and to make her Leake. This is 
prevented, by putting Lead o- 


ver all the Bolt-eads under 
Wa'er. 


JONKS, or Fonques ; are Vel- 


ſels very common in the Eaſt- 
Indies: They are about the Big- 
neſs of our F- Boats; but differ 


in Form of Building, according 


to the different Methods of the 


Nations, in thoſe Parts, my 


belong to. 
Their Sails, oftentimes, are 
2 of Reeds and of Matts; 


their Anchors are e 


of Woad. 


JOURN AL, at Sea, is a Book | 


kept by the Officers of a Ship; 
where an Account of her Way 


is duly inſcrted, as alſo, the 
Changes of the weather, with 


all Remarkable Accidents, and 
Occurrences. 


ISLAND, or ISLE, is 2 Tract 


Water 


i : 


Iv 


of Dry Land, en Fm 


1. ISLANDS behnging to 
EUROPE, are, 


The Anheben Iſlands, ly: 
ing South of Europe. 

The Azores, or Weſtern Iflands, 
lying Weſt of ain. 

The Britannic Iſlands , ing 
North of France. 

The Scandinavian Iſlands, ly- 
ing in the Nerth and Baltic. 
Oy 

The Iſland of Ice-land, Iy1 ing 
ing Weſt of $ candinauia. e 


2. ISLANDS belonging to 
ASIA, are, | 


Ceylon, and the Maldives, y- 
ing Weſt of the Iſles of Sunda. 
The Iſlands of Surdz, lying 
Weſt of the Mol uccoes. 

The Mo!nccoer, lying South of 
the Philippine 1flles. 


The Ladron Iſles, lying Eaſt 


of the Philippine. 


The Philippine Iſles, lying 
South-Weſt of the Japan Iles, 


The Fapan Iſlands, lying Eaſt 
of China. 


3. 75 LAN DS TY. to 


The 2 hug Weſt of | 
Barbary. 

The C anary iſlands lying Weſt 
of Bildulgerid. 
The Cape de Verde Illes, 1yi ing 
Weſt- of Nezroland. 

St. Thomas's Mud, hing Weſt 


of Ethiopia, 
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The Princeſs Iſland, lying Weſt 
of Ethiopia. | 

St. Helena, lying Weſt of 
St. Thomas. 3 

Iſle of Aſcenſion, ly ing North- 
Eaſt of St. Helena. wen 
Madagaſcar, or St. Lawrence, 
I: ing Eaſt of Erbiopia. 

The Ifles of Comore , lying 
North-Weſt of Madagaſcar. 


=> 
* 


4 ISLANDS belmging to 
; AMERICA, are, 


Newfoundland, lying Eaſt of ; 


Terra Canadenſiss | 
California, lying Weſt of Nova 
Granada, * 
Terra del Fuogo, lying South 
of Terra Magellinie. 
The Antilles, Greater and 
Leſſer, CE 
The Greater Antilles, are Cuba, 
Jamaica, Hiſpantola, Porta-rico, all 
Eaſt of New Spain. 
The Leffcr Antilles : As, 
Caribee Iſles, lying South-Eaſt 
of the Greater Antilles, 
The Sorov2nto, lying North of 
Terra- Firma. | 
The 'Lucayes, or the Bahama 
Illes, lying . South-Eaſt of Flo- 
rida. C 
B rmndas, or Summer. Iſles, ly- 
ing Eaſt of Florida. 


ISrMus, is a narrow Neck 
of Land annexing a Peninſula to 
the Continent, by which People 
may go into the one from the 
ds in Europe; The Iſtmus of 
Corinth, joining Morea to Greece, 


ſula Indiæ intra Gangem. 


* 


* 
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The Iſtmus of Taurica Cher« 
ſoneſus, joining Taurica Cherſo- 
neſus to Little Tartary, © 

In Aſia ; The Iſtmus of Ma- 
laces, joining Malacca to Penin- 

In Africa ; The Iſtmus of Smeg, 
joining Africa and Aſia. 

In America ; the I/lmus of Pe 


nama, joining Mexico to Peru. 


; JUNKES, ſignifies only, Old 


Hawſers. | 
 JURY-MAST, See Maſts. 


K 


ECK LE; To Keckle the 
Cable, or Boli-Rope, is to 
Serve it, or bind ſome my þ 
Ropes, or Old Clouts, about it; 
to prevent the Gable from galling 
ing in the Hawſe, or Bolt- Rope 


from doing fo againſt the Ship's 


Quarter. 8 = 

| KEDGER 5 Or Kedge- Anchor. 
Sec Anchor... A 

_ KEDGING ; is when a Ship js 
brought up and down in a nar- 
row River, the Wind being con- 
trary to the Tide, and yet ſhe is 


to go with the Tide; then ſet 


the Fore. Sail, Foxe - Top- Sail, and 


 Miſen-Sail , and let the Ship 
drive with the Tide 


di e, ſo that 
they may flat ber about: And if 
ſhe happen to come over near 


the Shore, then having a ſmall 
Anchor in the Head of the Boat, 


with a ſmall Hawſer faſten d to 
it from the Ship, which let drop 
in the middle of the Stream, and 

Dddqg this 
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K N E 


this will wend, or turn her Head 
about : When ſhe is come fully 
about, they lift up the Anchor 
again; and this Working, js to 
Ked;e, or Keaging 3 aud this An- 
chor is call'd Keager. 
KEEL, is the firſt or loweſt 
Piece of Tinter in a Ship; it 
lies in the very bottom of her 
Hull, cne End whereof is at the 
Stern, the other at the Stem; 
and into this are all the Ground- 
| Timbers and Hooks faſten'd and 
bolted fore and aft. 285 
Falſe-KEEL 3 is a Keel put on 
under the firſt, in caſe the Ship 


1 
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and Roll top much. 

Rank KEEL; that is, a deep 

Keel ; ſuch as will keep the Ship 

from Rolling. N 
REEI-HALE, or Keel-Rake. 
See Dychin g. 1 1 

K EEI-ROPE. See Rope. 

KEELSON, is a long Piece of 

Timber, like the Keel, laid over 
the Floor-Timbers of a Ship, ly- 

ing within, as the other 'with- 

out, and directiy over it; and 
Faſt bound together with ſtrong 

Iron-Bolts thro' the Timbers 
andi all. 15 . 

KENkS, are Doublings in a 
Rope, or Cable, when Handed 

in or out, ſo that it does not 

run cafie: Or when any Ro 
makes Turns, or Twiſts. 2 
does not run free in the Block, 

then tis ſaid to make Kenky, . 

* *RETCH, is 2 Yeffel ſmaller 
than, and ſomething like a Hoy ; 
but is ſo built, that twill endure 
god lire in any Sg, er Weather 


. 


be Shallow, and ſo Over. floaty, 


— 


whatſoever, and ſails very well: 
ſuch Veſſels are very vſeful and 
one: to attend upon great 
hips, for carrying their Stores, 
and other N: ceflaries. Y 
 BOMB-KETCHES, or BOM 
Ships, are thoſe Veſſels, wit 
Mortar-Pieces on-board, which 
are employ'd in Bombarding an 
Enemy's Sea-Port-Towns, Oc. 
KEVELS, or Cbevils, the ſame 
with Knevels; which ſee. 
KNAVELINE, is a Rope 
made taſt to the Main or 
Fore-Top, whence it come; 
down by Ties to the Ram-beud, 
where tis reey'd thro? a ſmall 
Piece of Wood, and fo brought 
to the Ship's-ſide, and hal'd 
taught to the Rails: Their Uſe 
is, to keep the Ties and Halliards 


(when New) from turning 4. 


bout one another. 
KNECKS, the ſame with 
Kenks ;, which ſee. | 
KNEES, are Crooked Pieces 


of Timber, bow'd like a Knee, 


that binds the Beams and Fut. Þ 
rocks together, being bolted faſt | 
into them both: ſome of theſe | 


ſtand right up and down, ſome 


along Ship; they are uſed about 
gll the Decks : ſome ſaw'd or 
hew'd to that form, and ſome 
growing ſo, naturally, which are 


| pe certainly the beſt for Service. 
or Twiſts. and 


KNEE-TIMBERS, are thoſe | 
Timbers which are fit and uſeful | 


for making {Knges of, in Bailding | 
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Carling-KNEES. See Carling. 
Knee of the. Head ; that is, the 
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* KNETTLES,; are two Pieces 
of Spun-Yarn, put together un- 
twiſted, with a Kqot at cach 
End, to ſeize a Biock, Rope, 
or the like. 


 _ KNEVELS, or Keve's, are 
{mail Pieces of Wood, naii'd to 


the laſide of the Ship: Their 
Uſe is, to Belay the Shears and 
Tachs unto. | 

_ KNIGHTS ; are two thick 


- monly Carv'd like a Man's Head, 
with four Shiters in each 
three for the Halliards, and one 
for the Top-Ropes to run in. 
Fore-K NIGHTS, is that which 
ſtands faſt bolted to the Beams, 
abaft the Fore- Maſt. 

Main-K NIGHT, is that which 
ſtands abaft the Main- Maſt. 

KNOTS uſed at Seca, are di- 
ſtinguiſh'd into theſe; viz, 

Wale-KNOT, is a round Knot 
ſo made with the Lays of a Rope, 
that it cannot ſlip z and ſerves 
for Sheats, Tacks, and Stop- 


pers. 
Bon- Line-KNOT is ſo firmly 
made, and faſten'd to the Cren- 
gles of the Sails, that they muſt 
break, or the Sail ſplit, before 
*twill ſlip, | 
Sh:ep - Shan -KNOT, is to 
ſhorcen a Rope without cutting 
ir, which may be preſently 
looſen'd, and the Rope not the 
/ oy nn: 
KNOTS on the Tag- Line, are 
the Diviſions of it, which uſually 


are Seven Fathom, or Forty- 


two Feet aſunder ; tho“ they 
really ſhould be Fifty Feet. Aud 


Shi 


as many Knots as the Log - Lire 
runs out in Half a Minute, ſo 
many Miles does the Ship ſail in 
an Hour ; ſuppoſing her to run 
at the ſame Rate, See Log, 


4: 


I ABOUR: Ar Sea, a Ship 
ſhort Pieces oi Wood, com- 


is ſaid to Labour, when ſhe 

Rolls and Toſſes much, 
LADDERS, in a Ship, are di- 
ſtinguiſh'd into Three ſorts 3 


Li. | 


Bolt- Sprit. LADDER, which is 
at the Beak-Head , made faſt 
over the Bolt-Sprit, to get upon 
it when there is Occaſion. EE 

Entring-LADDER , made of 


Wood, and is placed in the 
Waft of the Ship. 


Gallzry-LADDER, made of 
Ropes, and hung over the Gal- 
lery, and Stern of Ships, for to 
come out, or go into a Boat by, 
in Foul- Weather, and High- 


LADLE, is an Inſtrument 
to Load the Guns with Pow- 
der. | 

LAGAN, Lagon, or Ligan, is 


a Wrack which lies in the bot- 
tom of the Sca. 8 
_ LAND+FALL ; that is, to 


Fall in with the Land, 
A Good Land-Fall, is when a 
makes or -ſces the Land 
as ſhe expected, or according to 
her Reckoning : And, 
A Bad Land-Fal, ſigniſics the 
contrary. OP 
LAND- 


— 


LAS 


| a 


Sight of it. | 1 5 880 
ILAN . Lob'd, is when Land 


Hes all round the Ship, ſo that & 


no Point of the Compaſs is open 
to the Sea; And if ſhe is at 
Anchor in ſuch a Place, ſhe 15 
ſajd to ride Land- Lock d; and 
therefore is concluded to ride 
fafe from the Violence of Winds 
and Tides, | | 
LAND-Mark, is any Moun- 
tain, Rock, Steeple, Wind- mill, 
2 Tree, or the like, near the 
Sea-fide. As ſuch a Steeple is a 
Land- Mark to Sea-faring Men, 
I. AND is ſbut in; that is ano- 
ther Point of Land, hinders 
the Sight of that which the 
Fhip came from. _ 
IAD to; The Ship lies Land- 
10 That is, She is ſo far off the 
Shore, that ſhe can but juſt Ken 
(or diſcern) it, my 
- LAND-Turn, is a Wind that 


blows from the Shore, in the. 


Night, at certain Times, in moſt 
OA •·ůãuuůZů 8 

To Set the Land; that is, to 
ſee by the Compaſs how it 
bea s. 


A HEAL-LANb, or a Point 


of Land, is that which lies far- 
ther out than the reſt. Sce Point. 
IANGREL Shot, is a Shot 
ſometimes uſed at Sea, made of 
two Bars of Tron, with a Joint 
in the middle, by means of 


which it may be ſhorten'd, and 
fo the better put into the Gun; 


at each end there is a Half- 
Bullet either of Lead or Iron: 


LAN D-Layd, or, To Lay the 
Lind; that is, juſt to, loſe the 


Tris Shot, when Diſcharg'd, flics 
out at Length; and therefore 
will do che more Execution 
amongſt the Enemy's Rigging, 


TC. 

LANNIARDS, or Lanniert, 
are imall Rope; reey'd into the 
Dead- Men's-Eyes of all Shrowds ; 


either to flacken them, or to 


ſet them taught: The Stays of 
all Mafts are ſet tuugbt by Lan- 


LARBOARD, is the Left - hand- 
fide of the Ship, when you 
ſtand with your Face towards the 
Head. Os EY 

LARGE: A Ship goes Large; 
that is, ſhe goes neither before 
the Wind, nor pon the Wind, 
bur, as it were, -Quartering be- 
tween both, with a freſh Gale, 


and all Sails drawing. 


To Sail with a Lage Wind; 
that is with a Fair Wind. 

LASH, or Lice, ſigaifies, to 
Bind, or Make faſt; As, To Laſh 
the Bonnet to the Courſe; or tbe 
Drabler to the Bonnets. Allo, the 
Carpenter takes care that the 
Spare-Tards be Lafh'd faſt to the 
Ship's Side. And in a Rolling- 
Sea, the Gunners mind that the 
Guns be well Laſh'd,- leſt they 
ſhould break looſe. Y 

LASHERS, are thoſe Ropes 


only, which bind faſt the Tackles, 


and* the Breechings of the 
Ordnance, when haled, or made- 
faſt within Board, ' © 

 LASKETS, are ſmall Lines, 
like Loops, ſow'd to the Bonnets 


and Drablers of à Ship, for to 


Laſh or Lace the Bopnets to the 


Com ſes, 


LAT 


— 
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Courſes, or the Drablers to the 
Bonnet. 8 
LASKING 3 The Ship goes 
Lishbing : That is, She goes nei- 
ther by the Wind, nor direftly 
before the Wind: And tis much 
the (ame wih going Large, or 
Veering , that % going with a 
Ouatterly Wing. 
Ear ClEs, or Latchete, the 
ſame with Laskets 3 which ſee. 


LATITUDE of 4 Place, on 
the Su face of the Globe, is an Arc 


of the Meridian intercepted be- 


tween the Zenith of the Place, 
and the Equinoctial; and there- 
ſore is always Equal to the Height 
of the Pole of the World from 


the Horizon, Hence, the Diſtance 


of a Ship, from the Equino&tal, 
either North or South, counted 
on the Meridian, is her Lati- 
tude : So that if a Ship fail 
from the EquinoFial, or from 
a Leſſer Latitude to a Greater, 
ſhe is ſaid to Raiſe the Pole: But 
if ſhe ſail towards the £quino#1al, 
or from a Greater Latitude to a 
Leſs, ſhe is ſaid to Depreſs the 
Pole. And in order to find the 
Latitude of a Place : 

Firft, There muſt be given, 
the Sun's Declination : Which is 
taken from ſome Correct Tables 
of the Sun's Declination. See 
Declinatlon, 6 
Secondly, 
Altitude : Which is taken by a 

Re; "75 | 
' Thirdly, There muſt be given, 
the Sun's Poſition, or Situation 
pon the Meridian, Northwards, 


The Sun's Meridian 


— — - 


or Southwards, in reſpe& of the 
Zenith of the Place: And this is 
taken by the Magnetic - Compaſe; 
that is, by Set /ig the Sun, A 


Alſo, *tis neceſſary to Obſerve, | 


1. That the Zerith is always in 
the Meridian, and alwa)s go De- 
grees diſtant from the Horizon. 

2. That if the Meridian 417i. 
tude of the Sun be Subtrafted- 
from go Degrees, the Remainder 
is the Sun's Diſtance from the 
Zenith, | | 
© 7 That if the Meridian Alti 
tude of the Sun be 90 Degrees, 
then the Sun is the Zenith. ö 

4+ That the Diſtance of the 
Zenith from the Equator, is the 
Latitude of the Place; and is al- 
ways Equal to the Elevation of 
the Pole. FO ET: 

$- That if the Equator Croſs 
the Zenith, then the Place lies 
under the Equator 3 and has no 
Latitude. | 3 

6. That if the Equator be 
North of the Zenith, then the 
Place is in Southern Latitude : Or 
if the Equator be South of the 
Zenith, then the Place is in 
Northern Lit tude : And vice- 
verſa, in each Particular. | 
7. That when the Sun is in 
the Equatcr, it has no Declinas 
tion, „ ay 
8. That when the Sun'is North 
of the Equator, it is in North 
Declination : Or when South of 
the Equator, in Southern Declina- 
tion : And vice-verſa, in each 


Theſe 


Particular. 8 
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Theſe being thorowly under- 
ſtood ; the Latitude of any Place 
is readily found, by the Rules 
given for Working an Obſervation, 
under the word Obſervation : 
Which ſee. . 

But to fiad the Latitude of 
a Place, by a Chart, ſee Mer- 
calor's Chart. | 


Midle- LATITUDE, is Huf 


the Sum of any Two given Li- 
tudes. | 

Middle - LATITUDE - Sailing. 
See Middle. ek tec. 

Difference of LATITUDE, is 
the Nor thing or Southing of a Sſup; 
or the Way gain'd, to the 
Northward or Somthward of the 
Place ſhe Departed from : Or 
tis the Difference between the 
.Fatitudes of any two Vlaces, 
ſhewing how far one of them is 
to the Soarhward or Northward 
of the other. And ttis eaſily 
found, by this Rule, (the La- 
titudes being given:) | 

1. If the Places are on the 
| ſame fide of the Equinocti il, their 
Difference 7s the Difference of 
Latitude ſought. | 
2. If the Places are on contrary 
fides of the EquinoQial, 1bat is, 
one in North, aui the other in South 
Latitude, their Sum 15 the Diffe- 
rence of Latitude ſought, 


| LAKE, is a ſmall Collection 


ol deepStanding-Water, intircly 


ſurrounded with Land, and ha- 


ving no viſible or immediate 
Communication with the Sea. 

© LAUNCH, fignifies, to put 
ent: As, Launch the Sþip / that 


—— 


is, Put her out of the Dock! 

Launch out the Capſtan-Bars ! 
that is, Put them out ! 

Launh aft, or forward on; 
that is, when Things are ſtow'd 
in the Hold, to put them more 
aft, or forward on. 

Launch, Ho! that is, when a 
Yard is Hoifed hi,h enough, 
Hoiſe no more! Or, in Pump- 
ing, if che Pu tp ſucks, Pump vo 
more ! | 

LAY the Lind. Sce Land, 

LEAD, as, Soundivg-Lead, or 
Deep-Se.-Lead, is Six or Seven 


Pound Weight of Lead, rear 2 


Foot long, and faſten'd at the 
End of the Sounding - Line, or 
Deey-Sea- Line. 

Heare the Lead; that is, to 
Sound, or to find where the 
Ship may fai!, by the Depth cf 
Waters. He that Heates the 
Lead, ſtands by the Horſe, or in 
the Chains, and ſings the Depth 
he finds. 8 

LEAGUE, is a Meaſure of 
Length commonly uſed at Sea, 
and is reckon'd to be Th:ce 
Engliſh Miles. 

LEAK, is a Hole in the Ship, 
thro' which the Water comes 
in. 1 
Spring 4 Teak; that is ſaid of 
a Ship that begins to Lab. 

To Stop a Leak. is to put into 
it a Plug wrapt in Okum, and 


well Tarr'd, or in a Tarpawling 


Clout, to keep the Water out; 
or nailing a Piece of Sheet-Lead 

upon the Place. Wn 
LEDGES, are ſwall Pieces of 
Timber lying a- nn 
che 


- 
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the Waſi-Trees to the Roof-Trees : 
They ſerve to bear up the Gra- 
tings or Nettings over the Halt- 
Deck. 5 | 

LEE, is a word of various 
Sigaifications 3 tho' generally, 
the Part oppoſite to the Wind, 
is meant by it: As, 

LEE-Shvre, is that SHore ag inſt 
which the Wind blows. 

LEE. Tach: Hate 4 Care of 
the L2e-Latch / That is, Take 
Care that the Ship don't go to 
the Lee-ward of her Courſe, or 
too much to Lee-ward, or too 
near the Shore, wt; 

 A-LES the Helm that is, 


put the Helm to the Lee -· ward - ſiae 


of the Ship. 

To Lie ty the Lee; or, To 
Come up by the Lee; is to bring 
the Ship ſo, that all her Sails 
may lie flat apainſt her Maſts 
and Shrowds, and that the Wind 
may come right upon her 
Eroad- ſide. 

LEE-Fang, is a Rope reev'd 
into the Cringles of the Courſes, 
to hale in the Bottom ot the 
Sail, that the Bonnets may be 
Laced on: As alſo, to Take in 
the Sail. | 

LEE-Seel. See Seel. | 

Leeward-Ship, is that which 
ſtands not ſo near the Wind. 

Leeward -· Tide. See Tide. 

Le- way. See Haß. 


LEETCH of a Fail, is the 
Outward Edge, or Skirt of the 
Sail, from the Eating to the 
Clew ; or the Middle of the Sail, 
between the Earing and the 
Clew, __.. 5 


Martnets ate made 


LT.eeteh- Eines, are ſmall Ropes 


made faſt to the ſeeich of che 
Top- ſails, (to which they only 
belong.) and reev'd into a Block 
at the Yard, cloſe by the Top- 
ſail-Ties : They ſcrve to hale in 
the Leetch of the Sail, when the 
Topſails are to be taken in. 

LEGS, are ſmall Ropes, of 
about a Foot in Length, put 
thro the Bolt-Ropes cf the Main, 
and Fore-ſail, in the Leerch of 
each; their Ends are ſpliced 
into themſelves : They have 2 
ſmall Bye, into which the 

faſt by two 
Hitches. = 

LET-Fall the Ma'n-ſail, Fore- 
ſai!, or Sprir-ſail ; is to put out 
thoſe Sails, when their Yards are 
hoiſed up aloft. . 

LEVANT: By this word is 
meant the Eaſt ern part of a Con- 
tinent: But with the Seamen, 
it ſignifies the Meaiterranean- 
Sed. 

LIEUTENANT, is an Officer 
on-board a Man of War, who, in 
the Captain's Abſence, Commands 
in Chief. See Officer, : 

LIFTS, are Ropes wiich b-- 
long, to the Yard-Arms of all 
Yards : They ſerve to Top the 
Yards, that is, to make the 
Ends of the Yards hang higher, 
or Lower, as Occaſion requires. 

Toj-Sail-Liſts, ſerve as Sheats 
for the Top-Gallamt-Tards. 7 

Standin. - Liſts, are thoſe of the 
Spritſai.-Tards. 1 

Topping the Lifts 3 that is, 


| haling of the Lifts : As, Top 
2 Starboard ! or, Top a 


Port! 
that 


8 
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LIN 


that is, Hale upon the Starboard, 
or Larboard-Lift / 
UGAN, the ſame with Lagan; 


which lee. 


LIGHTER ; is a Broad Large 


Boat, which goes with Sails- and 


Oars: They are very common 
in the River Thames ; and are 
uſed for cariying of Timber, 


Coals, and other Goods, vp and 


down the River: They are alſo 


uſed for Carrying Ballaſt, 8c, 


LIGHT-FRIGATE See Frigate. 
-LINBER-HOLES, are little 
Holes cut thro” the Floor-Tim- 
bers of a Ship, ſerving to let the 
Warer to the Well of the Pump : 
Which elſe would lie between 


thoſe Timbers where the Keel- 


LINE: Navigators uſually call 
the Equator, or Equinoctial- Line, 
ſimply the Line. And at Sea, 
they have a Ridiculous Ceremo- 


Rope runs, 


ny; That when Saizors Croſs 


the Line, or Tropic, that have 
not bin there before, they muſt 
Pay certain Forfeitures De- 
manded of them, or elſe be 


_ Duck'd, or Baptiz d, (as they 


call it,) either from the Main- 


| Yard-Arm, or otherwiſe: This 
Cuſtom is invio'ably uſed by 


moſt Nations, who practiſe it 
indiſpenſably in Eſt I dia Voya- 


ges; and each practiſes it diffe- 
rently; Nay; thoſe of the ſame 


Nation puts it in Execution in 


different manner. It is per- 
form'd, by ſome, thus, (by way 


of Baptiſm, as was ſaid before ; ) 
The Ship's Company Range 


themſelves in two Lanes, each © 


with a Bucket in his Hand, 
with Tubs of Sea- Water 
ready by them: Then the 
Bratſwain's Mate, or ſome ſuch 
Officer, com es to the Foot of 
the Main-Maſt, with Viſage all 
bedawb'd, and his Body all roll'd 
in Ropes, ſome hanging down 
from his Shoulders; and after 
him, in Order, there follows 
five or fix Sailors dreſs'd in a 
Ike manner: And holding in 
his Hand ſome Book of Naviga- 


tion; he that is to be Baptig d, 


comes and Kreels before him, and 


puts his Hand upon the Book, | 


and is obliged to Swear ſolemnly, 
and fincerely, That as often as 
there is O-cafion for Baptizing 
or Ducking Others, he will exer- 
ciſe upon them, the ſame Ce- 
remony as they are about to 
exercile upon him, without 
ever thinking to exempt them 
from it. After this, he ariſes, 
and gces towards the Head of 
the Veſſel, thorow the Lare of 


| Tubs, and Seamen who A:tend 


with Buckets full of Water, ſo 
that as he goes along, they 


throwing it upon him, he re- 


ceives his Baptiſm ſufficiently, 
LINES, are ſmall Ropes be- 
longing to the Ship; of which 
there be ſeveral, as Bon-L'nes, 
Bun- Lines, Xnave- Lines, Log- 
Lines, Smiting-Lines, Leeteh- Lines, 
Founding - Lines, & c. which ſee. 
LINE of Battle ; is the Diſpo- 
ſition of the Stations of a Flect, 


at the Time of an Engagement 
For the Order of Battle, is to 
draw as much as poſſible all the 


Ships 
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Ships into a Right Line, as well 


to gain and keep the Advantage 
of the Wind, as to run the ſame 
Board. Thoſe of the Van, 
Centre, and Rear, place them- 
ſelves in the ſame Line, when 
the Squadron, or Diviſion, are 
United: See Engagement. 
LIVE; To Live; that is, To 


Endure the Sea: As they ſay of 


à Bot, That it will Lve in any 
tolerable Sea; that is, It will 
Endure, or bear with, any Sta. 

LockERS, are thoſe little 
Boxes, or Seats, in a Ship, cor- 
trived to put or Stow any Thing 
in; as ia little Cupboards, or 
Cheſte. | 

LOG, is a little Piece of 
Weod of. a Triangular Form, 
with as much Lead in one end 
thereof, as will ſerve to make it 
ſwim upright in the Water ; at 
the other End is made fait to 
the. L12- Line. f 

LOG-LINE, is a ſmall Line, 
having the Lg tied to one End: 
Ts kept wound about a Rec! 
for that Purpoſe. The Le- Line 
for abcut 10 Fathom, in Small 
Ships, but more in Great ones, 
from the Log, has, or ought to 
have, no Knots, or Diriſions; 
becauſe ſo much fhould be al- 
lowed, that the Lg may be out 
of the Eddy of the Ship's 
Wake, before the Glaſs be turn'd 
up: But then the Knots begin, 
and ought to be at leaſt 50 Feet 
from one another; tho' the 
common Practice at Sea, is to 
have them but 7 Fathoms, or 


42 Feet diſtance, The Uſe of 


8 


the Log and L92-Line, is to make 
an Eſtimate of the Ship's Way, 


or Diſtance run, by Heaving the 
Log every Hour, or every wo 


Hours. 


To Heave the Log, is firſt to 
throw it into the W. ter, aud 


let it run away ſo far, as to be 


out of the Eddy of the Ship's 


Wake; then One having a Half- 


Minute-Glaſs ready in his Hand, 
turns it up, juſt when the firſt 
Knot runs off the Reel; and 
then the Line running eaſily off 


as the Ship move, when the 


Glaſs is out, he cries, Stop The 
other ſtops the Recl : Then 
they count the Knots run cut, 


as alſo the odd Fathoms, or Feet, 


(if there te any.) And they 
reckon ; For as many Knots as 
run out in Half a Minute of Time, 


ſo many Miles th: Ship ſails in an 
Hour ; and for every 5 odd Feet, 


4 10th Part of a Mile mit. 


Thus 4 Knots in Half a Minute, 
is 4 Miles an Har And 3 Knots, 
45 Feet in Half a Minute 
3 75 Miles an Hour. = 


The Common Diviſion of the 
Lag- Line, is grounded upon this 


Fuppoſition; That a Mile con- 


tains 5000 Feet, and 60 of ſuch 
Miles a Dezree ; whence a Degree 


would contain 3coo00 Feet. 


Now Half a Minute being the 
120th Part of an Hour, and the 
120 Part of 5000 Feet is 41,5, c. 


or near 42 Feet. So that 


many times 42 Feet as the Ship 
runs in Half a Minute, ſo many 
Miles ſhe runs in an ur- 
Therefc re, according to this 


Sa. 
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Suppoſition, 42 Feet muſt be the 


D ſtance between Knot and Knot 


upon the Log- Line. 

But this Suppoſition, and con- 
ſequently the Prazlice from it, 
15 altogether Erroneous : For a 
Degree is now actually found to 
contain 340000 Feet at lea't ; 
wherefore, a Minute, or a Mil“, 
muſt contain 6000 Feet, (which 
is the True Sea-Mile.) And 
fince Half a Minute is the 120th 
Part of an Hour, the 120th Part 
of 6000 Feet is 50 Feet: There- 
fore as many times 50 Feet as the 
Ship runs in Half a Minute, ſo 
many Miles muſt ſhe go in an 
Hour, ( ſuppoſing ſh: gocs at 
the ſam e rate; ) and for every 
s odd Feet, a 1oth Part of a 
Mile more; therefore, the Di- 
ſtance between Xxot and K not 


muſt be 50 Feet. | f 


LOG. BOARD, is a Board, or 


Table, divided uſually into Five 


Columns; The birſt Column 

contains the Hours of the Day, 
from Noon to Noon : In the 
Second Column is placed the 
Ship's Courſe : In the Third and 
Fourth Column is placed the 
Diſt ance run in Knots, Fathoms, 
and Half-Fathoms, or ſometimes 
Feet: In the Fifth Column is 


placed the Winds, Weather, Ac- 


t idents, & c. , | 
LOG-BOOK, is a Book C2» 


lum'd and Ruled, by ſome, like 


the L- Board, wherein the Lrg- 
Board's Account is every Noon 
Entred, with the Obſervaticns 
then made; And from hence 
tis Corrected, and Tranſcrib'd 
into the Journals. | 


Whence the following 


— 


LONG. BOAT. See Boat. 

LONSITUDE of a Place, is 
its Diſtance, ( meaſured upon 
the £quator, or ſome Parallel to 
it,) from the Firſt Meridian, 
which may be taken, ( at pleas 
ſure, either Eaſtward, or Weſt- 
ward; whence tis call'd Eaſtern, 
or Weſtern Longitude. And be- 
cauſe the Meridian of any Place 
Divides the Globe ( whoſe 
Who'e Circumference is reckon'd 
360 Degree! ) into Two Equal 
Parts, cal'd Hemiſpheres, the 
one Eaſtern, and the other 
Weftery : Therefore the Greateſt 
Lorgitude a Place can have, is 
that of 38» , or 180 Degrees. 

And firce the Longitude of 
Places is Meaſured either upon 


the Equator, or fome one of its 


Parallels, which continually de- 
creaſe towards the Poles of the 
Equator, or of the World, and yet 
are each of them divided into 
350 Equal Parts, or Degrees ; 
therefore the Degrees of Longi- 
tude ( according to this Defini- 
tion) are not every whre 
Equal one with the other, and 
conſequently do vary in their 
Proportion ro the ſame fort of 
Miles, as the Parallels, on which 
they are Meaſured, are more 
or leſs diſtant from the E;uaror, 
according to this Proportion: 
As the Co-Sine of the Latitude, 
To the Longitude in Degrees of 
the Parallel ; | 


Go is the Radius, 


To the Longitude in Degrees of 
tle Equator. | | 


TABLE, 


a. A th 
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TABLE, Shewing to every Degree of Latitude, : 
the Exact Number of Miles, Seconds, and Thirds, -Þ 
that are Anſwerable to One Degree in the Equator. | 


— — 


_ 


* — 
o - 


A. 


Min. Sec. & Th.( | Min, Sec. & Th. 


| (Min. SE. K 75. 
N of the E uator, of the Equator, Sof the Equator, | 
I | Equivalent to; g] Equivalent to] =- | Equivalent to 
E. 1 Deg, of the 8. 1 Deg: of the If 1 D. of the! 
I Parallel. x] I Parallel, 9 | 4 Parallel. 
D. M. S. I. P. N. 8. T.. N. 8. I.. 
1159 59 28 31 Fi 27 486129 5 9 
2 59 57 4832 50 52 59 [62 28 10 5 
3159 5s 433% 19 13 ||63] 27 14 22 | 
4] 59.51 13 34 49 44 3364 26 18 8 
W | i ſ9 46 1735499 8 56||65| 25 2t 26 | 
| 6] 59 40 16||36] 48 32 28 | |66] 24 24 17 
719 33 113747 55 66723 26 37 
89 24 58||38] 47 16 5068 22 28 | 
9] 59 IF 4139 46 37 44||69|21 30 8 [| 
1 | pug 10 [ol of S730 | [791,229.30 .16 | 
11 58 53 72 445 16 5721 1 ** 1 
1258 41 20 42 44 35 20 7218 32 28 
13 78 27 44434 52 f 73% 32 32 | 
1478 13 3 [4 43 10 17416 32 18 | 
236 | |75| 15 31 4 
15 7 49 32 45 41 49 4 75/14 30 5 


4 Degrees, 


LON. 
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Th on, That by the pre- 
ceding TH'BLF, having the 
Longitude of a Place, (_ whoſe 
Latitude is Kn:wn 5 ) the Me- 
riffional Diſtance, or its Eafting, 
and Weſling in Miles, from the 
Meridian of another Place, coun- 
ted in the Proper Parallel of 
Latitude, is eaſily found: That 
is, The Longitude may be tura'd 
into Miles, by Mulciplying the 
K 2 in the Longitude given, 


(ede falt roc) 466g 


| 'n Order for finding the Longi- 


rude of any Place, ris n: ceſ- 


ſary to Obſers e, 


1. That the Whole Circum- 
ference of the Heatens, which is 


reckon'd to be 360 Degrees, 
paſſes from Eaſt to Weſt, thro” 
the 'veridian of any Place, in. 
24 Hours; and conſequently, by 
15 Degrees m One 
42 One Degree in 4, Mutes 


Proportion, 


an Hour, &c. 
2. That the Longltude of any 


Place, T8 ing the Diſtance of _ 
idian from the Firſt 
Meridian, or oy Fixed: one.) 


its Me 


is ſound, by finding tre; Diffe- 
rence of ri ime be 


fitzt-Body, to one Meri 
and to the other: or the 
Dif \ turn'd into 
e ſought... 
3. That if the Celeſtia} Body 
comes ſooner, or earlier, to the make 


rence of 


Fit Meridian, than it does to 
Ai 221 


ween the coming 
= Point ef the Heavens, or 
4 


mmm 


by the Number of Miles Propor. 
tional to One Degree in the Lati- 
tude given. 

Thus the Lorg itude of Lisbon 
from London, is 10 Deg, Weſt, its 
Latitude 29 Deg. North : At. which 
Diſtance from the Equator ( by 
the Fable ) One Degree of 3-4 


gitude is eſteemed.” Equal to 


46, 37 44”. Therefore the 
Diſtance of Lisbon from the Mee 
ridian of London, is, 


! Mi es Weſt. 


Meridian of the Place whoſe Lon: 
gitude is ſought; then that Place 


lies in Weflern Longitude ; 3 If later, 
then in Eaſtern Longitude, 


and the Difference of Time 
between the coming of apy Ce» 
leſtial Body to the F irſt Meri- 
dian, and to the Meridian. of any 
other Place, and conſequently, 
the Longitude of that other 
Place, is tound by wy dee. 
ing dethods: 


1. To find the Lovgiryde 0 4 


Place, by an Eclipſe of the 
Moon. 


By a Cheb, or Watch, Auly 
Rectiſied, Obſerve at what Time 


the Moon, or any remarkable 


Spots thereof, enters into, or 
5 out of the Shade of the 
Earth; and compare the Time 


when any of theſe Circumſtances, 


happen at the. Place where you, 
Time of their happening at Lo 


the Obſervation, with the. 
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Firſt Meridian; The Difference 
of theſe two Timer, being turn'd 
into Degrees and Minutes, is the 
Longirude ſought, 


9 


II. To find the Longitude of « 
Place, 
Jupiter. 


by the Satellits of 


the ſame Sarelles at the Firſt 
Meridian; the Difference of Time 
reduced into Degrees, gives the 
Longitude ſought. 8 
re 
The Beginning or End of an 
Eclipſe of the Moon; The Immer- 
ſion, or Emerſion, of a Satelles of 
Fupiter, is Obſcrved ar à cer- 


By. a Cheb, or Watch, duly tain Place, to be at Eleven at 
Reified, Obſerve the Time of Night 3 But at London, it happens 


the Immerſion, or Ewerſion, of to be at 52 min. 


any of the ſaid Satellite: Which 
beirg compar'd with the Time 
of Immerſion, or Emerſion, of 


| paſt Vine. 
Requir'd, The Longitude of that 
Place from London? 


Anſw. 17 Deg. 


For 11 b. oo n. — gh. 52 m. = 1h. 8m, = 17 Deg. 


III. To find the tongithde of 


any Place, by a Clock, or 
other Automaton, ſo Con- 
trivd, and Made, as to keep 
the ſame Uniform, Juſt, or 
Regular Motion, in all Parts 
of the Earth. 


The Clock being ReRtified to 
the Time at the Firſt Meridian, 
or any Place from whence you 
Lepart,) ſhall, if duly attended 
afterwards, ſhew, in any Part of 
the World, the True Time at 
the Firſt Meridian, (or the 
Plate from whence you De- 
parted. 1 Wherefore, having 
found likewiſe (either by the 
Sun's Altitude in the Day, or b) 
ſume Star's Altitude in the Night. 
the True Time at that Place to 
which you are come 3 The Dif- 
ference between the Time thus 
found, and the 7ime of the 
Clock, being converted into De- 


trees aud Mmute s, thew the Lon- of Navization, Ed a 


gitude of the Place where you 
are. | 
Thus, inthe former Example 3 
The Index of a Regular Clock, or 
Automaton, Rectified to the Me- 
ridian of London, and carried to 
the Place where the Obſer vation 
was made, would point to 
52 min. paſt Nine; when the 
Hour of tke Nizht being found at 
that Place, by taking the Altitude 
of a Star, would be Eleven. 
For finding the Longitude, at 
Sea, by means of the Courſe 
Steer'd, and Diſtance Run, (Fe. 
either by the Aeridional Parts, 
or by the AMidd e- Latitude- Sailing: 
(See Mercator's Sailing, or Middle- 
Latitude Sailing.) And the ſame 
is found very readily, and ſuffi- 
cient for our Daily Practice at 
Sea, by the help of the Table of 
Difference of Latitude ind Depar- 
ture; as may be ſeen in the Uſe 
of that Table, in Mr. 125 Treatiſe 
100 f, 
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LOOF, or Lin of 2 Sbip, is 
that Part of her aloft, which lie 
Juſt before the Cheſt-Trees. 10 

LOOF. Pieces, are thoſe Guns 
which lie at the Loof of the Ship. 
IOO Hoch. See Hook. 
Io - Tac hle, is a ſmall Tackle, 
ſerving to lift all ſmall Weights 
in or out; of a Shi 

LOOF, or Luft is alſo a Word 
uſed in Cond, ng of a Ship: As, 

Luff ! Keep your Loof / That 

is, Keep, the Ship Near the 
Wind ! 
Loof-up! That is, Keep Nearer 


the Wind! 


To 10 into a Ha bour; is to 
Sail into it, cloſe by the Wind. 

To Spring the Locf; is when 
a Ship, that before was going 


Large before the Wiad, is brought 


cloſe. by the Wind. 
LOOM: The Boaming of a 
Ship, is her perſpective, as ſhe 
appears at a ance, Great or 
Little. 
LOOM-Gale ; is 2 gentle eaſie 
Gale o: Wind, in which a Sip 
can Carry her Top n 
1I0OOP-Ah⁰les, are Holes made 
in the Coamings of the Hatches, 
for Cloſe-F izbts, and other Con- 
veniencics. 


LOU, the ſame with wf 3 


which Wen . 
LOW. iter. See Water. 1 * 


ILOxODROMIC-Line, is tie 


Line of the Ship's Way, When 


to the idian. 


'LOXODROMIC - Tubles, are 


t. e Tables of Rbumbs, or the 


Traverſe Table of Miles , with ; 
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the Difference of Latitude and 
Long itude; by which the Sailor 
may: eaſily find his Courſe, Di. 
ſtance, Latitude, or Longitude ; 
and Practically Reſolve all tle 
C-ſes of Sailing. 
 LUFF, the fame with Loof; 
which ſee. 

LUST : The Ship has a Luft to 
the Starboard, or 4- Port; that is, 
She is iaclin d to Heel, tha 


wa 
| ive ; 3 TT Sea 5 is "Ga 


of a Ship, when her Helm is 

laſh'd faſt a-Lee, and ſhe lies ſo 

i» Hull, that the Sta breaks + | 

her Bow, or Broadſide. 
.LYE a-Hul. See Hull, 
ILIE «Try, Sce Try. 


M SNETIC-Needle, is thit 
Need.e, or Wire, in the 
Card, or Fhe of the Sea. Can. 
paſs, which. is Touch'd by the 
Magnet, or Loadſtone; and hence | 
has the wonderful Property of 
Pointing towards the Poles of 
the World. This Property of 
the Magnet was Diſcover'd by 
Roger Bacon, an Engliſhman, who 
lived, in the Time of K. Edward 
the Third. 

MAGNETICAL-AMPLITUDE. 
See Amplitude. 
MAGNETICAL - AZIMUTH. 
See Azimuth, 

MAGNETIC AL-Meridian See 
Meridian. 
MAIN-Beam, See Beam. 
3 MAIN 
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MAR 


MAIN- Capſtan. Sge Capſtan. 
MAIN- aſt, MAIN Top-Maſt, 
MAIN - Top - Gall. .nt- Maſt, See 


Mt. | | 


MAIN-Miſen, See Maſts. 

MAN of War ; that is, a 
Ship of War, See Rate, 

MAN a Ship, or Fleet; is to 
Provide them with a ſufficient 
Number of Men, for an Expedi- 
tion. | | 

In Manning the Ny, tis 
uſual to Promiſe, by Proclama- 
tion, a Bounty to all Seamen, 
and Able-bodied Landmen, who 
come into» the Service by a 
certain Time; which is fre- 
quently Two Months Pay, . and 
ſeldom more. This does indeed 
prevail upon Many; bat yet 
great Nambers do conceal them- 
ſelves until the Fleet is at Sea, 
and Others lurk about even 
till the Time limited, for ſuch 
Bounty, is near expired; which 
does in no little meaſure pre- 
vent the Fleer's being in a Rea- 
dineſs for an Early Campaign. 

And as Seamen are thus En- 
courag'd to Enter themſelves 
Voluntarily, fo is there another 
Method uſed, to Compel them 
to it; and that is Preſſing, by 
Warrants from the Lord Hizb- 
Admiral to the Captains, and by 
them Aſſign'd to their Lieute- 


nantes: And to render this the 


more Effectual, Veſſels are pur- 
poſely Hired into the Service, 
to proceed from Place to Place, 
with thoſe Officers, and their 
Preſi-Gangs, not only to Receive 


Viluntiers, but to lnpreſz what 


end) of the Blocks... 


Men they can light on: But 
their Succeſs has bin very 
uncertain, and always very Ex- 
penſive; Therefore it were much 
to be wiſh'd, in a Matter of ſo 
great a Conſequence to the Na- 
tion, that more Speedy and Effe- 
Qual Methods could be taken 
for Manning the Fleet. 
MAN the Capſtan / See Cape 
All. | | | | : 
MAN the Top or Yard /: 
That is, when the Men are Com- 
manded to go up to the Top, or 
Tard, for ſome particular Service. 
MAN the Side { or Ladder? 
That is, when an Officer, or any 
Perſon of Faſhion, is at the 
Ship's Side, ready to come a- 
board, the Men are Commanded 
ro Wait, and help him up the 
» ˙ Hf Sit 667 02 
MANGER, is a Circular Place, 
made with Planks faſten'd on the 
Deck, right under the Hawſes ; 
for to receive the Sea-Water, 
beating 1a at the Hawſes, in a 
Streſs of Weather. | 3 
MARINE, of or belonging to 
the Sea; from Mare, the Sea. 
MARINER, a Seaman, See 
SME Bi 
MARINERS- COMPASS. See 
Cas... 
. MARINES, are Sea- Soldiers. 
MARK, Land-Marb. See Land. 
MAR- LINE, a ſmall Line of 


untwiſted Hemp, very plyable, 


and well Tarr'd ; ſerving to ſeize 
the Ends of Ropes, and keep 
them from Ravelling out; or 
the Straps at the Arſe. (or Lower- 
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MAR-LINE. ; a Fail; that is, 
when the Sail is rent out of the 
Bol:-Rope, to make it faſt with 
Mur-Line, put thro the Eyelet- 
Holes made in it for that pur- 
poſe, unto 1 Bolt. Rope, till it 
can be Mende 
' MAR-LINE-Spike, is a little 
Piece of Iron, to ſpiice ſmall 
Ropes „ e as alſo to open 
the Bol: Rope, when the Sail is 
ſow'd unto it. 
MARTNETS, are ſmall Lines 
made faſt to the Leetch of the 
Sail, and reev'd thro? a B'ock at 
the To mafl-Head, and ſo they 
come down by the Maſt to the 
Deck. They ſerve, in Furling 

the Sail, to * that part of 
the Leetch, whi hich 1 is next the 
12 rm, 'cloſe up tothe Yard, 
thar the Sail may the better 

be FurFd up. 


Top-MARTNETS, are thoſe - 


which belong to the Top ſails ; 
they are made faſt to the Head 
of the Top-Gabant-Muft, and 
their Fa} comes down only to 
the Tep. 

Tp the Martnets 7 That js, 
Hale them uo! 

MA STER-ATTENDANT. See 

n 
MASTER 7 Ship, is the 
next Offic-r to a Lieutenant; he x 
— the general Conduon of 
| the Way, and Sailing of the 
Ship, in his Charge and Care: 


He Drreds, and Shapes the 


© Courſe that ſhe is to Sail; and 
Commayds all- the Sailors, for 
eering, Trimmin „ and Saili 


7 115 ok them 


. 


accurate Account ol the Ship! 
Way, and be at all times able to 
give Eſtimate, or Prick off her 
Place on the True Sea-Cbart, 


He has Mates, to aſſiſt him in 
his Office. 


In Merchant-men, the Maſter 
js the Chicf-Officer. 

MASTS of a Ship; of which, 
the Principal ones, are, the Main- 


Maſ, Fore-Maſt, Miſen- -Maſt, and 
Bowſprit. 

Mair-MAST of a Ship, is a 
long Piece of Round Timber, 
ſtanding upright in rhe Middle, 
or Waſt o: the Ship; it carries 
the Main- Tard, and Main-Sail, 
Its Length, according to ſome 
ſhould be 2 x of the Length of 
the Mr id ſhip. team. Others give 
this Ryle, for finding what 
Length it ſhould be; viz. 
Multiply the Breadth of ihe Ship 
Ein Feet) by 24 : From the 
Product, cut off the laſt Figure 
towards the Right- Hand; the reſi 
ſhall be the Length of the Main 
Maſt in Feei. 

As for EXAMPLE: cup- 
poſe the Length of the Miſh; 

eam was 30 Feet; 24 times 30 
is 720 ; then cutting off the 
laſt Figure, there reſts 72 Feet, 
the Length of the Main-Moſt 
required. 7 

As for the Thickneſs of the 
Main- 9/aft, tis uſual to allow 
a Lach to every 7 in Length, 


"Fore VAST of a Ship, is a 


Round large Piece of D 
ſtanding þ the Fore-part , 
of the "Pi ; It 
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carries the Fore-Sail, and Fore- 


Yard . It's Length, by ſome, is 
to be 5 of the Main-Maſt 3; and 
by others, 3 thereof. 

| Miſen-MAST of a Ship, ſtands 
aft, in the Sternmoſt- part of the 
Ship : In ſome Great Ships there 
are two of theſe; that next the 
Main- Maſt, is call'd, the Main- 
Miſen; and that next the Poop, 
the - Bonaventure - Miſen. The 
Length of the Miſen Maſt, is, by 
ſo.ne; accounted the ſame with 
the Height of the Main-Top-Maſt 
from the Ouarte/- Deck; or Half 
the Length of the Main- Maſt, 
and Half as Thick. 642 

 ToMASTS of a Ship, are 
thoſe made faſt, and ſecure unto 
the Heads of the Main-Mift, 
Fore-Maſt, Miſen-Maſt, and Bow- 
ſprit reſpectively. See Top. 


: Top-Gallant-MASTS of a Ship, 
are thoſe ſet faſt on the Head of 


the Main, and Fore-Top-M ts; | 


whence are call'd, the Main- 
Top Gallant- Maſt, and Fore-Top- 
G Ulant-Maſt : They carry Fla;- 
Staffs on their Tops, whereon 
the Flags, Pendants, &c. hang. 


Fury-MAST : When a Maf is 
born by the Board, in a Storm, or 
Fight, the Seamen ſet up, ia the 
rcom of it, another made of 
Yards, or other Pieces of Tim- 


ber, ſuch as they can get, ſpliced, 


or fiſh'd together, woulding them 
with Ropes : With this they 
make a' ſhiſt, till better pro- 
vided; and they call it, a Joy. 
Maſt, 19 285 Ta LY CEC ITN 
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Way. 


Bom ſprit. 
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of more than one Tre. 
Maſt a Ship, is to ſet up her 
Mafts ; wherein great Care 
ought to be taken. 
 Maſted : A Ship is faid to be 
Mafted, when ſhe has all her 
Maſts compleat. | 
 Over-Maſted, or Tant-Maſted, 
when her Maſts are either too- 
Long, or ig which makes 
her lie too: moch down by the 
Wind, and Labour too- much 
WERE, 8 
Vnder- Maſted, or Lo- Maſted; 
when her Maſts are either roo- 
Small, or too-Short: in which 
caſe, ſne cannot bear ſo great a 
ail as ſhould give her true 


Armed Mas r, that is, made 


T0 Spend 4 Maſt ; is when it is 
broke by Foul. Weather. 
Jo Spring a Maſt; is when tis 
Crack'd in any Place, 

MAS T- Steps. See Steps, . 
MAT ES, are Aſſiſtants to the 
ſeyeral Officers a: board a Ship; 
as, Maſter's Mates, Surgeon's 
Mates, Gunner's Mate, Carpenter's 


Mate, Boatſwain's Mate, Cook's 


Mate, Corporal's Mate. 

MATS, are a kind of thick 
Clouts, wove out of Spun-Yarn, 
Sinnet, or Thrums ; they are 
uſed, to preſerve the Main 1 
Fore-Yards from galling again 
the Miſts, at the Hes, and at 
the Gunnel of the Lof : They 


alſo ſerve to keep the Clew orf 


the Sail from galling there; 
and to ſave the Clews of the 
Fore-Sail at the Brak:head and 


MERCA- 
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MERCATOR's or WRI3HT's 
Chart, or Frojection. is the True 
Projection of he Glove in Plgno : 
It differs from the Common 
Plain Chart, in this; That on 
the Iiis Chart, the Meridian are 
Right Lines, a'l Parallel one to 
the o her, and conſequently do 
never meet; yet they cut the 
Equarry, and ail Circles of Lati- 
tude, at Right Angles, in the 
Clobe : And all Parallels to the 
Equator (being | Leſſer Circles) 
are here made Equal to the 
Equator it ſelf ( hcjng a Great 
Circle,) and therefore the De- 
_ grees * Parallel (or Leſſer 
Circles) are Equal to the Degrees 

f the Equator, or any otl;er 
Cher Cres 3 which is manifeſtly 

\ Fa'ſe, and contrary W. Na- 
ture of the Clobe. For the 
Meridigns on the Globe do 
all meet in the Poles of the 
ld, cutting the Equator, 
< * theręſo e all its Paral- 
tels,) at Right Angles : And 


thereſo e Al ſach Farallals 


do grow leſſer towards cithgr 
Pole, decreaſing from the Ejua- 
r As for Inſtance; 360 De- 
grees,. of the whole Circle in tie 
Latizude ot 60 Degrees, is but 
5 a De,rees of the Ejuator : 
Whereas in the P. in Chart, that 
Paralel, and all others, are 
made Equal one to the other, 
and to the Equator, 
The Meri 8 in Mercatur 
7255 ate alſo Bight Lines, af 
Parallel one. to the other, and 
Fkoſs the Bu tor, and ics. Pgraſ- 
js at Right-Angles, as ip 


— 


the Plain Chart. Eut here, 
tho' the Circles of Latitude are 
Equal to the Equnodial, yet 
they keep the ſame Proportion 
with the Meridian; becauſe the 
Degrees thereon are Lengthen'd, 
as the ſame Parallels on the 


ates... 4 


Globe do Leſſen: In the Plain 


Chart, the Degrees of the Greater 
and Leſſer Circles are Equal; 
and in this, tho! the Degrees of 
the Circles of Latitude are Equal, 
yet the Degrees of the Meridian 
are Unequal, being enlarged from 
the - Equinodial towards either 
Pole, to retain the ſame Propoy. 
tion as they do on the Globe it 
ſelf : For, as Two Degrees of the 
2 of 60 Deg. is but One 

egree of the Equinoctial, (ct 
any Great Cirele;) ſo here, 
Two Degrees of the EquinoFial 
is Equal but to One Degree of the 
Meridian betwixt the Latitude of 
59 f deg. and 60 4 dez. and ſo 
of the reſt. See Chat. 


The VSE of this Chart. 


I. To find the Latitude of am 
Place in the Chart, 

RULE. Fake the neareſt 
Diſtance of the Place to an 
Parallel, or Faſt and Welk 
Line. 1 8 5 
Then lay that Diſtance on the 
Gradyated Meridian, ſetting one 
Foot of the Compaſies in the 
ſaid Parallel, and turning the 
pther Foot the ſame Way the 
E Place lies from it; the 
aſt, Foot ſhews the Laritude re- 
ä 
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II. To find the Longitude of any 
Place in tbe Chart. 


RULE. Take the nearcſt 
Diſtance from the propoſed 
place to the Meridian. | 

Move the Compaſſes ( being 
kept at that diſtance ) with one 
Foot on the ſaid Meridian, till 
both Feet come to the Equator ; 
and the Foot which ſtood on 
the Propoſed Place, ſhews its 
Longitude ſought, 


Bearing of one Place from 
another. 


1. If the Chart is made with 
Rhumb-Lines, or Points of th 
Compaſs, drawn init 


RULE. Laya Ruler on the 
two Places given. 

Take the neareſt Diſtance 
from the Centre of any Com- 
paſs to the Ruler's Edge. 
Move the Compaſſes, (being 
at that Diſtance,) with one Foot 
cloſe to the Ruler, and the other 
Perpendicular to it: In ſo 
moving the Perpendicular Foot, 


among the Rhamb- Lines, will ſhew 


the Courſe, or Bearing, of the 
Tropoſed places. t 
2. If the Chart have only 
Meridians and Parallels drawn 
thereon. | | | 


In ſuch Charts, one Quarter of 


the Compaſs is drawn in one of 
the Squares, and ſometimes Half 


Points, and Quarter Points: 


4 
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Whereby the Courſe may | be 
found more accurately than by 
the Rbumb-L'nes only, by this 


Ru L B. Lay a Ruler on the 
two Propoſed Places, keeping 
it ſteady there. 2 

Obſerve (by the Ruler 
Edge) whether two Meridians, 
or two Parallels, are neareſt to 
one ancther : If two Parallels 
be neareſt, the Courſe is Leſs 
than Four Points from the Meri- 
dian ; but if Two Meridians, tis 
More. RS | 9 7 
Then take the Diſtance of 
thoſe which be neareſt, and ap- 
ply it to the Square, having 
Part of the Compas in it; ſet- 
ting one Foot in the Centre of 
the Compaſs, the other being 
turn'd to the fide of the Square, 
will, according to the foreſaid 
Conditions, ſhew the Courſe, or 
Bearing, required. ö 


IV. To find the Diſtance of any 
two Places on the Chart. 


123 0 CASE 1. 

Two Places under one Meridian, 
i.e. ſuch as differ only in Lati- 
tude ; to find their Diſtance. 
RULE. Find the Difference 

of Latiiude between the given 

Places; and that will be the 

Diſtance required. 0 


i 
Txo Places under the Equi - 
noctial; ro find their Di- 
ſtance, 5 „„ 

FT | RULE, 
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RULE. Find the Difference 
of Longitude between them; 
and that will be the Diſtance 
Fought. ; 

| CASE 2. 

Two Places in one Parallel, 


4. e. ſuch as Diff-r only in 


Longitude, being given; to 
find their Diflance. 


Rur k. Take the Diſtance 


b tw.en the given Places in the 
Z.. 
Lay that Diſtance on the 


Graduated Meridian, ſo that one 


Foot may be as many Degrees 
above the Latitude of the given 
Places, as the other below it: 
There ſtay the Compaſſes. 
Count the Degrees between 
the Feet of the Compaſſe: and 
that will be the Diſlance re- 
1 quired. 1 | 


v7 Places D fring in Lati- 
tude and Longitude being 
even; # find their Diſtance, 


RULE. Take their Diffe- 
rence of Latitude from the 
Equator, © | 
* Laying a Ruler on both given 
Places, apply that Diſtance fo 
to the Edge thercof, that when 
one Foot is placed cloſe to the 
Ruler, and the other turn'd 
Tound about, it miy juſt touch 
ſome Eaft and Veſt Line croſs' d 
by the ſaid Ru'er's Edge: There 
ſtay the Comp eſſes.. 


7 


Then the Diſtance ( by the 
Ruler's Edge ) from the Place 
where the Compaſſes reſted, to 
that Place where the Ruler 
crofles the aforeſtid Eaſt and 
Weſt Line, meaſured on the 


Equinoctial, gives the Diſtance 


required! | 
MERCATOR's Sailing. See 
MERIDIAN, is a great Circ'e 
paſſiag thro' the Poles. of the 


World, and both the Zenith and 


Nadir ; croſſes the Equino#ial 
at Right Angles, and divides 
the Sphere equally iuto a Weſteyn 
and Eaſtern Hemiſphere 3 Its Poles 
are the Heſt and Eaſt Points of 
the #orizon : *Tis call'd Me, i- 
dian 3 becauſe when the Sun 
comes to that part of this Circle 


which is above the Horizon, tis 
then eri ties, n d. Dy, or 


High. Noon. | 

Firſt MERIDIAN, is that 
from whence the Longitude is 
Reckon'd : For the Meridians 
are Various, and Change ac- 


cording to the Longitudes of 


places; and therefore may be 
ſaid to be infinite in Number, 
ſince all Places from Eaſt to 


Wes have their teveral AMeri- 


dians, | 

The Fren h Geographers and 
Hydrographers, begin to Reckon 
their Longitude from the Mes- 
part of Feyo, one of the Ca- 
nary Iſles, making the Meridian 
of that Place tte Firſt Meridian. 
The Dutch, from the Teneriff. 


Paolemy 
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Ptolemy placed the Firſt Meri- 
dian One Degree beyond the 
Fortunate, or Canary Iſles, Af- 
ter the Diſcovery of America, it 
was fix'd in St. Nicolas, one of 
the Cape Virde Iſies, by the 
Portugueeze, Hondius placed it 
at St- Jago. Mercator, at Corvo, 
one of the Weſtern Iſles. 

So that the Firſt Meridian is 
altogether Arbitrary : And in- 


deed, tis enough for all Pur- 


poſcs, if we know the Difference 
of Meridians., which will (or 
ſhould ) be found the ſame in 
all Authors. And therefore, 
every Aſtronomer and Geographer, 
generally makes his own Mert- 
dian the Firſt, But at Sea, we 
commonly reckon our Longitude 
from the Meridian of the Place 
departed from, or laſt ſeen, 
making that our Fit Meridian 
till we ſee anocher known Land, 
and no longer. | 
 MERIDIAN- Altitude; or Height 
of the Sun, or Star; is the Alti- 
tude of the Sun, or Star, when 
they are on the Meridian of the 
Place : Or an Arc of the Meri- 
dian intercepted between the 
Horizon and the Sun or Star. 
Magnetical MERIDIAN, is a 
great Circle which the Magnetic- 
Needle, or the Needle of the Ma- 
riners-Compaſs, or the Meridian 
of the Compaſs, only reſpetts. 
_ © Meridimal-Diſtance, is the Dif- 
| ference of Lmgitude between 
the Meridian under which the 
Ship is at preſent, and any 
other Meridian ſhe was under 
before. ep tel 
5 "TY 
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Meridional. Parti, Minutes, or 
Miles, are the Pari: by which 
the Meridi.ms in Wright's or Mer- 
cator's Chart do Encreaſe, as the 
Parallels of Latitude Decreaſe, _ 

The Co. Sine of the Latitude of 
any Place being Equal to-the 
Semi-diameter, or Radius of that 
Parallel; Therefore, in Mercator's, 


or the True S'4-Chart, this Ra- 


dius being the Radius of the Equi- 
no:11al, or Sine of go Degrees; 
the Meridional Parts at each De- 
gree of Latitude muſt Encreaſe, 
as the Secants of the Arc con- 
ta in'd between the Zatriude and 
the Equinoctial do Decreaſe, 
Therefore theſe Meridional Parts 
ſhew how many Parts every Ve- 


gree and Minute of Latitude is 


trom the Equator, that is, of 
ſuch Parts as a Degree of the 
Equator contains 60 of them. 
And Tables of theſe Meridional 
Parts you have rcady Calculated 
in moſts Books of the Piloting 
Part of Naviga ion; they are not 
only Uſeful in Working the 
ſeveral Caſes in Mercator's 
Sailing, but alſo, in Making or 
Graduating Mercator's Charts. 


MESS : The Ship's Compan 
is generally divided into ſeveral 
Meſſes, ot Three or Six in a 
Mi; that is, ſo as their Victuals 
might be the more eaſily diſtri- 
buted and given out to ſo many 
at once, who jointly Diet toge- 
ther; and their Share, or Pro- 
portion of Victuals, is call'd, 


a Meſs. ; 


MIDDLE-Latizude. See Latitude. 
5 MIDDLE. 
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MI DDTLE-LATITu DE- 


SAILING, is a Method of 
working the feveral Caſes in 
Sailing, nearly agreeing with 
Bierrator's Way, bit without the 
| kelp of Meridional Parts, 


CA SE Os 


Given, Latitudes and Longi- 


indes, of any Two Places; 
Required, Toeir Bearing ard 
Diſtance 2 


1. To find the Bearing, or 
' Courſe, ſay, 

4 the Difference of Latitude, 
F 10 the Co-Sine of the Midale- 
Bs ” |; "TOR | 
$0 is the Difference of Longt- 


tude 
u the Tangent of the Conrſe, 


2. To find the Diſtance, far, 


As the Co-Sine of the Courſe, 
It to the Radius, 
o is the Difſerence of Latitude, 
To the Diſtance, 


"CASE 2. 
Given, Latitudes,and Bearings; 


Requir'd, Difference of Lon- 
« g'tud: ? | | 


_ ©. The Proportion is, 
4 Co Sine of the Middle La- 

- 2 titude, x * 
Js to the Difference of Latitude; 
Jo is the Ian ent of the Courſe, 

To the Difference of Longitude. 


CASE:3 
Given, Latitudes, and Depar- 
| ture; | 
Requir'd, Difference of Lon. 


grtude ? 
Find the Courſe, by Caſe 6. 
of Plain Sailing : 
Then find the Difference of 
Longitude, by Caſe 2. of this. 


"CAB: 6: 
Given, Latitudes,and Diſtance, 
. Requir'd, Difference of Longi- 
„ 
1. Find the Courſe, by Caſe 5. 
of Plain-Sailing : | 
2. Then find the Difference of 
Longitude, by Caſe 2, ot this, 


Ard after the ſame manner, 


all the Common Caſes in Mer- 


cator's Sailing are wrought. 


MID-SHIP-Beam. . See Bam. 
MID-SHIP-M.7, are Officers 
on-board a Ship 3 their Station, 
when on their Watch, 15 ſome 
on the Qugrter-D:<>, others on 


the Poop, &c. They mind the 


Braces, Look-out, and give the 
Word of Command from the 
Captain, and their Superior Offi- 
cers: They aſſiſt on all Occa- 
fions 3 both in Stowing and 


. Rummidging the Hold, and 


Sailing the Ship : They are ge- 
nerally Gentlemen upon their 
Preferment, having Serv'd the 
limited Time in the Navy as 
Volunteers. 2 >, | = 


MINUTS; 
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MINUIE, or a M le, is the 


co Part of a Degree of a Great 


Circle. 

Half- Minate-Glaſſes, are ſuch 3 
as the Sand Hour-Glaſſes, only 
theſe cun out in Half a Minute 
of Dime; and are uſed in 
Heaving the Log. See Log. 

MISEN , Mijjon, or Mien, 
is either MA, or Sail, Sce Hias 
and Sail. . 

Note, That at Sea, when we 
uſe the word Miſen, we always 
mean the Sail. 

Ihe Uſe of the Miſen., is to 
keep the Ship cloſe to a Wind: 

Wherefore if a Ship be apt to 
gripe too- much, they uſe no 
Miſen. But tis often uſed, when 
a Ship rides at Anchor, to back 


her a-ſtern, ſo that ſhe may not 


foul her Anchor, on the Turning 
of the Tide. And ſometimes a 
Ship lies a-Try with her NMilſon 
cnly. 

Set the Miſen / That is, Fit 
the Miſen- Sail right as it ſhould 
ſtand! _ | 
Change the Miſen / That is, 
Bring tie Miſen-Yard over to 
the other ſide of the Maſt ! 

Peet che Miſen / That is, 
Put the Miſer-Tard right up and 
down by the Maſt ! 

Spell the Miſen / 
Let 90 the Sheat, 
Ic up ! | 

| Main-Miſen, | 

e- See Mal. 
" Miſer-Top-Ma8t TY 
Mzſen-Sail. See Sail. 
4 See Stay. 
Mijſen-Yard, see Tard. 


That is, 
and Peck 


MOAR, See Moor. 
| MONSOONS, are Periodical 
hy in the Irdien Sea; that 

, Winds that blow for Halt the 
Year one way, and the other 
Halt upon the oppoſite Points: 
And*thoſe Points, and Times of 
Shifting, are different, in diff. 
rent Parts of the Ocean. And 
in ſome Places, tis Conſtant ſor 


Three Months ore way, then 


Three Months more the con- 
trary way, and fo all the 
Year. 

MONRS. 3 is that made 
by ſewing the Edges or Sclvedges 
of the Sails together, one over 
the other ; ſewing it both Sides, 
to make it the ſtronger. 

MOOR ; To Moor 4 Ship, is 
to lay out her Anchors, ſo as 
is moſt convenient for her 
ſafe and ſecure Riding. A Ship 
is not ſaid to be Moor'd, unlels 
ſhe has at leaſt Two Anchors out; 
except when ſhe is Moor d a- 
Proviſo. 

70 Moor 4 Pair Binh; tha 
is, in a Place res from any 
Annoyance. 

To Moor a-Croſs, or 4 I wart; 
is to lay one Anchor on one 
ſide of the Stream, aud the 
other right againſt it on the 
other ſide; ſo that they bear 
equally, as well at Tide of Ely 
as at Flood. 

To Moor a-Lorgit 3 is to lay an 
Anchor in the middle of the 
Stream a-Head, another a-Stern 5 


When tis fear'd the yy may 
- drive aſhore, 


* . 
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To Moor Mater-Shot; is to Moor 
neither 4-Lngſt nor a-Thwart 
the Tide, but Quarter ing between 
both. | | | 
To Movr a-Proviſo; is to have 
one Anchor out, and a Hawſer 
_ a-ſhore 3 then the Ship is Moor d 
with her Head a Shore. Aud 
Two Cables is the leaſt, and 
Four the beſt to Moor by. 
Mooring for North, Meſt, &c. 
In an open Road, the Maſter and 
Pilots will Mor, or lay out an 
Anchor on that Point of the 
Compaſs they think the Wind 1s 
lkelieſt to endanger the Ship. 
MUNITION-5b#ps, are thoſe 
which have Stores on-board, for 
to Supply the Neceſſaries re- 
quired by a Fleet of Men of 
War at Sea, e | 
In Time of an Engage nent, 
all the Munitior-Sbips and Vict ual- 
ters attending the Fleet are to 
take their Places and proper 
Stations in the Rear of all- the 
reſt, and not Engage themſelves 
at all in the Fight 3 but to at- 
tend ſuch Directions as ſhall be 
ſent unto them, at all times, by 
the Admiral. n | 
MURDERERS ; are ſmall 
Pieces of Ordnance, either of 
Braſs or Iron, having Chambers, 
or Charges, made of Braſs or 
Tron, put in at the Breeches : 
They are uſed at the Bulk · heads 
of the Fore-Caſtle, Half. Deck, 
or Steerafe; in order to Clear 
the Deck, when an Enem 
Boards the Shipz they are faſten'd. 


and travers d, by a Pintle, which 
is put into a Stock. 


N 
ADI, is that Point in 
the Heavens, which is 


Diametrically oppoſite to tle 
Zenith Point directly over our 
Head; or is the Lower Pole of 
the Horizon, becauſe diſtant from 
it, every way, 90 Degrees. 


NAILING of a Cin; is drivifig. 


of a Nail, Iron-Spjke, or the 
like, by Force, into the Touch- 
hole of a Piece of Ordnance, ſo 
as to render it uſeleſs to the 


Enemy, | 
NAILS ; as Tree-Nails. See 
Tree, | | | 


— Skupper-NAILS: See Skuppers. 
— NAVIGATION, is the Art of 


Conducting a Ship from one 


Place to anott er: And may be 
diſtinguiſn'd into Two Parts, 
viz. the Piloting, and the Working- 
part. > 
Piloting-part of Navigation, 
may te alſo, either Common, or 
Proper. + 5 1 OR 
Common Piloting, is Sailing in 
ſight of Land, or Coaſting nigh 
Shore : The Lead, and Compaſs, 
with a competent Krowlege of 


the Lands, are chiefly required, 


for the Performance thereof. 


Proper Piloting, gives Dire- - 


tions upon what Courſe to Steer 
to any Place defired : As alſo, 
when at Sea, ſhews the Place 


the Ship is in; how far ſhe has 


faiied ; how far ſhe has to ſail ; 


and how all Places bears from 


her, 
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her, at any time: And this by 
means of the Latitude, Log, and 
Compaſs ; and by the ſeveral 
Methods of Sailirg, as Plain, 
Wri:hi's, &c. See Sailing. 
' Working-part of Nat igation, 
ſhews the Method of giving that 
Noble Fabrick, a Ship, all the 
Motions and Directions its cap.b'e 
of, ſo as to perform the Navi- 
gator's Pleaſure, and be govern'd 
at his Will, in all Caſes. | 
The Theory, ( which is the 
True Foundation of all Practice) 
of this Part of Navigati n, as it 
is more Uſeful, ſo it is more 
Intricate, acd has more of Arr, 
than the other Part; yet tis 
never Taught by any, nor per- 
haps thought of by many, who 
Profeſs the Art. Therefore the 
Pra#tice thereof is uſually gain'd 
at the Expence of the greateſt 
and Choiſcſt part of Man's Time; 
and that only by a conſtant habit 
of a receffitated Form of Work- 
ing, without being much be- 
holden to Reaſon, or its Laws, 
or any preſcribed Rules de- 
duced from them. 5 | 
Thus, they who would be 
ſufficiently acquainted with 
the Practices at Sea, and 
Management of a Ship 
muſt receive their Inſtru- 


ctions from our Common Mi- 


ſtreſs, Experience, who teaches 
Truth, by Tryal, to all alike, 
So that it would be particularly 
Adyantageous. for thoſe Gentle- 
men tha: defigh for the Sea, 
to be perfectly acquainted with 
the Thewicpars ; ſince it will 


niſpl ere. 


lead them directly to, and abun- 
dantly ſhorten the Time of at- 
taining the PradFice, 
NAVIGATORS : By this word 
is uſually meant, Perſons capable 
of Carrying or Guiding a Ship 
to any Place deſired. 
NAUTI CAL Chart, or Pla- 
See Chart. 
NAUTICAL-Compaſs. See Con:- 


paſe * 


NEALED: If the Sound ing be 
Nealed to; that is, if it be Deep- 
Water, cloſe the Shore ; or ik 
the Lee-ſhore be Sandy, Clayie, 
Oaſie, or Foul and Rocky- 
Ground: LEFT 1 Þ 

NEAP-Tides. Sce Tides 

NEAR! No Near / a Word 
of Command from him that 
Con's the Ship, to the Man at 
Helm, requiring him to let her 
fall to the Lee-ward, 

NEECLE. See Magnetice 
Needle. WES 

NETTINGS, are ſmall Ropes 
ſeiz'd together Gratingwiſe with 
on ren and ſometimes made. 
to ſtretch upon the Ledges from 
the Waſt-Trees to the Rouf- 
Trees, from the Top of the 
Fore-Caſtle to the Poop : And 
ſometimes are laid in the Waſt 
of a Ship; to ſerve inſtead of 
„ A 

NETTING-Sail; See Sail. 

NIPPERS, are ſmall ſhort 
Ropes, with a little Truck at one 
end, and ſometimes only a Wall- 
Knot +: They ſerve, to help 
bd off the Cable from the 
Main, or Jeer-Capſtan, When 
tis ſo {limy, ſo wet, or ſo greats 


NOR 


that SW cannot ſtrain it, to hold 
it off, with their bare Hands. 
NGC TURNAl, is an Inſtru- 
ment made of Wood, Ivory, or 
Braſs, divided on both ſides: 
It's Uſefis, to take the Altitude 
or Deyreſſin of the Pole-Star, in 
reſpe& to the Pole itſelf; in 
order to find the Latitude ot the 
place; or making an Eſtimate, 
or near Guels at the Hour of the 
Night, 
NORTH, one of the Four 
Cardinal Points of the Mariners- 
Compaſs ; *cis generally mark'd 
with a Flower. de. Luce, ard is 
directly oppoſite to the South 
Point. 


4 NORTi#-Declination, 85 Pe- 
clinatim. | 
NORTH ERN- Hemiſpbre, See 
Hemiſphere, - 
NORTHERN - nis. See 
Wy 7 opic. "a 


NORTHING, is the Difference 
of Laritude a Ship wakes in Sail- 
ing to the Northward. See Dif- 
ference of Latitude. 

NOR TH-Pole ; a Point in the 
Nortbern- Hemiſphere of the Hea- 
vens, yo Degrees every way Di- 
ſtant from the Equi noctial. 
| NORTH. Star, or North: Pole- 
Star, is in the Tail of the V/ ſa- 
Minor ; and is ſo called, as be ing 
not above Two Degees and a 
Half diſtant from the Pole, and 


lcems, to the naked Eye, as if 


in the ſame Place. 
NoRTHWARD; that! i, to- 
Wards the North. | 


. 


AK UM, as olum, or 
O. bbam, are old Ropes 
Un wiſted, and torn in Pieces, 
and pull'd again out into looſe 
Hemp, like Hurds of Flax; that 
it may be driven into the Seam, 


 Trennels, and Rends of a Siip, to 


ſtop, or prevent a Leak. 

OAR, is a long- Piece of 
Wocd. whoſe End which is in 
the Water is made Thin and 
Broad, for the eaſie cutting and 
reſiſting the Water, and conſe- 
quently, for moving the Veſ- 


OATY, 0aſi e-Ground ; that i is, 


oft, Slimy, or Muddy-Ground : 


This is no good Anchoring- 
Ground; becauſe the Anchor 
here 9 hold firm, but will 
come home, or give way in ſtreſs 
of Weather; and will alſo rot 
the Cables, if a Ship ride long 
over ſuch Ground: But ſuch 
Ground is good to bring a Ship 
a- ground upon, becauſe ſhe can 


there Dock hey ſelf, and lie 


ſoft ; but yet if ſhe lie long, ſhe 
will rot her Plank, and ſpoil che 
Oakum in her Scams. 
| OBLIQUE Zw7izon. See Hr 
rixon. 

OBLIQUE- Sphere. See Sphere, 


OBSFRVATION of the Sun, 
or Star, is uſually made When 


the Sun or Star is in the Meridian, 
by a Quairant, Croſs-Staff, or os 
e ke 
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like Inſtrument, in order to find 
the Latitude of the Place. | Cas th 

To Work, an Obſervation 5, is, 87 
To Find the Latitude of the Place, When the Obſerv'd Object 
by having the Sun or Star's docs both Riſe and Set, and 
Meridian Altitude, by Obſervation, conſequently has but One Meri- 
and the Declination given. It dian Altitude in ,the ſpace of - 
has Two Caſes. 24 Hours. 

) 2 

The Meridian Altitude 2 the ſame 2 Rind: the J Pference 
and Declinatton of 2 contrary* $ gd, Sum 
| | ES Eb: Ceo ag 
of the Zenith Diſtance, and Decli- 1. Where the Meridian Alti- 
nation, is the Latitude of Place tude and Declination is of the 
ſought. . | ſame Kind? ; 

1 Greater 2 than the Zenith Diſt. Fe the ſame 7 

en Leſs 5 The Latitude is of contrary 8 
Name to the Declination. 1 15 


2. But where the Meridian Al- Can %. 5 
titude and Declination is of Diffe-: When the Obſerv'd Object 
tent Kind, the Latitude is of the does not Riſe, or Set, and 
ſame Name with the Declina- therefore has Two Meridian AI- 
tion. COP titudes 1n the ſpace of 24 Hours. 


i = of &Þ . 
The Obſerv'd Object F below J "agg Sum * 
being on the Merid, Y above 5 we Pole; The ] Difrence$ 


of the Meridian Altitude, and Complement of the Declination, is the 
required Latitude, of the ſame Name with the Declinarion. 


OCEAN, L Gr. Orr, , Sea by the Strait of Gibraltar; 
from @x4@5,cit0; and va, Fivo,) And its ſeveral Parts, have 
is that Vaſt Collection of Salt Names of Diſtinction from thoſe 
and Navigable Waters, which of the adjoining Continents, or 


| Compaſſes the whole Earth: their Bearing from them. As, 


Tis join'd to the Mediterrane an- 
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1. With reſpect to E u ROPE, 
there are, 


The Hyperborean Ocean, en- 
clofing Europe on the North. 

The Weſtern Ocean, encloſing 
Europe on the Welt, 


2. With eſpe to ASIA, 
there are, 


The Tartarean and Chine.m 


Oceans, encloſing aſia on the 


North, and Eaſt. 


The Indian, Perſian, and Arabic 
Oceans, Cl. cloſing ic on the 
South. 


3. With reſpe to AFRICA, 

there are, 

The Atlartic, and Ethiopic 
Oceans, encloſing Nn on the 
Weſt, and South. 

The Oriental Ocean, on the 
Eaſt. 


4. With reſſect to AM ERICA 
| there are, 
The Pacific Ocean, excloſi ing 
America on. the Weſt, 
The. Vaſt Eaſtern Ocean, en- 
cloſing it on the Eaſt, 


But the Univerſal Ocean may 


more properly be Divided into 
Three Parts, via. 


4 t. The mm and Etbiopic 
Ocean; ly! tern 7 
and 3 5 * 5 
2, The Indian Ocean; lying 
bet seen Africa, and the Indian 
Handi, and Hollandia Nova, 
3. The Great South Sea, or 


the Pacific Sea; lying between 
the Philippine Iſes, China, Fapan, 
and Ho!landia Nova on the West ; 


and the Coaſt of America on 


the Eaſt. 


OFFICERS and Offices be- 
longing to Naval Affairs, are 
thole that have the Care of 
Giving Orders and Directions, 
alſo, of Providing and Fitting 
out of Ships, and Naval Stores; 
as thoſe of the 4dmiralty, Navy- 
Office, Victualling- Office, Dock- 
Tards, &c. The Sea-Officers, are 


the Flaz-Officers ; $a, Admiral, | 


Vice- Admiral, and Rear- Admiral : 
And other Commiſſuon'd-Officers, 
as Captains, and Lieutenants; with 


Warrant-Officers, as Maſter, Gun · 


ner, Surgeon, Purſer, Boatſwain, 


Carpenter, Cook, &c, And © 


ther Petty Officers, as Mates, 
Aidſhip- men, Corporal, Coxſwain, 
Quarteers, &c, Who have each 
their ſeveral Duties aſſign'd 
them, as may be ſeen, under 
the Words of their reſpective 
Titles. 


Receipt and Iffue of all Naval 
Stores : And as other Officers, 
namely, the Maſier-Attendant, 
Aaſter Shipwright, Clerhs of the 


Cheque, and Survey, are more or 


leſs a Cheque on the ſaid Store- 
Keeper; ſo is there One of the 


At each Dock- Tard there is a 
particular Store - Teeper, for the 


Principal Officers & ery” arpl | 


of the Navy Nef W4 
inted to Reſide at, and Inſpect 

into Affairs of the Principal 

Tards 3 and Another, who Aſſiſts 


= 


. we n ww 


2 
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at the Board in the Vaiy- Office, 


is charged vith the Examining 
and Adjuſting the Store Keeper's 


A counts, as a Second is thoſe of 
the Treaſurer of the Navy, and a 


Third the Accounts of the Vidtual- 
ling. And as each of the afore- 
ſaid Warrant-Officers in the Tards 


have their particular Dutics 


aſſign'd them; viz, The Maſte 
Shipwrizht, in Building of Ships; 
the Maſter- Attendant, in the Pro- 
portioning Rigging fer them, 
and putting it over Head, laying 
out Moorings, and removing 
Ships from one Mooring to ano- 
ther, with ſeveral other Ser- 
vices; ſo are theſe Clerks of rhe 


Cheque Employ'd in the Muſter- | 
ing che Workmen in the Yards, 


and the Ships Companies within 
their Reach, and Chequing them 
out of Wages when Abſent : 
And both They, and the Clerks 

the Survey Inſpect into all 
tores Deliver'd, to ſee that 
they Anſwer to Contract, both 
in Quantity, and Quality. | 
Be ſides theſe Principal Officers 
in the Yards, there are Ochers 
inferior to them, but All are 
unde the immediate Command 


of tfie Commiſſioners reſiding on 
the Place. Thoſe Inferior Off- 


cers are Aſſiſtants to the Maſter- 
Shipwright, Maſter · Cauiker , 
33 ſe· Carpenter, Maſter- 


diner, Maſter- Byat-· builder, Maſter- 


Ma##-maker, Fore- man both on 
Shore, and a-Float, Boatſwain of 
the Tard, Maſter-Sail-maker, and 
the like, who have alſo each of 


them their particular Duties 
affignd, 
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OFFING, or Offin, is an open 
Sea, a good Diſtance from the 
Shore, where there is Deep- 
Water, and no need of a Pilot 
to Conduct the Ship into the 
Port, or Harbour. Alſo, the 
Middle-part of any great Stream 
is call'd Offing. - 

The Ship ſtands for the Offing ; 
that is ſaid of a Ship, ſeen from 
Shore, ſailing out to Sea - ward. 
The Ship is in the Offing ; that 
is, She has the Shore near her, 
and having another a good way 
without her, or towards the 


OFF-WARD 3; that is, con- 
rary to the Shore, _ xe 
The Ship Heels Off-ward ; that 
is ſaid of a Ship, that being 
a-Ground, does Heel towards 
the Water-ſide. | 
The Ship lies with ber Stern to 
the Off-ward, and Head to the 
Shore- ward; that is, Her Stern 
lies towards the Sea, and Head 
to the Shore, | 
ORLOPE, in a Three-Dech'd 
Ship 3 the Second, and Loweſt 
Decks, are ſometimes call'd 
Ortope. Allo, the Spare-Deck 
in a Great Ship reaching from 
the Main-maſt to the Mijen. 
OVER-Blow ; that is, when 
the Wind blows ſo very hard, 
that the Ship can bear no Top- 
ſails. 5 
OVER G m n: When the 
Waves of the Sea grow high, 
the Mariners call it Ryugb- Sea; 
but when the Surges and Billows 
grow higher, then tis an Over. 
grown-Sea. 1 
| Fff 2 OVER - 
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. OVER-Hale the Runner. Tee 
Runner. 


OvER-Hile the Sbeat. See 
Shear, | | 
OVER-Rabe, See Rabe. 


 OVER-Set, or Over-Throw a 
Chip, is to bring her Keel up- 
wards, either by bearing too- 
much Sail; cr by Grounding 
her, ſo that ſhe falls upon one 
Side. | 
OUTLICKER, is a ſmall Piece 
of Timber, made faſt to the top 
of the Poop, and fo ſtands out 
richt a-Stern : At the outmoſt 
end thereof there is a Hole, 
into which the ſtanding part of 
the Sheat is recv'd thro? the 


Block of the Sheat; and then 


again reev'd thro another Block 
which is ſeiz'd cloſe by the end 
of this Ontlicher : *Tis ſeldom 


uſed in great. Ship, except the 


Mi ſen-Maſt is placed ſo far aft, 


that there is not room enough 


own board to . hale the Sheat 
it. RS 

O. EYE, a Name given by 
Seamen, to thoſe dreadful 
Storms, that are ſometimes met 
with on the Coaſt of Guinea ; for 
at fiſt it appears of the Form 
of an Ox's-Eye, and not much 
bigger 5 But 1t deſcends with 
ſuch Celerity, that in a very 


little ſpace, and many times be- 
fore they can prepare themſelves 
for it, it ſcems to them to 


overſpread the whole Hemiſ- 
pbere ; and at the ſame time, 
forces the Air with ſo much 
Violence, that the Ships are 


ſometimes ſcatter'd ſeveral ways, 
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ſometimes directly contrary, 
and ſometimes are ſunk down- 
right. 


DAN c H, or Pantcb. See 


Paunch, 

PANTER, Shank- Panter, See 
Shank. 

PARALLELS of Latitude, are 
Circles imagin'd te be drawn 
Parallel to the Equator, thro' 
every Point of Latitude; and 
therefore are Leſſer Circles, 
conſequently a Degree, or the 
360th Part of any Parallel 
Latitude, muſt be leſs than an 
Eq uinoctial Degree, or that of 
any Great Circle, and that in 
the ſame Proportion as the Radij 
of theſe Circles, that is, as the 
Co- Sine of the Latitude, to the 
Radius or Sine of go Degrees. 
PARALLEL-Horixon. See Hr 
rixon. e 

PARALLEL-Sazling : By Pa- 
rallel- Sailing, is meant, Sailing 
under a Parallel of Latitude. It 
has theſe Caſes. 


Given, Difference of Longitude, 
and Diſtance of two Places 
in the ſame Latitude; 

Kequir'd, the Latitude? 

Proportion: 

As the Difference of Longitude, 
Is to the Radius; 7 5 

So 1s the Diſtance, 

To the Co- Sine of the Latitude. 

a | CASE 


CASH: 2. 
Given, The Difference of Lon- 
gitude between two Places in 

the ſame Latitude; 
Requird, Their Diſtance ? 


Proportion. 
As the Radius, 
Is to the Difference of Longit. 
So it the Co-Sire of ibe Lat, 
To the Diſtance, 


"CASE 3. 
Given, The Diſtance between 
two Places in the ſame Pa- 
rallel; 
Regan, The Difference of 
oe 4 ns 


e Praportian;-::: 1-7. 
As the Co-Sine of Latitude, 
Ts to the Diſtance ; 
So is the Radius, 
To the Difference of Longitude. 


© PARALLEL - Sphere. See 
Sphere, 
PAREUNCLE, is a Rope 


ſomewhat like a Pair of Slings; 
tis ſeizd both Ends together, 
then put double about any heavy 
thing that is to be hois'd in, or 
out of the Ship: 
this, a full Veſſe! may be hois'd 
in, without ſpilling ; by putting 
it upon theſe Ropes ſet croſs- 
wiſe, and bringing the Loops 
over the upper- end of the Cask, 
then fixing the Tackle to them, 
the Veſſel will ſtand upright. 

PARCEL: To Parcel a Seam; 
that is, after a Seam is Caulk d, 
to lay over it a narrow Piece 


By means of 


P AU 
of Canvaſe, and pour on it hot 
Pitch and Tar. | 

PARRELS, are Frames made 
of Trucks, Ribs, and Ropes, 
which go round the Maſts, and 
made taſt ſo to the Yards, that 
they may flip up and dcwn the 
Maſts the eaſier ; and with the 


help of the Breaſt-Ropes, keep 


the Yards cloſe to the Maſts, 
PARTNER), are ſtrong Pieces 
of Timber, bolted to the Beams, 
incircling the Maſts, to keep 
them fteaay in their Steps. Theſe 
Partners are alſo at the Second 


Deck, for the ſame Purpoſe : 


But the Miſen-Maſt has only one 
Pair of Partners; and yet that 
Maſt is ſo firmly wedg'd in them, 
that it cannct ſtir, by any means. 
Tho' ſome Ships do not ſail well, 
except their Maſts be looſe, 
and have leave to play in the 


Partners : Yet, ina Storm, this 


is very Dangerous; leſt the 
Partners ſhould be wrong'd, and 
forced out of their Places ; for 
then there is hardly any other 
Remedy, than Cutting the Maſt 
by the Board, 

* PASSARADO, is a Rope 
whereby all the Sheat-Blocks 
of the Main and Fore-Sails 
are haled down Aft; The 
Clew of the Main-Sail to the 
Miin-Maſt, and the Clew of the 
Fore-Sail to the 'Cat-Head, 
This is to be done, when the 


Ship goes large; and they are 


Wo $5 t * firm, and hin- 

red from flying up, by this 

Paſſarado- Rope. a OY 
PAUNCH, Pantch, or Panch, 
**.. 0H 3 + 
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PEN 


are broad Clouts woven of 
Thrums and Sinnets together, 
to ſave things from galling and 


 frettirg 3 therefore are made 


faſt to the Main, and Fore-Yards, 
tor that Purpoſe, _ | 
PAWL, is a ſmall Piece of 
Iron bolted to ore end of the 
Beams of the Deck, cloſe by the 
Capftan, but yet ſo eafily, as 
that it can turn about. Its Uſe 
is, to ſtop the Capſtan from 
turning back, by being made to 
catch hold of the Whelps,  —- 
Pan ling the Catſtan. See 
F 
PAT: Jo Pay a Seam; that 
is, after Caulking, to lay hot 
Pitch and Tar on, without Can» 
vaſe. So that, . 
Paying a Ship, is laying a 
Coat of hot Pitch, or the like, 
over the Scams of a Ship: And 
when a Ship is well Caulk'd, 
and Pay'd over with hot Pitch, 
ſhe is much the lighter for it. 
The Ship is Pd; that is, 
when in Tacking about, a Ship's 
Sails being Back- ſtay d, fall all flat 
_ againſt the Maſts and Shrowde. 
Pa more Cable That is 


Let out more Cable ! fu OS 
Pay Cheap! is a Cemmand, 


in turning an Anchor out of the 
Boat. to turn it over-board faſter. 
PEER, is a Word uſed at Sea, 


in theſe various Sences : As, 


7 The Anchor is a- Peek; that is, 


when a Ship, being about to 
weigh, comes ſo oyer her An- 
chor, that the Cable is Perpen- 
dicular between the Hawſe and 


W 
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Heaving a-Peek ; is to bring 
the Ship ſo as the Anchor may 
hang a- Peek, 

To Ride a- Peeh; that is, when 
a Ship lies with her Main and 
Forc-Yards hois'd up, and then 
having one End of the Yards 
brought down to the Sbrowds, 
the other is raifed up an end ; 

This is done to contrary Sides, 
that is, the Star-board Yard- 
Arm of the Main- Tard comes 
down to the Star-board-Side, 
and ſo dces the Lar-board-End 
of the Fore-Yard ; fo that the 
Yards appear a-croſs each other 
like St. Andrew's Creſs, It is 
perform'd thus; Let go the 
Starboard Topſail-Sheats- from 
the Main-Yard, and Top-up the 
Larboard Lifts: And fo quite 
contrary, for the Fore- Tard. 

The Liſe of Peeking up the Yards, 
is, leſt lying in a River with the 
Yards a-crols, another Ship 
ſhould be foul upon them, and 
break the Yards. 

Jo Ride a- broad Peek, is much 
after the ſame manner, only the 
Yards are frais d up but half ſo 
high. 5 1 "Be? 12 5 TS: 
Peek the Miſen See Miſen. 
PEEK, alſo, is a Room jn the 


Hold of a Ship, from che Pitts 


forwards to the Stem. i 
PENDANTS, or Streamers, 
are thoſe long Colours which are 
hung at the Heads of the Mafts, 
or at the Yard-Arm-ends : Their 
Uſe is chiefly for Ornament. 
" PENINSULA,” is a Part of 
nt of Pramas which is almoft 
an IIland, being join'd to the 

Wt 
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Continent by a narrow Ncck of 
Land; as Fuitland in Germany, 
Morea in Greece, Taurica Cher- 
ſoneſut in Little-Tartary, Penin- 
ſula Indiæ intra & extra Gange m 
„ % | 
PENNAN T, is a ſhort Rope 
made faſt at one end to the 
Head of the Maſt, or to the 
 Yard-Arm, with a Block at the 
other end, and a Shiver to 
reeve ſome running Rope into : 
And all the Yard-Arms, except 
the Miſen, have Pennants. 
PILLOW, is that. Piece of 
Timber whereon the Bowſprit 
. Teſts, at its coming out of the 
Hull aloft, cloſe by the Stem. 
PILOT S, 
upon Coaſts and Shores unknown 


are thoſe, who, 


PILOTING Part of Navigh- 
tion, See Navigation. 

PINK, is a Veſſel Maſted and 
Rigg d like others; but built 
with a round Stern, the Bends 
and Ribs compaſſing ſo as the 
Sides bulge out very much ; 
which renders theſe fort of Ships 


very difficult to be Boarded, and 
to carry greater Burdens than 


others. They are ofcen uſed for 
Store-Ships, Hoſpital-Ships, or 
the like. 

PINN-CE, is a Smal Veſſel 
with a Square Stern, going with 
Sails and Oars, and carrying Three 
Maſts : They are uſed, as Scouts, 
for Intelligence, for Landing of 
Forces, and the like. 3 

INN ACE, alſo, is one of the 


to the Mafters, are Employ'd tay Boats that belong to Great Ships; 


Condu& Ships into Roads or 
Harbours, or over Bars and 
Sands, and thro” Intricate Cha- 
nels, (Fc. And this they do, 
by their Knowlege of the true 
Depth of Water, and Flowings 
of the Tides, and how they Set 
from Point to Point, with the 
Difference of thoſe a- Board 
from thoſe: in the Chanel, or 
a-Shorez and by the Blowings 
of the Winds, where the Sands 
Moveable; and by Land-Marks 
which they are acquainted 
_ withal, when they are to {pals 
thorow any Chanel. And theſe 
Pilots are ſcldom Entertain'd 
whilſt Ships are abroad at Sea, 
or for a whole Voyage; but 
having done their Parts, - they 
return a-Shore, where they have 
their Reſidence, and get their 
Living in this manner. | 


they ſerve for Officers to go a- 
ſhore, and the like. | 
PINTLES, are the Hooks by 
which the Rudder hangs to the 
Stern-Poſt, 9a 


PIRATS, are Ships affected to 


no Party, and reſpecting Friends 
and Enemies alike; and there - 
fore Takes either, as they come 
in their Way: They ſhew Com- 
miſſions from contrary Parties, 
and the Colours of any Nation. 
PITCH : The Miſt is Pitch'd ; 


that is, The Maſt is put and let 


down into the Step. | 

The Maſt is Pitch'd r0o-far aft; 
that is, The Maſt is placed too- 
near the Stern. 


The Ship will Pitch her Maſts 


by the Board; that is ſaid, when 


a Ship falls with her Head into 


the Sea, or beat violently againſt 
| Fit, the 
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the FR fo as to exper her 


Top Maſts. 
FAlN. Charts. See Charts. 


plAlN. gailig, ſhews the Va- 
rious Morions of a Ship upon a 
Plain, where the Meridians are 
all made Parallel one to the 
other 3 the Parallels at Right- 
Angles to the Meridians, and 
the Degrees .of each Parallel 
Equal to thoſe of the Equinocfial. 
In which, tho' according to this 
Way of Working, each Parallel 
is talſly ſuppoſed Equal to the 

2 and the Terraqueous 
Globe as falſly to be Plain and 
Flat; yet if a Ship fail under, 
or near the EquinGial, or Me- 
ridian, a ſhort Voyage, or along 
one cut into many ſhort ones, 
jay indifferently be perform'd * 

It, 

The ſeveral Caſes in Plain- 

| 4 — 1 with their in, are 


0 ASE Ic 
| Given, Conſe and Diſtance 
run; 


Requir'd, Departure, and Dif- 
5 Ference "of n M 


| Proportion. 
1. As the Radius, 
To the Diſtance run; 
$0 is the Sine of the Courle, 
Jo thePepirture. | ' 
2, As the Radius, 
T6 the Diſtance run; 
So is Co-Sine of the Courſe, 
To oh Difference of Lat. ; 


oy Ps 2 #4 "——_ 


CASE 2. 


Given, C ourſe and Departyre ; 


Requir'd, Diſtance and Difſe- 
rence of Latitude, 


Proportion. 


1. As the Sine of the Coyrſe, 


To the Departure; 
So is the Radius, 
To the Diſtance. 


2. As the Sine of the Courſe, 
To the Departure ; 


So is Co-Sine of the Courſe, 
To the Difference of Lat, 


CASE 3. 


Given, Courſe and Difference of 


Latitude? 


Kequir'd, Diſtance, and D 


parture 2 


Proportion, 

1. As Co- Sine of the Courſe, 
Io the Difference of Lat. 
So is the Radius 
To the Diſtance. 

2. As Co- Sine of the Courſe, 

Io the Difference of Lat. 
so is the Sine of the Courſe, 
To the Departure. 


Can. Sv 


Given, Diſtance, and Depar. 


ture 3; 


Requir'd, Courſe, and. Di e. 
rence of Latitude 7 | 


Proportion. 


J- As the Diſtance run, 


Io the Radius; 

So is the Departure, 

WP 5 dine of the Courſe. 
5 2 4A | 
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2. As the Rad ius, | Gar HDard-PLANK. See Gar- 
To the Diſtance run; board. 

So Co- Sine of the Courſe, PLATFORM. is a Place on 

To Difference of Latitude. the Lower-Deck of a Man of 

| War, abaft the Mainmaſt, be- 
CASE ;. tween it and the Cockpit. 


Given, Diſtec, and Diffrence of kope. Fart, and dend oe 
of Latitude. over the other: They ſerve to 
Requir a Cowſe, and Depar- ſave the Cable from galling in 
ture? ; the Hawſc, or to wind about the 
Proportion. Flooks of the Anchors, to ſave 
1, As the Diſtance run, the Pennant of the Fore-Sheat 
- To the Radius; from galling againſt them. 
So is Difference of Latitude, PLOW, is an Inſtrument 
To Co- Sine of the Courſe. made commonly of Box, or 
: Pear-Trce; for the Taking of 
2. As the Radiu', | the Sun, or Star's Height, in or- 
To the Diſtance run; der to find the Latitude of the 
S0 is the Sine of che Courſe, piace: It ad mits of large Gra- 
To the Departure, duations; and is eſtcem'd of, by 
CF es © ſome Artiſts. is 
„ S PLUMMET. See Lead, 
Given, Difference of Latitude, POINT of the Compaſs, is the 
and Dyparture, 324 Part of the Ci cumference 
Required, Courſe, aud Di- of the Circle on the Card, or 
. 3 . 11 Degrees, 15 Minutes : There- 
. | fore | EO | 
1. As the Difference of Lat, =? 3 | 
To the e ee „ = of ns 1 05 Degrees, : 
So is the Departure, * . 
To the Tangent of the W dint, is 2 Degrees, 
; . r > POINT of Land. See Pro- 
2. As Sine of the Courſe, montar . ; 
To the Departure z | POINT of Traverſe ; To Caſt 
So is the Radius, 2 Point of Traverſe. See Caſt. 
To the Diſtance run.  FOINTING the. Cable; is 
3 Alllntwiſting it at the End, and 
PLAIN-SCALE. See Scale. leſſening the Yarn, and twiſting 
PLANKS, are thoſe Timbers them again, and making all fait 
which go Fore and Aft on each with a Piece of Marline : This is 
Side of the Ship, whereon lie done, in order to keep the 
dne Beams of the Firſt Orlop, Cable from raycling ont F. 
1 — Egg 23, e allo, 
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POR 


PRE 


Ao, that none of it may be 
cut off. | 


_ POLES of the Wirld are two 


Points 90 Degrees each diſtant 
from the E,uino7al : They are 
the two Extremitics of the Axis, 
cor that Imaginary Line which is 
ſuppoſed to paſs thro the Centre 
of the Globe, and upon which 
the whole is conceivd to turn 
round; ) one wher-of is call'd 


the North, or Artic ; and the 


other, the South,or Antaric Pole. 
They are call'd Poles, from 
Yate, (Verto; ) for upon 
them, the whole Frame of the 
Globe turns about. 

Artic, or Noth Pole, is ſo 
term'd, from d, fignify- 


Ing a Bear; becauſe ſo very near 


noted Star in the Conſtella- 
tion call'd the Little Bear. 
'*. Antarfic, or South Pole, is 
the Sonth Point; and is fo call'd, 
from an, (contra,) and de, 
(U;) becauſe of its being 
1 oppolne to the 


er. 
POOP of a Ship, is the Higheſt, 
or Uppermoſt Part of her Hull 
WRT SPRITE, 
PORT ! or, Port the Helm! 
i; a Word of Command to him 
at the Helm, to put it to Lar- 
Soard, and the Ship will go to 
Star board. See Heim. 
' The Sbip Heels a- Port. Sce 
CCD STR 
PORT, is alſo a Haven, or 
Harbor. And, 3 
PORTS, are thoſe Holes in a 
Ship's-Side, thorow which the 
Great Guns are put out. 


W 


PORT-Lajt ; the ſame with 
the Gunwail of a Ship. 

Tone Tard is down a-Port-Laſt, 
when it lies down on the Deck, 

POR T-Kopes. See Ropes. 
 PORTOISE 3 To Ride 4. Por. 
tojſe. See Ride. . 

PORT; Sally- Port, See Sally, 


POWCHES, are ſmall Bulk. 


h-ads, made in the Hold of the 
Ship, to Stow Goods, that they 
may not ſhoot from one ſide to 
the other. 

YOWDER-ROOM, is that part 


of the Hold, wherein the Powder 


is Scow'd. | 
 PREDY the Ship / That is, 
Make Ready to ſet Sail! or to 
Fight! C 
Predy the Hold That is, 


Lay, or Stow every thing there 
in its Due Order, and Proper 


Place, | | 
PRESS, or Preſſing, See, To 
Man a Fleet. | 
 PREST-SAILS ; as, To Curry 
a Preſt- Sail; that is, The Ship 
Carries , all the Sai} ſhe can 
croud: This js ſometimes pra- 


cis'd by Ships, upon Sight of an 


Enemy, whom they think they 
are not able to Encounter, But 
carrying too much Sail, if it 
Blow, may prove of ill Con- 
ſequence, as the hazard of Over- 


ſetting the Ship; or endanger- 


ing the Maft, and Yards : For 
if any of them come by the 


Board, the Enemy can lie upon 


the Bow, Counter, of Thwart 


one's Hawſe, and Rake one Fore . 
and Aft at his Pleaſure. So that 

Meeting an Enemy, in ſuch a 
e 8 75 Caſe, 
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Caſe, tis moſt rational to go from the Norch · Eaſt-· part of 

away with an eaſie Sail, and Ethiopia Exterior. 6 

make a Running Fight, till Night Cape de Bonne Eſperance, Ex. 

favour an Ecape. tending from the South or 
PREVENTER - ROPE, See Ethiop!2 Exterior. 

Rope. . 5 Cape de Verde, Extending 
PROMONTORY, is a High from the Weſt of Negrolend. 
Part of a Land, ſtretching it Cape Sparrel, Extending from 
ſelf into the Sea; irs Extremity the Weſt of Barbary. 

is uſually call'd a Cape, or Head- 


Lol In AMERICA, the Chief 


FI Ts . Head-Lands, are, 
In EUROPE, the Chief 1 
| . ape Horn, Extending from 
11 » & Head: the South of Terra del 8 
A, 3 Cape Frio, Cape St. Auguſtine, 
Cape St. Vincent, Cape Finifter, Extending from the Eaſt of 
Cap? Roxant, Extending from Brazil. 8 . 
the Weſt of Spain. Cape de Coriente, Extending 
Cape La-Hygue, Extending from the Weſt of Vw. pain. 
from che Norch of France. Cape Florida, Extending from 
Cape North, Extending from the South of Florida. : 
the 3 wy of 1 . 5 
The Land. End, Extend ing 1 
from the Sou 2 of . 9 PILOTTING. See 
The Lizard, and Start. Point, W 
Extending from the South of A roads To Moor a Proviſa. 
England. £4 Wee. is properly the Head 
5 : of the Ship. PET IF 
In As IA, the Chief Promon- u | * 
| PUDDINGS, are Ropes nail'd 
Pogue es, or Head-Lands, to the Arms of the Main and 
„ © Fore-Yards, near the Ends, at 
Cape Sumber, Extending from ſome Diſtances from one ans- 
the E:# of China. „ ther. Their Uſe is, to fave 
Cape C min, Extending from the Robbins from galling, or 
Penin. Indiæ inter Gangem. wearing aſunder upon the 
Cape Rozalgate, Extending yards, when the Top- ſails are 
from the South-Eaſt - part of naled Home. | | 
ne. 7 | 
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7 Pudding of the Anchor, are 
| . „„ thoſe Ropes which are wound 
Ja AFRICA, the Chief about the Rings of the Anchors, 

Hlead-Lands, are, to ſave the Cinch e Cable 

| Cape Gard:fuir, Extendins from being galled by the Iron. 
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PULLET, is a Poom within 


the Hold, in which Pigs of Lead, 
or the like weichty things. are 
put, that tc Ship may be ſutf- 
ciently Ballaſted, with the loſs 
of litt e Room. | | 
PUMPS, uſed at Sea, are of 
ſeveral ſorts; as ſome have ſuch 
as thoſe a-Shore, iianding by, 
or near the Main-Maſt, 
Chain-PUMPS, are thofe uſed 
in great Ships; they go with 
more Eaſc, and yield more 
Water thin the Ordinary Pumps; 
and are ſooner mended, : 
BARE-PUMP, is made of a 
Cane, or a Piece of Hollow 
Wood, or the like: T's uſed, 
for to Pump Beer, or Water, 


out of the Ca ks. 98 


BUR-PUMLPS, are thode ued 
commonly by the Durch, who 
have them ly their Ships-ſides; 
in the there is a long Staff, 
with a Bur at the End like a 
Gunner's Spunge, to Pump up 
the Bilge-Water. : | 

- In Pumping, tis uſual to make 
Spelts, that is, to relieve the 
Men with freſh ones, and count 
how many Strokes they Pump 
cach Watch, and by that means 
know it the Ship be Starch, ar 
how her Leaks encreaſe 
B BILGE-PUMP. See Bilge. 
 PUMP*s-CAN, is the Buchet 
whereby they pour Water iuto 
the Pump, to fetch it, and 
make it work, wien 'is to be 
—: 2 ny CE MRS 
PUMP's- VALE, is the Trough 
by which the Water runs from 
the Pump, along the Ship's-fides, 


. 3 


that ic ma? go out at the Scutper- 
holes, 
 HUMP's-BRAKE, is 
of the Pump, | 
The Pump Sucks; that is, 
vhen the Water being out, 
draws up nothing but Froth, 
and Wind. BIRD 
PURCHASE, fignifies only to 
draw in: As, 
The Capſtan Purchaſes a-jace 
that is, draws the Cable in a- 
pace. bs. 
The Tackle will not Purclaſe; 
that is, when they cannot draw, 
or hale in any thing, with the 
Tackle. : 


the Halde 


PURSER of a Man of War, is 
an Officer, who has the Cha ge 
of the Victuals, receives it, takes 
care that it be in good Condi 
tion, and well lai'd, and ſtow'd 
up : He keeps a Liſt of the Ship's 
Ci mpany, and ſets down exactly 
the Days of each Man's Admit- 
tance into Pay, Cc. 


 FUTTOCKS, or Puttoch- 


Slrouds, are (mall Shrouds which 


go ſrom the thoſe of the 
Main-Maſt, Fore-Maſt, ard 
Miſen-Maſt, to the Round-Top 
of thoſe Maſts; for where the 
Shrouds come near the Top, 


they fall in ſo much, that One 


could not get into the Top, 
without the help of the Put. 
rocks. And if there be any 


Top-Gallant-maſts to the Top- 


maſts, there are Putiochs to go 


from the Top-maſt-Shrouds to 


thoſe : Theſe Puttochs at the 
Botcom are ſeiz'd to a Staff, 
or to ſome Rope which is ſeiz'd 


" —h— 


. 


—— 
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to a Plate of Iron, or to a D-ad- 
man's-Eye, to which the Lan- 
niards of the Fore-maſt-Shrouds 
do come, 9 | | 


| UADRANT, Sea-0u4- 
drant, or Davis's - Qua- 
dran, is an Inſtrument contriv'd 
very commodiouſly; and at 
this time, 15 the moſt approv'd 
One, for Oberving the Sun's 
Meridian Altitude, at Sea. 
| Theſe Quadrants are made of 
any Length between 18 Icches 
and 3 Feet; but now they are 
generally made ot 26 Inches Ra- 
dius, with one Arch 65 Degrees, 
the other 25 Degrees; and a 
Glaſs to the Shadow- Vane. 


The Principal Parts are Three 
Vanes, the Horizon, Shadow, and 
Si-bi-Vane : And Two Arches; 


on which Arches are the De- 
grees, both together making 
go Degrees 3 from whence tis 
call'd a Quadrant. 1 

The Horizo:-Vane, reſpects the 
Hirizon, in time of Obſerving. 
The Shadow-Vane, is that 
which gives the Shadow, and is 
placed on the Sixty Arch. 

The Sizhi-Yaze, is that thro' 
which you are to look for both 
Shadow and Horizon: Tis placed 
on the Thirty Arch. Fo 


The Sixty Arch, is that with 


the Shorteſt Radius 3 ſo calld, 
becauſe formerly 'twas divided 
into 60 Degrees: but now it 
often contains 65, or 70 Degrees, 


This Arch is of a Small Radius; 
and is ſo deſign'd, th t the Shade- 
Vane uſed on it, being at fo 
ſmall a Diſtance from the Ho- 
rzzon Vane, on which its Shadow 
(in time of Obſerving) is to. 
tall, might be more Viſible to 
the Eye af the Obſerver. 

The Thirty A ch, is of a Large 


Radius, that it might contain 


the Leſſer Sub-divifions cf a De- 


gre; and being of a competent 
B:eadth, thereon uſually are de- 


ſcrib'd 10 Corcentric Circle, in- 
terſected with 3 Diagonal Lines 
in each Degree, making each In- 
ter ſection 2 Minutes. 
of rhis Arch is divided into De- 
grees by long Strokes; each again 
ſubdivided into Six Equal Parts: 


The efore each ſmall Diviſion is 


10 Minutes. | | | 
The Uſe of the QUADRANT. 


This Inſtrument is ſeldom 
uſed, otherwiſe than to Obſerve 
the Sun's Meridian Altitute 
which is perſorm'd thus : 

1. Put the Horixon. Vane in its 
proper Place, cloſe home tò the 
Centre of the Quadrant Put 
the Sight Vane on the Thirty Arch, 
cloſe to the Back of it: And 
the Shade - Jane on the Sixty Arch, 
claſe to the Back of it; ſet the 
upper Edge of this Van? to a 
Number of Degrees leſs than the 


Complement of the Altitude by 


15 Or 20 Degrees, 


2. The Vanes being thus fix'd 


upon the Quadrant, turning your 
Back towards the Sun, and 


holding the Quadrant as upright 
as. 


The Limb 
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25 you can, look thro' the Sight. 
Vane, and bring the upper Edge 
of the Shadow of the Shade Vane 
to lie upon the upper Edge of 
the Slit in the Horizon Jane; at 
the ſame time, if the Horizon 
appear thro' the ſaid Slit in the 
 Horizon-Vane, the Vanes on the 
Quadrant ſtands at the Sun's pre- 
ſent-Altitude. „. N 
| 3. But if the Shy appear, 
aftead of the Horizon, ſlide the 
ight-Vane a little higher: On 
the contrary, it the Sea appear 
| Inſtead of the H57zon, then ſlide 
the Sigbt Fane lower; continue 


fo to do, till the ion appear 


thro' the Horizon-Vane. 


4. In order to obtain the Me. 


vidian Altitude, continue Ob- 
ſerving; as the Sun riſes, the 
Sea vill appear thro the Horixon- 
Vane, therefore ſlide the Sigli- 
Fane down lower accordingly : 
Thus do, Obſerving as often as 
may be convenient, till the Sun 
is at the Higheſt. Bd. 

5. When the Sun begins to 
fall, the Shy will appear thro 
the Horizon-Fane, inſtead of the 
Hrizon , then deſiſt Obſerving 
6. Having thus done, add the 
Degrees the Upper-Edge of the 
Shade Vane ſtands at, to the 
Degrees and Minutes cut by the 
Inſide of the Sight Vane; their 
Sum is the Complement of tlie Sun's 
Altitude, or the Diſtance of the 
Upper Edge of the Sun from the 
Zenith: To which add 16 Min. 
the Sun's Se i- Diameter; and 
you'll; have the Diſtance of the 


Sun's Centre from the Zenith, 


— J 


be ing the true Complement of 
the Sun's Meridian Altitude. 
For the Upper-Edge of the 
Shadow of the Shade-Vane re- 
ſpects the Upper-Limb of the 
Sun; and the Lower-Edge of the 
ſaid Shadow, anſwers to the 
Lower-Limb of the Sun: So that 
Obſerving by the firſt, you are 
to Add 16 Min. to what ĩs on the 
Quadrant ;, but Obſerving by the 
latter, Subſtract 16 Mm. from 
it ; the Sum, or Difference, is 
the Zenith Diſtance ; that is, the 
Diſtance of the Sun's Centre from 
the Zenith, or the Complement of 
his Meridian Height, 

But by having a Convex-G/aſs 
put in the Middle of the Breadth 
of the Shade-Vare , which, in 
time of Obſerving, caſts an 
illuminated Spot on a round 
black Spot made in the Horizon. 


Vane, there will be no occaſion 


of making that Allowance in 
Adding or SubtraQing 16 Min. 
Only ſerting that Part of the 
Shade-Vane which is right-againſt 
the Middle, or Centre of the 
Glaſs, to the D-grees in the 
Sixty Arch; and then cauſe the 
Enlighten'd Spot of the Glaſs to 
lie on the Black Spot, or Circle 
on the Horizor-Vane ; at the ſame 
time look for the Horizon thro 
it, as before Directed, fo will 
you have ( Obſerving by this 
Glaſs in the Yane ) the true 
Complement of the Sun's Alti- 
tude, or the Diſtance of his 
Centre from the Zenith, | 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, this Glaſs - Vane is 
Uſeful, when the Edge of. the 
Shadow of the Shade Vane is not 
Confpicuous, as in Hazy-Wea- 
ther; yet he Glaſs may collect 
ſo much of the Sun's Beams, as 
will caſt an apparent Brightneſs 
upon the Horizon-Vane, | 


Sinical » QUADRANT, See 


Sinical. 
QUARTER-Deck. See Deck. 
QUARTER- Maſters, or Quar- 

teers, are Ship-Officers, whoſe 

Buſineſs is Rummidging, Stow- 


| ing, and Trimming the Ship, in 


the Hold; to Over-look the 
Steward, in his Delivery of 
victuals to the Cool; and in 
Famping, and drawing out Beer, 
or the like : They alſo are to keep 
their Watch duly, in Conding the 
Ship, or any other Duty. 
QUARTER of a Ship, is that 
Part of the Ship's Hull which 
lies from the Steerage· Room to 
the Tranſom. 
Fat-QUARTER. See Fat, 
Cloſe-QUARTERS, are whcre 


the Seamen quarter themſelves, 


in caſe of Boarding, for their 
own Defence, and for Clearing 
the Decks, c. 


Point, | 


UARTER, fignifies alſo, a 
good Treatment given to an 


Enemy Taken : As, The Enemy 


asked Quarter. We gave no Quar- 
ter; and the like. | 


QUARTERING 3 The Ship 


QUARTER - POINT. See 


goes Quartering; that is, She goes 
upon a Quarter- Wind; or, She 


goes neither by a Wind, nor be- 
fore the Wind, but betwirr 
both. 

UARTER-Wird ; is when the 
Wind comes in, abaft the Main- 
Maſt-Shrouds, even with the 
Quarter, | | 

QUARTERING the Men ; 
to Diſpoſe of the Ship's Com- 
pany ſo at the Time of an En- 
gagement, as each may readily 
know where his Station is, and 
what he's to do: As, ſome to 


the Maſter, for the Manage- 


ment of the Sails ; ſome to 
affiſt the Gunners to Traverſe 
the Ordnance ; ſome for Plying 
of the Small-Shot ; ſome to fil 


powder in the Powder-Room; 


others to cat ry it from thence to 

re Gunners, in Cartherages, 
Co 

UOIL, or Coile, is a Rope, 

or Cable, laid up round, one 

Fack (or Turn) over another, 


ſo that they may the more eaſily 


be Stow'd out of the way, and 
alſo run out free and ſmo 

without Kenchs, that is, without 
Twiſtings or Doublings 3 then 
the Cable is ſaid to be Quoi' 


up. | . 
wWeatber-Quoil, or Coil. Ser 


Weather. | 

 QUOINS ; the fame with 

Coins: Which ſee. he 
Canting and Standing - Qu ins. 

See C bins. 5 
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| ABBETING.,' is the 
Letting- in of the Planks 


of the Ship into the Kecl, 
wi.jch, in the Rake and Run of. 


a Sh'p. is hollow'd away; tht 
the tlanks may Join the better, 
and cloter. "7 
RABBET of the Keel, that is, 
the Hollowing there. 
 RAG-BOLTS. See Bolts. 
RAINS; that Tract of Sea, 
to the Nor thwac ds of the Equator, 
between Four and Ten Degrees 
of Latitude, Ij ing between the 
Meridians of Cape Verve, and of 
the Eaſternmoſt Iſland of that 
Name, 15 uſually call'd, by our 
Naxigators, the Rais For it 
ſeems to be a Place condemn'd to 
Perpetual Calms, and, in a man- 
ner, conſtant Rains, with Thun- 
der and Lightning, after an ex- 
rraordinary manner; the little 
W nds that a e. be only ſome 
ſudden uncertain Guſts, of very 
ſmall Continuance, and leſs 
Extent ; ſo that ſometimes each 
Hour you ſhall have a diff.rent 
Gale, Waich vaniſhes away into 
a Calm, before another ſucceeds : 


And here, a Fleet of Ships in 


ſight of one another, ſhall have 
each a Wind from diff. rent Points 


= the Compaſs ; with theſe weak 
are obliged to 


Breezes, Ships 
make the beſt of their Way to 
the Sonthward, thorow theſe 
Six Degrees. 
And the A. lant ic Ocean near the 


* 


* 


Equator, is very much ſubject to, 
nay, is always attended with theſe 
Calm; into which Ships fre- 


uently fall, and there detain'd 
as tis reported) while 
Months, for want of Wind. 


RAKE of a Ship, is ſo much 
of her Hull as hangs over both 
ends of her Keel. , 

Fore-Rake, or Rake-forward, 
15 that Part of it which is 
Before 3 
than a Third, but leſs than Half 
tie Length of the Keel; a 
Lg Ribe: forward gives the Ship 
a good Way ; But then, if ſhe 
has not a Full Bow, "twill make 
her apt to pitch much a-head 
into the Sea; beſides, is a great 
Charge and Streſs to a Ship, 


becauſe ſhe hangs over ſo a- 


head. But when a Ship has a 
Small Rake forward, ſhe is fo 


Bluff-headed, that the Sea meets 


her ſo often upon the Bow, that 
ſhe cannot cut the Water fo 
readily, and conſequently, will 


make but ſmall Way. 


Rabe aft, or Rake-aftward, is 
that Part which 's at the ſetting 
on of the Stern- Poſt; and is 
generally about a Fourth or a 
F. fth of her Fore-Rake. 

The Ship Rakes ſo much Forward, 
or Aftward; that is, her Rake 
is ſo much Forward, or Hind- 
ward. oy 2s 55 
RAKE of tlie Rudder, See 
Rudder. | Ha | x 
RAMͤ's- HEAD, in a Ship, is 


a great Block, belonging to the 


Fore and Main-Halliards; it has 
Tm | in 


and is uſually more 


mn e ws = == A waa 


rr RA 1 
in it three Shivers, into which Long; and from 44, to 50 Feet 
the Halliards are put; and at Broad, 1 
the End of it, in a Hole, are They Contain from 1313, to 
reev'd the Tier. ; 1882 Tuns, | 
RANGES, in a Ship, are two They Carry from 705, to | 
pieces of Timber going a- croſs 800 Men : 1 
from Side to Side: One aloft And from 96, to 110 Guns, 1 
on the Fore-Caftle, a little abaſt | uy 
the Fore-Maſt ; tis faſten'd into RATE Second, have their Gun- 
the Timbers of the Ship's-Sides z Decks from 152, to 165 Feet 
and has two Knees about the Long; and from 41, to 46 Feet 
Middle, on either ſide of the Broad. | 
Fore-Maſt, faſten'd to the Deck They contain from 1086, to 
and the Timber, in which the 1482 Tun,. 
Topſail-Shears run in a Shiver: They Carry from 524, to 
There are in it allo, ſeveral 640 Men: 9 5 
Wooden Pins, to belay the Fore- And from 84, to 90 Guns. 
Bow-Line, the Fore-Tack, and 
the Fore· Loof· Hoo x. RATE Third, have their Gun- 
The other Range is in the Decks from 142, to 148 Feet 
Beak-head, before the Wouldings Long ; and from 37, to 42 Feet 
of the Bowſprit : It lies in the Broad. | 
Form of the other, and has the They Contain from $71, to 
Spritfail , and Spritſail-Topſail- 1262 Tuns. | 
Shears and Ropes belay d about They Carry from 389, to 
its Pins. 476 Men : 
RANR-Kee/, See Keel. And from 64, to 80 Guns. 
RAT ; is a Place in the Sea, Rob | | 
where there are Rapid Streams, RATE Fourth, have their Guns 
and Dangerous Currents, or Decks from 118, to 145 Feet 
Counter-Currents. | Jong and from 29, to 38 Feet 
Broad. | 
RATE of Ships, is the Diftin= They Contain from 448, to 
ction of che Bigneſs and Capacity 919 Tuns. 
of Ships of War, which is into They Carry from 226, to 
. ix: The Difference is uſually 346 Men. 75 
reckon'd by the Length and 
Breadth of the Gun Deck; Number 


And from 48, to 60 Guns. 


run they contain; Number of RATE Fifth, have their Gun- 
18 Men, and Guns, they carry, Decks from 1c0, to 120 Feet 
na RT long; and from 24, to 31 Fee 
N RATE Firſt, have their Gu. Broad. 80 * 
in Decke from 159, to 174 Feet 
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They Contain from 259, to and the South, ending at the 


$42: Tn. Eaſt and tlie Weſt, in go De- 
They Carry from 45s, to grecs. 1 | 
JJ The Fixed Compaſs, repreſents 


And from 26, to 44 Guns, the Horizon; in which, all the 
| = Points of the Compaſs are bix'd, 
RATE Sixth, have their un- and Immoveab'e. | 
Decks from 87, to 95 Feet Long; The Woveable Compaſs, repre- 
and from 22, to 25 Feet Broad. ſents the Mariners Compaſs, as 
They Contain from 152, to liable to Variation. In the Centre 
256 Itns. baths of the Moveable Compaſs, is 
They Carry from 50, to faſten'd a Third, or fometimes 
110 Men : an Index, long enough to reach 
And from 16, to 24 Guns, the Outfide of the Fix d Compaſt. 
| yy This Inſtrument ſerves to find 
_ RATIONAL- Horizon. See Ho- the Variation of the Magnetic. 
rixon. . Compaſs, and to Rectifie the 
RA T-LINBS, or Ratlinge, are Courſe at Sea; having given, 
thoſe Lines which make the the Sun's Amplitude, or Att 
Ladder-Steps, to get up the muth. el eg 
Shrowds, and Puttocks. REEF: When there is a great 
Rad, is the Diſtance be- Gale of Wind, they commonly 


tween any two Points of Land, roll up part of the Sail below; 


that lie in a Right-Line one ſo by that means it may become 


from the other. the narrower, and therefore 
Fore-REACH. See Fore. not draw too much Wind. 
REAL- Horizon. See Hwizon. This Contracting, or Taking up 
REAR ADMIRAL. See Offi- of the Sail, is eall'd Reef, or 
cers, and Flag- Officers. EXReeſing. | 
REARED, Wale-Rexred. See REEFT Pop- Mat: When a 
Re 255 1007! T.yop- aſt is ſprung, chat is,crack'd, 
RECTIFIER, is an Inftru- or almoſt broken in the Cap, 
ment conſiſting of two Parts, they cut off the lower Piece that 
which are two Circles, either was near broken off; and ſet- 
laid upon, or let into the ting the other Part, now much 
other, and faſten'd together in ſhorter, in the Step again, they 
their Centres; they repreſent call it a Reeft Top-Maſt. 
two Compaſſes, one Fix d, the REEKVE; is to draw a Rope 
other Moveable,cach Divided into thorow a Block, to run up and 
the 32 Points of the Compaſs, down. VN Me 
and 360 Degrees 3 and Numbred To Unreeve 4 Rope, is to pull 
both Ways, from the North a Rope out of a Block 
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Ebbing of the Water off from 
the Shore : As its comin on 
upon it, or Tide of Flo d, is 
call'd, the Flux of the Sea, Sce 
Tide. | 

RENDS in a Ship; are the 
ſame as Scams between the 
See Seams. 

RESERVE. See 
ment. 

RESOLVE 4 Traverſe, 
Traverſe, 

RIBS of 4 Ship, are the Tim- 
hers of the Futtock-, when the 
Planks are ok 6 lo ell, d, becauſe 
they are Bendi ke the Ribs 
of : Carkaſs. 7 A 

Alſo, thoſe little Jong Wooden 
Pieces which belong ro the Par- 
rels of the Yards, and have Holes 
jn them, like the Comb under 
the Beak-· head, are call'd, the 
Ribs of the Partels; 

RIDE: A Ship is faid to Ride, 
when her Anchors hold her faſt, 
ſo that ſhe drives not, by the 
force of the Wind; or Tide, 
And a Ship is ſaid to 

RIDE. wel, when ſhe is b ilt 
ſo, that ſhe does not over - beat 
her ſelf into a-Head- Sea, as that 
the Waves Over-Rake her, that 


Sce 


is; Over-Waſh her) from Stem 


to Stern. 

RIDE-a-croſs, when ſhe Rides 
with her Main-Lards and Fore- 
Yards hoiſted up to the Hounds; 


and both Yards and Arms Two - N 


alike. 
RIDE- a. Peel. See Peek. 
RIDE-a-thwart , is to Ride 


REFLUX of the Ses, is the 


Engage- 


with her Side to the ride; 
and then ſhe never S. rains her 
Cable. 

RIDE berwixt Wind and Tide, 
js to Ride ſo as the Wind has 
equal force over her one way, 
and the Tide the contrary way; 
which makes a Ship roll and 
tumble very much, yet not ſt. ain 
her Cables much. 

RIDE-Wind-Road, or, To Ride 
a great Road; that is, to Ride 
ſo as the Med has more Power 
over the Ship, than the Tide. 

RIDE Hawſful, or, To Ride 
a-Streſs 3 that is, when in a 
S:reſs of Weather, the Ship falls 
deep into the Sca with her 
Head, that the Water runs 0 
at her Hawſes. | 

RIDE Lattb-Lork's. See Land- 
Lock'd. 

RIDE a- Portoiſe, is when the 
Yards of a Ship are ſtruck down 
upon the Deck; or when they 

RIDE by the Sryppers, See 
Stoppers. 

RIDERS, are great Timbers, 
both in che Hold, and aloft, 
which are bolted on to the other 
Timbers, to ſtrengthen _ 
when tis diſcover'd a Ship is 
too weak, or ſlightly Built. 

RIGGING of a Ship, is all 
the Cordage or Ropes what- 
ſoever belonging to her Maſts, 
or Taras, or any Part about her. 

The Ship is Well-Rigg'd'; that 
is, when ſhe has all her Ropes of 
fit S ze and Proportion 70 her 
. | 


are down 4-Pori-laſt. 
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They Contain from 259, to and the South, ending at the 


542 Tuns. Eaſt and tlie Weſt, in go De- 
They Carry from 45s, to grecs. 4 
190 Men : HD The Fixed Compaſs, repreents 


And from 26, to 44 Guns, the Horixon; in which, all the 
Points of the Compaſs are tix'd, 
RATE Sixth, have their un- and Immoveab'e. 5 
Decks from 87, to 95 Feet Long; The Moveable Compaſs, repre- 
and from 22, to 25 Feet Broad. ſents the Mariners Compaſs, as 
They Contain from 152, to liable to Variation. In the Centre 
256 Tuns. 82 of the Moveable Compaſs, is 
They Carry from 50, to faſten'd a Third, or fometimes 
110 Men : ID an Index, long enough to reach 
And from 16, to 24 Guns, the Outfide of the Fix d Compaſe, 
This Inſtrument ſerves to find 
RATIONAL- Horizon. See Ho- the Variation of the Magnetic. 
rixon. e cCompaſs, and to Rectiſie the 
RA -LINES, or Ratlinge, are Courſe at Sea; having given, 
thoſe Lines which make the the Sun's Amplitude, or Att 
Ladder-Steps, to get up the much. | 
Shrowds, and Puttocks. | REEF : When there is a great 
* _ REACH, is the Diſtance be- Gale of Wind, they commonly 


tween any two Points of Land, roll up part ot the Sail below; 


teht-Line one ſo by that means it may become 
the narrower, and therefore 


that lie in a R 
from the other. 


Fore REACH. See Fore. not draw too much Wind. 
REAL- Horizon. See Hwizon. This Contracting, or Taking up 
REAR-ADMIRAL. See Offi- of the Sail, is eall'd Reef, or 


cers, and Flag-Officers. | Reefing. | 5 
RE ARE D, Hale-Reared. See REEFT Top-Maft - When a 
Har. 229 T.̃op- aſt is ſprung, that is,crack'd, 
RECTIFIER, is an Inftru- or almoſt broken in the Cap, 
ment conſiſting of two Parts, they cut off the lower Piece that 
which are two Circles, either was near broken off; and ſet- 
laid upon, or let into the ting the other Part, now much 
other, and faſten'd together in ſhorter, in the Step again, they 
their Centres; they repreſent call it a Reeſt Top- Maſl. 

two Compalles, one Fix d, the REEVE; is to draw a Rope 
other Moveable,cach Divided into thorow a Block, to run up and 
the 32 Points of the Compaſs, down. EN." 

and 360 Degrees; and Numbred To Unreeve a Rope, is to pull 
both Ways, from the North a Rope out of a Block. 
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REFLUX of the Sex, is the 
Ebbing of the Water off from 
the Shore : As -its comin on 
upon it, or Tide of Flo d, is 
call'd, the Flu of the Sea, Sce 
Tide. 

RENDS in a Ship 3 are the 
ſame as Scams between the 

Planks. See _— 


RESERVE.  Enlage- 
ment, 

RESOLVE 4 Faun Sce 
Traverſe, 


RIBS of a Ship, are the Tim- 
bers of the Futtock, when the 
Planksare off; ſo call d, becauſe 
they are Bending like the Kits 
of a Carkaſs. 

Alſo, thoſe litcle Jong Wooden 
Pieces which belong to the Par- 
rels of the Yards, and have Holes 
in them, like the Comb under 
the Beak-head, are call d, the 
Ribs of the Partels, 

RIDE : A Ship is ſaid to Ride, 
when her Anchors hold her faſt, 
ſo that ſhe drives not, by the 
force of the Wind; or Tide, 
And a Ship is ſaid to 


ſo, that ſhe does not over-beat 
her ſelf into a*Head-Sea, as that 
the Waves Over-Rake her, that 
is, Over-Waſh her) from Stem 
to Stern. * 

RIDE-a-croſs, when ſhe Rides 
with her Main-Yards' and Fore- 
pe I Yards hoiſted up to the Hounds 5 


nd and both Yardvand Arms Topd 


alike. 
ull RIDE-a- Peel. See Peek. 


RIDE-wel, when ſhe is b-ilt 


* 


with her Side to the Tide; 


and thea ſhe never S. rains her 
Cable. 
RIDE bet wixt Wind and Tide, 
is to Ride ſo as the Wind has 
equal force over her one u ay, 
and the Tide the contrary way z 
which makes a Ship roll and 
tumble very much, yet not ſt. ain 
her Cables much. 
RIDE-Wind-Road, or, To Ride 
a great Road; that is, to Ride 
ſo as the Md has more Power 
over the Ship, than the Tide. 


RIDE Hawſful, or, To Ride 


a-Streſs 3 that is, when in a 
Streſs of Weather, the Ship falls 
deep into the Sca with her 
Head, that the Water runs in 
at her Hawſes. 

RIDE Land. lech. See Lands 
Lock'd. 
RIDE a+Portoiſe, is when the 
Yards of a Ship are ſtruck down 


upon the Deck; or when they 


are down a-Port-laft. 


RIDE by the Stppers, See 


Stoppers. 

RIDERS, are great Timbers, 
both in the Hold, and aloft, 
which are bolted on to the other 


Timbers, to ſtrengthen them, 


when 'tis diſcover'd a Ship is 
too weak, or ſlightly Built. 
RIGGING of a Ship, is all 


the Cordage or Ropes what- 


ſoever belonging to her Maſts, 
of Yards, or any Part about her. 


The Ship is Hell Rigg; that 


is, when ſhe has all her Ropes of 


fit S ze and Proportion to her 
RIDE-a'thwart , is to Ride 


Rong 


. 
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The Ship is Over-Rigg'd ; that 
is, when her Ropes are too- 
many, or too-great for her 3 
which wrongs her much in her 
Siiling, and is apt to make her 
Heel : For a ſmall Weight 
Aloft, beyond due Proportion, 
is more prejudicial than a much 
greater Below; and the more 
Upright any S ip goes, the better 
ſne Sails. 

RIGHT the Him! That 1s, 
Keep the Helm evea with the 
Middle of the Ship! See 
Helm. 3; | | 
RIGHT-Horizon. See Horizon. 
 RIGHT-Sphere. See Sphere. 

RIGHT- Sailing, is when a 
Voyage is perform'd on ſome 
one of the Four Cardinal Points. 
If a Ship ſails on the North, gr 
Huth Points, that is, under the 
Meridian, ſhe Varies not in 
 Longi:ude at all; but only 
changes the Latitude, and that 


juſt ſo much as the Number of 


Degrecs ſhe has run. 
If a Ship fails directly Eaſt, or 
Weſt, ſhe alters not her Latitude, 
but only Longitude; and that as 
the Co- Sine of the Latitude is to 
the Sine of go Degrees. 
«. RING-Bolts, See Bolts. 
RKRISING-Timbers. See Tim- 
_ » RISINGS in a Ship, are thoſe 
thick Planks which go fore and 
aft, on botn Sides, under the 
Ends of the Beams and Timbers 
of the Second Deck, unto the 
Third Deck, Half-Deck, and 
Quarter-Deck ; and on them the 
Beams and Timbers of the Deck 
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Caſtle: Here the 


* 


do bear, at both Ends, by the 
Ship's Side. 

ROAD, is any Place rear the 
Land, where Ships may Ride 
at Anchor. 

FBoabkEzk, is a Ship that Rides 
in a Road. | 

ROARING of the Sea, is the 
Noiſe that attends its Agitation: 
And*this Roaring is frequently 
obſetv'd a-Shore , both before 
and after a Storm, 

_ -ROBBINS, in a Ship, are 
thoſe ſmall Lines which make 
the Sail faſt to the Yards, being 
reevd into Eyelet-holes in the 
Sail, under the Head-Ropes, 
for that Purpoſe, _ 

ROOF-Trees, or Ruff-Trees, 
See Trees. 1 es 

ROOM, in a Ship; are Places 
diſtinguiſh'd by Partitions, or 
Bulk-heads : As the | 

Gun-Room, 1s an Appartment 
abaft, under the Grear-Cabbin, 
where the Gunner and his Crew 
prepare all their Neceſſaries, 
and is their proper Place of 
Rendcvous. FT | 

Bread-Room , lies under the 
G un- Room: Here the Bread is 


kept, and preſcxy'd Safe, and 


Dry. of N ct 1 
Cool · Room, is in the Fore 
Victuals are 
r 
Powder- Room, lies near the 
Bread-Room, and ſerves as a 
Magazine for the Powder. 
_ ROOMY, a Roomy Ship; that 
is, ſo Spacious, that Men ma) 
paſs with Eaſe to and fro. 


ROPE 


R OP 
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ROPES of a Ship, are in ge- 


neral all her Cordage; but at 


Sea they call by this Name only, 
the 

BOAT-ROPE, that which the 
Ship Tous her Eoat by, at her 
Stern. 

BOLT - ROPE, wherein the 
Sails are Sew'd. 

BREAST-ROPE, is that which 
ſerves to keep the Yards cloſe 
to the Maſts, or to laſh the Par- 
rels to the Maſts. 

BUCKET-ROPE : That which 
is tyed to the Bucket for drawing 
of Water in. 

BUOY-ROPE : That which is 
tyed ro the Buoy by one End, 
and the Anchor 's Flook by the 
other End. 


CAT-ROPE, is that uſed to | 


hale up the Cat. 

CHEST ROPE, Gueſt-Rope, or 
Gift-Rope, is a Rope, added to 
the Boat-Rope when ſhe is tow'd 
to the Ship's Stern, to kcep her 
from ſhearing , that is „from 
ſwinging to and again. 
ENTRING. ROPE, is tyed by 
the Ship's Side, for one to hold 
by that goes * the Entring- 
Ladder. 

JEER-ROPE, is a Piece of a 
Hawſer made faſt to the Main- 
Yard; another to the Forc- 
Yard cloſe to the Ties, reey'd 
thro* the Block which is ſeiz'd 
cloſe to the Top, and ſo comes 
down by the Maſt, and is reey'd 
thro' another Blcck at the Bot- 
tom of the Maſt cloſe by the 
Deck. Its Uſe is to ſuccour 
the Ties, by * to hoiſe 


the Ordnance. 


— 


up the Yards; ſo that tho! the 
Ties ſhould break, yet they 
would hold up the Maſt. 
KEEL-ROPE, is a Hair- Rope, 
ronning between the Keclſon 
and the Keel of a Ship, to 
clear the Limber-Ho'es, when 
they are choak'd up with Bal- 
Jaſt, and the like. 
PORT- ROPES, are thoſe made 
uſe of to hale up the Ports of 


PREVENTER-ROYtE, is a 
Small Rope, ſeiz'd croſs over the 
Ties, cloſe to the Ram head; 
ſo that if one Part of the Tie 
ſhould break, yet the remain- 
ing Part ſhould not run thro? 
the Ram-head, and endanger the 
Yard. 

RUDDER-RO'E, is reev'd 
into a Hole of the Rudder near 
the Head, and alſo thro' the 
Stern-Puſt; both the Ends 
thereof are ſplic'd together: 
Its Uſe is to lave the Rudder, 
if by any Accidert it ſhould be 
ſtruck off the Irons. 


Rumninz-ROPES, are - thoſe 
which Run on Blocks and Shi- 
vers. 


Standing-ROPES, the Shroud's 
and Stays are ſo called, becauſe 
they are not removed, unleſs 
to be Eas'd or ſet Taught. 

TOPE ROPES, thoſe where-. 
with the Sea-men Set or Strike 
the Main or Fore Top-Maſts, 
See Top. 

ROPE-YARN. See Tarn. 

_ ROUFE. Trees, See Trees. 
ROUGH-Sea. os Over gown 


Sea. 
68833 ROUND- 


ROW 
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ROUNO-· Honuſe, is one of the 
Apartments Aba't on board a 
Ship. | 1 
ROUND. in, or Round. aft the 
Sail, properly b longs to the 
Mai:-Sail and Fore-Sail; for 
when the Wind largeth, then 
A : 

Let riſe th> Main- Jucbs and 
Fore-Tacbs / 
Hale aft the Fore- Sheat to the 

Cit-head! _ | 
Hale the Main- Sheat to the 
 Cubbridge-he.:d! 
And when theſe Sheats are 
thus haled down, they are kept 


from flying with the Paſſarado- 


Rope. This Work is called 
2 ding- in, or Rounding aft the 
Sails. a 
ROUND-Splice, 
 KOUND- Seam. Sce Seam. 
ROUND-Top See Top. 
ROW|NG : Low. built Veſſels 
are made to go from one Place 
to another by means of Oars, 
managed uſually by Men fitting 
in Rows in the Veffcl ; wheace 
this Work is called Rowing - 
Tis practis'd in all Boats what- 
ever; As aiſo in Galleys and the 
like Veſſels, and would be of 
great Uſe for Ships in Calms, 
if it could be conveniently pra- 
ctis'd. 1 8 
- ROWiIiNG- Engine: Several 
Contrivances have bin given 
by Perſons concern'd in theſe 
Affairs, for to facilitate the La- 
bour of Rowing Boats at Sea or 
in Rivers, and of applying the 
fame to Ships, to be uſed in 
Films, or when there is but 


See Splice. 
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little Wind; Among the reſt 
De Chales mentions a pretty In- 
vention in his Treatiſe of Nati- 
gation ; The ſame was ſince ſome- 
what improved by another Inge- 
nious Perſon; And is after thi 
manner: | 
A Wheel is fitted to the 
Drum-head of the Cap-ſtan, 
whoſe Teeth turn a Trundle. 
head, thro' which an Iror-bar is 
run that reaches, a-croſs, and 
goes thro' the Ship's-Side; and 
on its Ends without Board, at 
a convenient Diſtance from the 
Side of the Ship, are faſtend 
two Drum-heads, like that on 
the Capſtinz in which are fit 
ted fix or eight Paddles, ſo as 
to be taken out at Pleaſure, 
And at the outermuſt Ends of 
the Paddles is faſten'd an Iron: 
Pin, with a Head on it: by 
which means, and by the Help 
of a Cord, taking an helf Turn 
round about all theſe Pins, both 
the Paddles may be twiſted, or 
ſtrain'd and ſtrengthen d ſo, that 
they ſhall all work proporctons 
bly 3 and alſo the Paddles may, 
with a Luff-Tackle, be the more 
handily and eaſily lifted in and 
out, in crder to be fitted into, 
or taken out of the Drum head 
of the Bar, Now if the Paddl: 
be made proportionably large 
according to the Number « 
Men that can be brought to ti 
Capſtan, who if they but work 
the Veſſel may make very go0i 
Way in (mooth Water, 
_ KOWLE, is a round Picce 0 
Wood or Iren, wherein 
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Whip goes, being made to turn 
about, that it may carry over 
the Whip the Eaſier from Side 
to Side. | 
ROW SE in, ſignifies to hale 
or pull in; but it properly be- 
longs to the Cable or Haw- 
ſer. 1150 | 

ROWSE in the Cable“ or, 
Rowſe in the Hawſer / that is, 
when a Cable or Hawſer lies 
too flick in the Water, and it 
be required to have them made 
more Taught, leſt on the Turn- 
ing of the Tide, the Cable 
ſhould happen to be foul of the 
Anchor. | 

RUDDER of a Ship, is a Piece 
of Timber hung at tie Stern-Poſt 
upon Hooks and Hinges: In a Ship 
under Sail, the Rudder is, as it 
were, the Bridle of her, for by 
means of it, ſhe is turn'd about 
at the Pleaſ re of him that 


ſtands at the Hel n. 


A Narrow Rudder is beſt for 


a Ships Sailing, provided ſhe 


can feel it; that is, be guided 
and turn'd by ſuch a Audder ; 
For a broad Rudder will hold 
much Water, when the Helm is 
put over to any fide : But ver if 


a Ship have a Fac Q arter, fo 


that the Water cannot come 
m and ſtrong to her Rudder, 
he will require a Broad Rud- 
der. | LK, 
Rake of the Rudder; that is; 
on Aft-moſt Part of the Rud- 
er, 
RUDDER- Irons, are the Checks 
of that Iron whereof the Pintle 
is Part, which is faſten d and 
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nail'd don about the Rake of 
the Rudder 

RUDDER-Rope. See Rope. 

RUMB, Rhumb, or Courſe of a 
Ship, is the Angle which ſhe 
makes in her Sailing with the 
Meridian of the Place where 
ſhe is. See Courſe. 

Complement of the Rumb, is 
the Angle made by the Line of 
the Sinp's Way, with any Pa- 
rallel to the Equator, 

RUMB fignifies alſo, one 
Point of the Mariners Compaſs, 
or the two and thirtieth Part of 
the Card or Horizon, that is, 11 
deg. and 15 minutes, 11 4 degrees. 
RMB. Liye, is the Line that 
is deſcribed by the Ship's Mo- 
tion, on the Surface of the Sea, 
Steer'd by the C mpaſe, makin 


the ſame or cqual Angles with. 


every Meridien. Theſe Rumb-' 


Lines ate Heliſpher ical or Spiral 


Lines, proceeding from the 
Point where we ſtand, winding 
about the Globe of the Earth, 
and after infinite Revolutions 
come to the Pole, where they 
end. See Loxodro' -Line. 

In Plain and Mercator's Sail- 
ing, theſe Rumb- Lines are re- 
preſented by ſtrait Lines. Their 


Uſe is to ſhew the Bearing of 


any two Places one from ano- 
ther; that is, upon what Point 
of the Compaſs auy place lies 
from another. 5 

RUMMILGE, ſignifies to re- 
more Things ſrom one Place to a- 
nothcr. This is one of thoſe Sea- 
Terms which are brought into 
common Ute. 8 Ay 
| 688 4 RUM: 
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Bold. 1 | 
KUN of 4 Ship, is that Part 
of her Hull under Water, which 
comes narrower by Degrees 
from the Floor-Timbers to the 


Stern-Poſt. This is alſo called 


the Ship's Way aft. ward; And 
according to the Ship' Run, 
the Steers wel or ill, by rea- 
ſon of the E ſineſs or Difficulty 
of the Water's Paſſage to the 
Rudder. If too ſhort and too 
full below, the Water comes 
but ſlowly to the Rudder, be- 
cauſe the Force of it is broken 
by her Breadth: This is ſome- 
times Remedied by putting on 
a falſe Stern-Poſt, tho” tis better 
to lengthen her. | 
Sood Run, a Ship is ſaid to 
have a Good- Kym when ſhe 
comes off. handſomly by De- 
grecs, and her Tugk not lying 
too Low. | 
Bad-Run, when the Tuck of 
a Ship lies tov low, it hinders 


the Paſſage of the Water to the 


 Rydder, and therefore ſhe cannot 
Steer . well, nor keep -a good 


Wind, nor make any good Way 


hro' the Sea, but will be ſtill 
ling to Leeward, 

| _ RUN, Diſtance Run. See 
"Diane: 

RUNG- Heads, a peculiar Name 


givey to thoſe Heads of the 


Ground - Timbers ' of a Ship, 


Which are made alittle bending, 
or where they begin to compals, 


RUMMIDGE the Hold, See 


the Tackle 


— ———Yy 


and do dire& the Sweep or 
Mould of the Futrocks and Na- 
vel - Timbers ; for here the 
Lines, which make the Com- 
paſs and Bearing of a Ship, be- 
gins. oF | 
RUNGS, are the Floor-Tim- 
bers, or Ground-Timbers of a 
Ship, thoſe that thwart the Keel, 
and are Bolte d to it, and conſtitute 
her Blo.r, their Ends are the 
Rung-Meads. 5 
RUNNER, is a Rope belong - 
to the Garnet, and to the two 
Bolc-Tackles, viz. that before, 
which comes to the After moſt 
Shrouds of the Fore-Maſts, and 
that Abaft which comes to the 
Fore-moſt Shrouds of the Main- 
Maſt, This Runner is reev'd 
in a ſingle Block which is ſeiz d 
to the End of a Pennant, and 
has at one End a Hook to hitch 
into any Thing, and at the o- 
ther End a double Block, into 
which is reevd the Fall of 
ax the Garnet, by 
which means it Purchaſes more 


than the Tackle or Garnet can 


r, 54 | 
 Overhale the Runner ! That 
is, bring down that End which 
has the Hook to it, that it 
may he Hitch'd into the Sling, 


ba * 5 F 
. RUNNING-Ropes. See Ropes, 
RUNNING-Fights. See Fights. 
RUT of the Sea, is where it 
daſhs againſt any Thing. 


SAIL, 
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COATL, is made of ſeveral 
Pieces of ſtrong Cloth, and 
faſten'd to the Yards and Stays, 
for receiving the Wind that 
ought to Impel the Ship along. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of Sails 
belonging to Great Ships, moſt 
of which take their Names fram 
their ſeveral Yards. 
Main-SAIL, Main-Top-Sail, and 
Main-Toj-Gallant Sai]; are thoſe 
that belong to the Mair-Tard, 
Main-Top-ſaii-Yard, and Main- 
Toj-Gallant-Yard. 


Fore-SAIL, Fore-Top*Sail, and 


Fore-Top-Gallant-Sail ; belonging 
to the Fore-Tard, Fore-Top- 
ſail- Tard, and Fore-Top-Gabant- 
Tard. 


Miſen. Sail, and Miſen-Top- Sail J 


thoſe that belong to the Miſen- 
Tard, and Miſen-Top-ſail-Tard. 
Sprit-SAIL, and Sprit-Top- Sail; 
belonging to the Spritſail-Fard, 
and Spritſail-Toſſail- Tard. 
All theſe Sails are uſually Cut 
in Proportion as the Maſts 
and Tards are in Length. 


Drift SAIL, is a Sail uſed 
Under Water, veered out right- 
a Head by Sheats, as other 
Sails It ſerves to keep the 
Ship's Head right upon the Sea 
in a Storm, and to hinder her 
Driving toorfaſt in a Current. 


 Head-SAILS, are thoſe which 


belong to the Fore. Maſt aud 


Bowſprit : They keep the Stig 


— 


from the Wind, 

After-SAILS, are thoſe that 
belong to the Main-Maſt and 
Miſen : They keep the Ship to 
Windward, £7 

Therefore *tis common, that 
Ships Sailing on a Quarter-Wind, 
require a Head-Sail, and an 
After-Sail ; one to Countermand 


the other. 


Netting-SalL, is only a Sail 
laid over the Nettings. 


studding-SalLSs, are Bolts of 
Canvaſs, or any Cloth that will 


hold Wind, extended in a Fair- 
Gale along the fide of the Main- 
Sail, and Boom'd out with a 
Boom. 

They are ſometimes uſed to 
the Clew of the Main- Sail, Fore- 


Sail, and Spritſail, when the 
Ship goes before the Wind, or 


Quartering. 
Preſt-SAILS. See Preſt. 
Short-SAILS, or Fi:hsing-Sails, 
are the Fore-Sait, Main Sail, and 
Fore-Top Sail: Theſe alone are 


uled in a Fight, leſt the reſt. 


ſhould be fired, or ſpoil'd 5 


beſides, they would be trouble- 


ſome to handle, hinder the 
Sight, and the Ute of Arms. 
The Sail: which are made of 
Engliſb Canvas, comes far ſhort 
of that which we have from Hil- 
land, as to Strength, and Good» 
neſs; And therefore, ſince the 


Uſe of this Manufacture was 


iatroduced into the Navy, for 
the Benefit of our Country 
it were much to be wiſh'd, that 
it might ſoon be brought to 
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perfection, as of late, indeed, 
tis much improv'd ; for other- 
wiſe, the Uſe thereof, may 
prove greaily Prejudicial, not 
only with reſpet to the Danger 
our Great Ships may be expos'd 
to thereby, but by ovlIiging the 
Smaller to come into Port, for 


New Supplies, when the Safety 


of the Trade in our Channel, 


and up and down the Soundings, 


does, in Time of War, abſolutely 
 xequire their keeping our at 

Sea. Beſides, the Opportunity 
of Se vice may be loſt, not only 
with whole Squadrons, but ſingle 
Ships, upon Mecting an Enemy : 


For if the Sails prove bad, ic 
may, on the ove hand, impede 


their getti-g up with them 3 


nnd, on the other, ſubje& them 
to 2 Surprize, when Out- 
number d: And the Conſe- 


to 


quence may be Fatal to a Fleet, 
or any Number of Ships, on a 
Lec-hHore. | | 

SAIL ; beſides its proper Sig- 
mification, is often yusd for a 
Ship: As, ; 
J Spy (or See) a Sail, that 
35, to Deſcry a Ship; therefore, 
he that Diſcovers it, uſually 
calls, A Sail / 4 Sail / 80 
when we ſpeak of a Fleet, 


or Number of Ships together, 


we (ay, It conſiſt of Forty or 
Fifty to more * ließ 3 and 
not., Forty or Fiity Ships. | 
SAILING: The | Sailing, 
| to Condutt a Ship at 
Sea, or to Guide and Direct her 
om one-Place to another. See 


Nauigation. 


GREAT-CIRCLE- SAILING, 
See Great. Circle. 

MERCATOR's-SAILING. see 
Wright's. 

MIDDLE - LAT!TUDE - SAIL. 
ING. See Middle-Latitude. 

PARALLEL-SAILLING, 
Parallel | 

PLAIN-TAILING. See Plain. 


Cee 


At Setting SAIL the wind 


being Fair, and Steering right 


Betore it, the Working Phraſes, 
or Terms then uſed, are gene- 
rally ſuch as theſe : 


Let fall your Fare-ſail !- 
Heave out Main-topeſail * 
Hoiſe up Fore-top«ſail / 

 Hiiſe up Main-top-foil 1 
Loſe Spritſail / ; 
Heave out Miſen-top-ſail / 
Square your Spritſail / 


Tt continuing a Fair Lom- 


Gale; and it be required to have 


the Ship in all her Canvaſe, then, 


Heav? out Spritſatl / 
e Top- ſail £ "SEL: 
—— Fore-top-gallant-ſail 
 ——- Main-top- gallant={ail ! 
Huoiſe up your Small Sails! 
Hale aft your Fore-ſh:ats / 


Nite, That the Main-ſail is 
now kept Furl'd: For if the 
Fore- ail and Fore-Top-ſail be 
good Saile, the S:ip will now 
make better Way, than if the 
Main-ſail was down; which 


7 


would Becalm the Fore- ſail, and | 
Fore- Top: ſail; and the Ship * 


1 


n md. 


SAT: 


beſt with her Head-ſails. 
at Setting-Sail, 'tis ſuppos'd that 
the Sheats are all Haled homes 
and the Yards Hoisd up; and 
then you have a Ship Compleat, 


Uuder-Sall right-afore. 
If it prove a Freſh Gale, or 


that the Wind ow Freſh, 


then, 


Hale down Jour Pore: -top-gat- 5 


lant-ſail / 
Hale down Main. top. gallant- 
©: Yall 7 
In Sprit ſail- top ai! / 
Let go Spritſail top ſail. sbeats ! 
Hale home his Clew- Lines / 
In Fore-top-g:Uart-ſail / 
In Main top gallant-ſail ! 
In Miſentop-ſa i. | 
Let zo Top-gallant- Sheats / | 
Caſt off Top-galiant Bon- Lines / 
Hale home en Clew- 
Lines / 
Veer out ſome of the Wearber- 
ſbeat of the Fore-ſail ! 
Let go your Weather-Braces / 
| Top your Spritſail / 
| Loſe Main ail. 4 


If the Wind Veers 3 
then, | 


Get too jour F ore-T. le | 
Caſt off your wWeather- 0 . | 

Let go your heat ber. Brace 

Veer out ſome of your Lee ſbeat / 


Let fall Main-ſail / 
Get too Main- lack“ . 
Caſt off Main- brace, nd Kar T 
Top fail! 


b aff alain ſtes / 


Now, If the Wind is Sharp, 88 


Square Sprit ſail. Tard / 
Let go Spritſail-Sheats / 
Hale up Sprit ſail Clem · Lines 7 


And heep her as Near at ſhe 


Brace 30 


In Spritfail ! 


Get Main-Bow-line in Bloch. 
Hale forward Main: Baw-line ! 
Hale Mainrtop-ſail Bow-line / 


Hale tau't Fore-Bow- line, and 


Fore-top-ſail Bow-line / 
Hale aft Main-ſheas /! 


Hale a-board Miſen / 
Set in your Lee-Braces / 


will Lie / 
Then you have all your Sails 


Timm d Sharp, or by a Wand { 


If it prove a Stiff Gale, 


hd 3 


: Settle down your Fore-top-ſail 1 


If much Wind, then, 
Hale down Fore- top-ſail ! 
Hale down Main-top-ſail ! 


If it Blows flill Harder, then, 


Take in Top-ſails ! 

Let go your Lee-Braces 1 
Caſt o Jour Bow=lines /! 
eatber-Braces ! 
Let go Top ſail-ſbeats, | 


Hale b:me Top ſailClewpes, 


The Sails being Furl'd, then 
Squagyyour Top ſail Yards ! 


Here the Ship js brought i into 


her emen or Low: al. 
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"If it prove to be Stormy- 
 Weither, then, gn 


Fee that your Miin-Halliayds be 
Clear: e e 
Make all hour Oeer Clear, to 
Lower the Main- Tard. 
Hale d1on Miſen / © 
Caſt off Top ſail-ſheats ! 
— Clew-Garnets / 
— Brnt-Lines / 
—— F-etch Lines 
—— — Lifts, and all your other 
Geer. th, dE Y 
Hale too the Capſt an, to (Tower) 
or bring down the Yard / 
Furl the Sail Sure 1 
male faſt the Tard for Tra- 


If it be a Grown-Sea, and very 
Foub Weather, then it's better 
Spooming, or 
Before the Wind. 


See the Guns be faſt Laſb d 
Put the Helm a-Weather ! 
Right your Helm? 

Tet riſe Fore-Tach * 
Settle the Fore Tard? 


If the Fore Sail give-way, 
Lower Aman > EL 
Hale the Sail into the Ship, 
Aud Looſe it from the Tard ! 
Get too the Fore- Bonnet j 
| Make all Clear, and Foiſe the 
Fiore TarCc?- 


Thus you have the Shi 
Fore-Bonnet, Spooming before 


brought from her Canvas, to 


— 


putting her right ſt 


the Wind. And this is the 
uſual Manner of Handling a 
Ship By, and Large, in Fair, and 
in Foul-Weather. | 


SAILORS, are thoſe Men 
that perform the Work of a 


Ship, as Hoifing the Sails, get- 
ting the Tacks a-board, Steering 


the Ship, Furling the Sails, 
Singing the Yards 
like, as required of them on all 
Occaſions. 

And as theſe Men are abſo- 
lurely Neceſſary, for the Good 
of our Nation; ſo ſeveral Things 
are (or fhculd be) very care- 
fully Perform'd with reſpect to 


them; As the Looking well after 


them, when Wounded, or Sick, 
at Sea; and when they are put 
on- Shore, under thoſe Circum- 
arces: To this End, there are 
Phyſicians in the Fleet, with 
ſuitable Silaries. When they 
are put Sick a-Shore, they are 
Provided for, by Officers at the 
ſeveral Ports, by Commiſſioners 


ef the Sick and Wounded, whoſe 


Buſineſs is to take Care, not only 
for their Lodgment, and Nurſes, 
but alſo for all other Things Ne- 
ceſſary for the Cure of their 
Wounds, and Diſeaſes. 55 
des, Care is taken for the 
Convenient and Comfortable Re- 
ception of Poor, Maim'd, and 
Diſabled Seamen, and the Wi- 

dows and Children of ſuch who 
have loſt their Lives in the Pub- 
lic Service, into the Hoſpital at 
Greenwich. Nor is the Govern- 
ment leſs wanting in making them 
. 55 Eaſie, 


and the 
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other Particulars : Therefore 
they do expect from the Sailors 
a ſtrict Compliance with their 
Duty; and ſo to behave them- 
ſelves, that not only their Coun- 
try · men, but the reſt of the 
World may be convinc'd, an 
Engliſh Sea-man does ſtill re- 
tain his wonted Teal and Bre- 


very. _ 

SALLY-Port, is a great Hole 
in the Side of a Fire-Ship, made 
on purpoſe for the Men to eſ- 
cape when they have Grappled 
an Enemy, and fired their 
Train, =D | 
_ SALUTE, is a Deference, and 
Reſpe&, which at Sea, is ren- 
der d not only between Ships 
of different Nations, but a ſo 
between thoſe of the ſame Na- 
tion, according to the Degree 
and Quality of the Comman- 
ders. | | 

And this Reſpe& is ſhew'd by 
_ paſſing under the Lee, Saluting 
them with ſo many Guns, Trum- 
pets, or Hale them thrice 
with a Joint Shout of the whole 
Ship's Company, and the like, 
according to the different Occa- 
fion requiring it. . 
And if any Ship or Fleet, ei- 
ther of our own or Strangers, 
Whether Merchant-Men or Men 
of War, ſhall come up any 
thing near, or within reach .of 
a Cannon ſhot, of any of Her. 
Majeſty's Ships, either at An- 
chor or under Sail, it becomcs 
them to paſs under her Lee, al- 
ter the Cuſtom of the Sea, and 


Eaſie, as to their Pay and all 


in their going by, to Salute her, 
with ſome odd Number of Guns, 


the which are to be anſwer d 


with fit Correſpondency. 
And the Number of Odd Guns 
is, at Sea, ſo punctually and 


ſtrictly obſerv d, that whenſoe- 


ver they are given Even, tis 


receiv'd for an infallible Sign, 


that either the Captain, or ſome 

noted Officer, is dead in the 

Voyage, | 7 
Theſe Salntes are of Uſe, not 


only in regard- of an Acknow- 


ledgment of Superiority to Her 


Majeſty's Ships, eſpecially in our 


Channels, but that by an Ex- 
pectance, and looking out after 


this, all treacherous Attempts, 


that may be Plotted, by ſtealing 


upon them to the Windwar 
of laying of them a- board, either 
with Fire-Ship, Mine-Ship, or 
the like, may ſeaſonably be pre- 
vented and avoided, _ 

And as Her Majeſty's Admiral 
Ships are always to be Saluted 


with Guns by all Ships whatſo- 


ever; ſo allo, when any Ship or 


Ships comes to an Anchor un- 


der the Command of any Fort 
or Caſtle, they are to give 
ſome Guns; which are to 


be reſpeCively anſwered by the 


Caſtle or Fort. | 


And when Ships that have 
been long in Conſortſhip at Sea, 


are to part ſeveral Ways upon 
their Occhſions, they uſually Sa- 
lute one the other with ſome 


Guns, 


Alſo, 'tis a general Cuſtom, 
upon the Death of any Com- 
e ons 
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miſſion'd officer, at Sea, at his 
throwing over Board, to Ring 
his Knell with ſome even Num- 


ber of Guts. 


SCALE, fignifies any Mea- 
ſure, or Numbers which are com- 
monly uſed; or the Degrees of 
any Arc of a Circle, or of ſich 
Right Lines as are divided from 
thence; as the Sines, Tangents, 
Chords, Secints, &c. drawn of 
plotted down upon a Ruler, for 
ready Uſe and Practice in Geo- 
metrical Operations, W 


ScakEE., of Equal Parts, is a 


Line equally divided, whole 
Parts may repreſe.t any Mea- 
ſwe or Numbers whatſoever, as 
Leagues, Miler, &c. It ſerves 
to lay down any Meaſure taken; 
or a Line being laid down, to 
find How much of the Meaſure 


that Line contains. 


DIAGONAL-Srale, is only a 


Scale of Equal Party, divided 


with the utmoſt Accuracy, by 
means of 4 Diagona L. ne. | 

PL AIN-S-ate, is a Fra e having 
on one Side thereof, the Sale 


of chord, Natural Sine, Tan- 
gents, Semi-Tangents, Serantr, 


Rumbs, Hiurs, Leagues, Lon, J. 


mas, &c. and on the other 
Side, the Dia onal Sci. And 


by means of this, the ſeveral 


| Caſes in Trignomerry, and conſe- 
- Quently in Sailing, are Projected 


and laid down. r. 
_ GUNTER's-Scale, is a large 


I Scale, haviog on one Side the 


Common Plain- Scale; that is 


to ſay, the Diagonal Scale of 


Equal Parts, and thoſe of Wa- 
tural Sines, Tanzents, &c. On 
the other Side are drawn the 
Eres of Artificial Sires, and 
Tangents, fitted ſo to à Line of 
Numbers, or Gunter's Line, (ſo 

called from' the Inventor Mr. 
Gunter) that all Queſtions in 
Plain- Sailing, &c. as alſo all 
Proportions, or where there are 
Three Terms given and a Fourth 
required, are eaſily wrought 
with Compaſſes; and that by 


_ 
. 

The Extent of the Compaſs from 

the Firſt Term to the Second, will 

reach from the' Third Term to the 

Fourth Term, Or | 
The Extent from the Firſt Term 

to'the Third, will reach from the 


Second to the Fourth Term, © 


Note, That the Meridian Line, 
and Lire of Equal Parts adjoyn- 
ing, on the Gunter; the Firſt is 
or may be the Meridian, and 
Degrees of Latitude on Mercator's 
Chart; the latter, the Equino- 
ctial and Degrees of Longitude. 


ScaRFED, ſignifies. Pieced, 
Faſten d, or Foyn'd in; and is 
ſaid ot one Piece of Wood let 
into another, by cutting away 
as much from the one as the 
other: And when any of the 
Rloor or Ground-Timbers are 


not long enough of them'elves, 


they are Sratf d into one ano- 
ther, to make two or three as 
TS , a 
De Stem oa Ship is Scarfed 
inty her © Keel ; that is, the two 

| CE Pieces 
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Pieces are ſhaped away ſlanting, 
ſo as to joyn with one another 
cloſe aud even; and this the 
Carpenters call Wood and Word. 


SCO ER or Scuper-Holes, are 


little Holes cloſe to the Decks, 
chorow the Ship's Sides : They 
ſerve to carry the Water off, 
thit comes from the Pump, or 
any other Way. 


SCOPER- Leather, or Scuper- Name is 


Leathers, ſuch as are nail'd over 
the Scopers upon the Lower 
Deck, ſerving to keep out the 
Sea from coming in, and yet 
to give way for it to run out. 
SCOPER- Nails, or Scuper- 
Nails, are little ſhort Nails, 


with broad Heads, made pur- 


poſely to Nail the Scuper- Lea- 
ther, and the Coats ot Maſts, 
and Pumps. | 
 SCUTTLES, are little ſquare 
Holes, cut in the Deck big e- 
nough to let one Man thorow ; 


they ſerve to let People down 


below on Occaſion : Or from 
Deck to Dek. They are ge- 
nerally before the Main-Maſt, 
before the Knight in the Fore- 
Caſtle: In the Gun-Room to go 
down to the Stern Sheats: In 
the Round-Houſe, to go down 
into the Captain's Cabbin, when 
forc'd by the Enemy, in a Fight 
loft. Some ſmall 
have Grattings over them, to 


Smoak of the Guns: But all 
Scuttles have Covers to them, 
that Men may 


when "tis Dark. 
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Scuttle: 


give Light to them betwixt 
cks, and for Outlets to the 


not tumble in, 


SCUTTLE3}, alſo are little 
Windows, and Long Holes which 
are cut our in Cabbins, to let 
in Light. | 

SCUTTLE-Hatch, is the lit- 
tle Hatch that covers the Scut- 
tle. See Hatch. © 

SEA, all the vaſt Collection 


or Body of Salt Water in Ge- 


neral, is called Sea: But this 

promiſcuoufly apply d 

to any of the Parts, whether 

—_ Gulfs, Straits, Bays, Roads, 
© | 


The Seas, with yeſpe&# to 


The Euxine Sea, enclos'd with 
Part of Europe on the No th 
and Weft, and Part of Afia on 
the Sou th and Eaſt, 
The Aeduerranean- Sea, enclo- 
ſed with Europe on the North, 
and Barbary on the South. 

The TIriſh-Sea, encloſed with 
Ireland on the Weſt, and Britain, 
on the Eaſt. | | 

The German-Sea, encloſed with 
Britain on the Weſt, and Scas- 
dinavia on the Eaſt. W740 

The Baltic- Sea, encloſed with 
Part of Germany on the South, 
Part of Poland on the Eaft, and 
Swedeland on the Weſt, 

The Seay in the other Parts 
of the World, are different 
Parts of the Ocean, variouſly 
named, according as they he 
adjacent to different Coun- 
tries, except the Caſpian-· Sea in 


SEA- 
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SEA-BOARD. See Board. 
SEA-CHART, See Chart, 

| "_ COMPASS, See Com- 
ils, 

SEA-DRAGS, See Drags. 
SEA-GATE. See Gate, 
SEA-MEN. See Mariners. 


| SEA-QUADRANT. See gu 


drant. 
SEA-YOKE. See Tobe. 
HEAD SEA. See Head. 
Overgrown-SEA, See Over- 
Roug!-SEA, grown. 
SEAMS of Ships, are the 
Places where the Planks meet, 
and are j; ined together. 
T 
To Pay a Seam. See Pay. 


SEAMS; This Word is alſo 


uſed, according to common Ac- 
ceptation, when ſpeaking of 
Fails; and of theſe Seams, there 
are two forts, viz | 
__ Monk-SEAM, is a Flat Seam. 
See Monk. | | 
Round-SEAM, is fo called, 
becauſe Round like the common 
Seam. | e 
SEASE, Seaze, or Seize, is 


to bind faſt any Rope together, 


with ſmall Rope-Yarn, or the 
like: And the faſtening of a 
Block at the End of a Pennant, 
Tackle, or Garnet, c. is call- 
ed Seizing, or Seating. _ 
SkEasEN, or Seaſing, is the 
Name of a Rope by which the 
Boat Rides by the Ship's-Side, 
when ia Harbour, c. | 


SEE, ſignifies much the 
ſame as Hel; for as 'tis call- 
ed Heeling, when a Ship lies 


by reaſon © 


To Parcel a Seam, Ste Par- 


——— 


down conſtantly or ſteadily on 
one Side; fo *tis called Seel. 
ing, when ſhe tumbles on one 
Side violently and ſuddenly, 
the Sea's forſa- 
king her, that is, the Waves 
leaving of her for a tine in a 
Rolling Sea. 


 LeeSEEL ; that is, when 


the Ship tumbles to Lee - ward: 


In this, eben in a Storm, there 


is not much Danger, for the 
Sea will preſently right her up 
But in Caſe a Ship Seels, or 


Rolls to Wind-ward, then there 


is Fear of her coming over 
too ſhort, or ſuddenly, and fo 
be foundred, by having the Sea 
break right into her, or elſe 


have ſome of her upper Works 
carried away. | 


SEND, when a Ship falls 


deep into the Trough, or Hol- 


low of the Sea, then 'tis ſaid 
ſhe Sends much that Way, whe- 
ther a-Head, or a-Stern, 
SENSIBLE-#orizon, See Ho- 
riʒon. | | 
SEPARATION ; the ſame 
with Departure: Which ſee. 
SERVE: To Serve a Rope, is 


to wind ſomething about it, to 


keep it from fretting out. 
To Serve Ropes with Plats, or 


Sinnets, is to lay Sinnet, Spun or 
Rope-Larn, or a Piece of Canvaſe, 


upon Ropes 3 then roll ic faſt 
about the Kope, to keep it 


from galling, or fretting in any 


Place. 


SET : To Obſerve on what. 
Point of the Compaſs, the en 
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Land, Cc. bears, is call'd, Set- 


ting the Sun, Land, &c. 
SET-BOLTS. See Bolts. 
SETTEE, is a Veſſel, very 
common in the Mediterranean, 
with One Deck, and a very 
Long and Sharp Prow; they 
carry, ſome Two Maſts, ſome 
Three, Without Top-Maſts 3 
their Yards and Sails, are all 
like the Miſen: The leaſt of 
them ate of 60 Tuns Burthen : 
They ſerve to Tranſport Cannon, 
and Proviſion for Ships of War, 

and the like Service. | 

SETTLE a Deck; is to take 
it "vals lower than it was at 
firſt. _ - | 

SEW: The Ship is Sewed ; 
that is, when a Ship, at Low- 
Water, comes to lie Dry on 
the Ground, If ſhe be not leſt 
quite Dry, then they ſay, She 
Sews to ſuch a Part. 

And where the Ship cannot 


all lie Dry, then 'tis ſaid, She 


cannot Sew there, Ns 

SHACKLES, are the Oblong 
Iron-Rings, bigger at one End, 
End than at the other, with 
which the Ports are ſhur faſt, 
by thruſting the Woodem Bar of 
the Port thorow them. 

SHACKLES, alſo, are Rings 
like the former, faſten'd at the 
Corners of the Hatches, to lift 
them up with. 

SHALLOP, is a ſmall Light 
Veſſel, with only Main-Maſt 
and Fore-Maſt, and Sails 
to be haled up and down on 
Occaſion : They are generally 


good Sailers 3 and conſequently, 


Pn 


very fit to ſerve as Tenders on 


Men of War, as they are often 
uſed. 


SHANK of an Anchor. See 
Anchor. | 
SHANK-Panter, is a ſhort 


Chain, faſten'd under the Fore- 
Maſt-Shrouds, by a Bolt, to the 
Ship's-Side 3 having at the other 
End a Rope faſten'd to it: It 
ſerves to make faſt the Anchot 
at the Bow 3; and the whole 
Weight of the aft-part of the 
Anchor reſts thereon, when it 
lies by the Ship's Side: And 
the Rope by which 'tis haled up, 
15 made faſt about a Timber-head. 
Sheep - SHANK - Knot, See 
Knot. | 
SHARP; As, Sharp the Main- 
Bow-Line / That is, Hale it 
tau't. W 
SHEAR ; that is, to Swing 
too and again. | 
The Ship Shears ;, that is, Goe 
in and out, and not right for- 
ward; either by not Steering 


ſteadily, or by means of the 


ſwift running of the Tide, c. 
Then they ſay, She Hhears; or 


goes Shearing. 


SHEAR-OFF 3 that i-, to get 
Away. | 


* SHEATH : To Sheath a Ship, 


is to Caſe, as it were, that Parc 
of her Hull which is under Wa- 
ter, with ſomething to keep the 
Worms from Eating into her 
Planks; tis uſually done, by 
laying Tar and Hair mix'd toge- 
ther, all over the Old Planks, 
and then nailing on thin New 
Boards: But this hinders 2 
LY | ER) 
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Ship's Sailing; z weten of 


late, ſome have bin Sheath'd 
with Mili'd-Lead. 

SHEATS, are Ropes bent to 
the Clew of the Sails; ſerving 
in the Lower Sails, to Hole aft, 
or Round off the Clew of the 
Sails: 
to Hale Home, that is, to Hale 

the Clew of the Sail cloſe to the 
Yard-Arm. 

Standing Part of the SHEAT, 

is that Part of it which is made 

faſt to the Ring of the Ship's 
arter. 

Ove /- Hale the SHEAT ! that 
is, Hale upon the Standing part 
of the Sheat. 

\ To Hale aft the Main-Sheats, is 
in order to make the Ship 
| keep by a Wind 
To Hale aft the Fore-Sheats, is, 


that the Ship may fall off from 
That is, 


the Wind. 

Eaſe the heat ! 
Veer 155 or let it go out gently; 
See Etſe.' 

Tally the Sheats / That is, 
Hale aft the Sheats of the Main, 
and Fore-Sail. 


Let Fly the Sheat ! that is, 
Let it go all ar once, and run 


out as faſt as it can; Then the 
Sail will hang looſe, and hold 
no Wind. See Fly. _ 

_ Falſe-SHEAT, is a Rope bent 
to the Clews of the Main, and 
Fore-Sail, above the Sheat-Block, 


to Succour and Eaſe the Sheat 


in a violent Guſt of Wiad, 
-  SHEATS, alſo, are thoſe 
Planks under - Water, which 
come along the Ship's Run, 


But in 7ot-ſails, they ſerve _ 


or Change the Water in which 


and are cloſed into the giert 
Poſt. 

Stern-SHEATS, is that port 
within Board in the Run of the 
Snip. 

Flown- SHEATS. See Flown, 

SHEAT. Anchor. See Anchor, 

SHEEP-Shank-Knot, or Sheer- 


Shank-Knot. See Knot. 


SHEER- Zooks, See Hooks. 
" SHEER, or Sheering 3 the 
ſame with Shear : Which ſee. 

SHEERS, are two Maſt-Yards, 
or Poles ſet up an end, and at 
a pretty diſtance off at the Bot- 
tom, and ſeiz'd a croſs one ano- 
ther near the Top ; this they 
call a Pair of Sheers : They 
are placed Below, upon the 
Chain-Wails of the Shrouds, 
and laſh'd faſt to the Ship's-fide, 
to keep them ſteady Aloft: 
They ſerve either to take in, 
or let out a Maſt; or elſe for 
to hoiſe in or out into Boats, 
that have no Maſts, ſuch Goods 
as are to be taken in; and for 
that End, there is faſten'd, at 
the place where they croſs one 
another, a ſtrong Double-Block, 
with a Strap. 

SHIFTERS, are thoſe Men 
on board a Man of War, who ate 
Emplo;'d by the Cooks, to Shijt 


the Fiſh or Fleſh is, put and 
laid for ſome time, in order to 
fit it for the Kettle. 
SHIVERS, are thoſe little 
Found © Wiicels in which th 
Rope of 2 Pulley or Block runs: 
They turn with the Rope, aid 
haye Pieces of Braſs in the! 
| Centle 
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Centres (call d Cocks) with 


Holes in them, into which the 
pin of the Block goes, and on 
which they turn. Theſe Shivers 
are uſually of Wood ; but ſome 
are of Braſs, as thoſe in the 
Heels of the Top-Maſts. 

SHOALE , ſignifies the ſame 
as Shallow. | 

Good - SHOALING 3 that is, 


when as a Ship ſails towards 


the Shore, ſhe finds by her 
Sounding, it grows ſhallow by 
degrees, and nor too ſudden- 
ly ; for then a Ship may go in 


. ſafely. 


SHOOT : The Ballaſt Shoots ; 
that is, runs over from one Side 
to another. | w 

SHORT-SAILS, See Sails. 
SHOT of 4 Cable, is the 


2 of two Cables together, 


at a Ship may Ride ſafe in 


deep Waters, and great Roads: 


For a Ship will, Ride eaſier by 
one- Shot of a Cable, than by 
three Short Cables out a-Head. 
SHOT for Ordnance, are of 
ſeveral ſorts : As, 
Caſe-SHOT, is any thing of 


Small Bullets, Nails, Old-Iron, 
and the like, to be put into a Caſe, 


to Shoot out of O/duance. 
Chajn-SHOT, are made of two 
Bullets, with a Chain betwixt 


them, ſo contriv'd, that they 
will ſpread their full Length in 


r non tn 
_  Croſs-Bar-SHOT, is a Round 


Shot, with a long Spike of Iron 
caſt into it, as it it went thro' 
the Middle of it. 


 Langrel-SHOT. See Langrel. 


as the others are. 


Round-SHOT, are Round Bul. 


lets fitted in Proportion to the 


Bore of the Piece. 
Trundle-SHOT, is only a Bolt 
of Iron, 16 or 18 Inches long, 
ſharp-pointed at both Ends; and 
about a Hand's- breadth from 
each End, has a Round broad 
Bowl of Lead caſt upon it, ac- 
cordirg 
Piece. . | 
SHOT between Wind and Mater; 
that is, cloſe by the Surface of 
the Water. N 
SHROU DS, are great Ropes 
in a Ship, that go up on both 
Sides of all the Maſte, except 
the Bowſprit - They are . 
faſt below by Chains to the Shipꝰs- 


Sides; and aloft, over the Head 


of the Maft, their Pennants, 
Fore-Tackle, and Swiſters being 


firſt put under them : And they . 
are ſerved there, to prevent their 


galling and ſretting the Maſt. 
The . Top-Maſt Shrouds are 


faſten'd ro the Puttocks by 


Plates Bf Iron, and by Dead- 
Men's-Eyes and Lanniers alſo, 

Eaſe. the Shrouds , That is, 
Get them Slacken' d. 

Set Tau't the Shrouds / That 
s,.Ser them Stifter.. 5" 

Putrock-SHROUDS, Sce Puts 
. 
SIDES of a Ship, are diſtin- 
guiſh'd into the Starboard, or 
Larboard-S1de , that is to. ſay, 


into the Right-Hand, and Leit- 


Hand- Side. See Starboard and 
% 


to the Bore of the 
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To give 4 Broad. ſide; that is, 
to Fire all the Guns on one Side 
of the Ship. ; 
SIDE-Wind. Sce Wind. 


SIGNALS are the ſeveral Signs, 
made either by Firing off certain 


number of Guns, putting out ſuch 
Colours, or ſ:ch a Light; where- 


by it mey be known, when the 


Admiral Tacks about, when He 
intends to lie a-Try, when a- 


Hull, when to Fight, when to 
_ Chaſe, when to Leave off; and 


when any of the Fleet are too- 
far a-Head, to Retire, by ſparing 
ſome Sail ; or when they are 
too-far a-Stern, to cauſe them 
to make all the Sail they can, to 


get up: Theſe Signals are par- 
ticulariz d and communicated in 
t he Inſtructions ſent to the Com- 
mander of every Ship of the 


Fleet, before their putting out 


"Jes. by 
As, The Day that the Admiral 


deſigns to Set out to; Sea, He 


uſually cauſes his Top-Sails to 
lie looſe upon the Cap, very 


early in the Morning : And it it 


be Hazy, Dark-Weather, and 
that the Fleet be large, then 


about two or three Hours be- 
fore he begins to Weigh his 


Anchors, He Fires a Gun. 


If the Admiral finds Occaſion 


to Tack about in the Day-time, 
He Fires a Gun, to cauſe the 
reſt of the 'Fle to Look out, 

and do as He does. 

the Night-time, He, beſides his 


It it be in 


uſual Lights, puts 'one Light 


either in the Main-Top, or ſome 


remarkable Place as determin'd 
for ſuch a Signal, and Fires a Gun. 
If he deſigns to lie a- Hull, then 


te puts Two Lights there. 


Ik to lie a-Try, they put 
Three Lights out in the ſame 
A 5 

It Occaſion requires a General 
Convention of the Captains on- 
Board the Admiral, He uſually 
hangs out a 7ellow Flag in the 
uppermoſt part of his Main, or 
Miſen-Shrouds. 
Tf a Council of War is Call'd, 
He hangs a Blue Flag in the 
ſame Place. 5 

If a Fleet Meets an Enemy's 
Fleet, and thar, after due Con- 
ſultation on-Board the Admiral, 
it be thought fit to Eng'ge 
them ; He takes in his Ordinary 
Enſign, and heaves out another 
all Red, which is call'd, by ſome, 
the Bloody Colours, By which 
Signal, the whole Fleet may 
Prepare and Order themſelves 
for a Sea-Engagement. 
If any Ship of a Fleet Diſco- 
vers any ſtrange Ship, and would 
acquaint the whole Fleet with 
it ; he puts abroad ſome Flag 
on that Part of the Ship which 
points moſt to the Ship ſeen ; 
and Fires a Gun, to give Notice 


of the Signal. If it be a Fleet 


that is Diſcover'd, he puts out 
two Flags. - | 
If, in the Day time, any Ship 
in the Fleet, finds her ſelf in 
Danger of Foundering in the 
Sea, by Springing of a Leak, or 
any other Miſchance, ſhe may 
give Three Guns, then a 1 
| 8 alt 
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particular Ship in the Fleet, 
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Wafc from the Main-Top. If 
it be in the Night-time, ſhew 
a Light, and continue Firing 
now and then a fingle Gun; 
by that means they may be 
taken notice of, found out, and 
reliev'd. | | 

If a Fleet, coming out of 
Sea, expects a Land-fall, the 
firſt Ship that diſcovers it, is 
to give preſent Notice thereof 
to the reſt of the Fleet : If it 
be in the Day-time, by ſhew- 
ing her Colours abroad, tho? 
it be (for a time) in the Mair- 
Top it ſelf, inclining them to 
that Part whence the Land 1s 
ſeen : If it be in the Night: 
time, give Two Guns, ſhew 1 
Light, Tack about and ſtand 


off, that the reſt of the Fleet 


may obſerve the ſame. 

There are peculiar Signals 
made and known to every Ship 
of a Fleet, that having loſt 
Company, and coming a'ter- 
wards in fight, they may preſent- 
ly be diſcover'd one to the other. 
There are alſo Variety of other 
Signals, either for the whole 


Fleet, ſome particular Squadron, 


or Diviſion, or for ſome par- 
ticular Ship cr Ships, all known 
to the Perſons concern'd, from 
their Inſtructions: So that what 
is here ſaid, ſerves only to give 


a general Notion of Signals, and 


their Uſe. But whatever they 
be, at Seas, a diligent looking 
after them to be practis d, 
and at all times, a careful At- 
tention is to be given, by every 


* 


SINICAL Quadrant, is made 
of Braſs, or Wood, with Sizes 
drawn from each Side interſe- 
cting one another; and an In- 
dex divided by Sine, alſo; with 


co deveees on the Limb, and 


two Sigh's to the Edge, to take 
the Altitude of the Sun But 
ſometimes, inſtead of Sines, tis 
divided all into equal Parts : 
It ſerves to Solve any Problem 
in P/ain-Sailing, and is much 
in We among the French Ser- 
men. 

SINNET, 1s a Line made of 
Rope-Yarn, commonly confiſt- 
ing of two, four, ſix or nine 


Strivgs, platted jn three Parts 


over one another , and then 
beaten ſmooth and flat with a 
a Wooden Mallet: It's Uſe is 
ro ſerve Ropes} c. to keep 
keep them from Galling, 
SKARFED, the ſame with 


Scarfed. © 


SKEGG, is that ſmall and 
ſlender Part of the Keel, which 
is cut ſlanting, and leſt a lit- 
tle without the Stern-Poſt; tis 
now much out of Uſe. 
SKIFF, is the leaſt of Ship- 


Boats : It ſerves chiefly to go 
a-ſh:re in, when the Ship 1s in 


Harbour, 
 SKUPPERS, or Skupper-Hbles, 
the ſame with Scoper- Holes. 
SLATCH, when any Rope 
or Cable hangs ſlack, the minl- 
dle Part which hangs down, is 
called the Slatch of the Cable, or 
Rope. 5 
SLATCH of fair Weather, ſo 
the Sea-men call a (mall Inter- 
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val of fair, that comes after 
on Wester... 

- SLEEPERS, are Timbers ly- 
before and aft in the Bottom 
of a Sh p on each Side of the 
Kcelſon; the lower-moſt of them 
is boltcd to the Rung- heads, 
and the uppermoſt to the Fut- 
tolls, in order to ſtrengthen 
and faſten the Futtocks and 
Nun 4. 

- SLINGS 
or any heayy Things; are made, 
commonly, of a Rope ſpliced 
at either End into it felt, with 
one Eye at either End, ſo long 
as to be ſufficient to receive the 
Cask, Oc. The middle Part of 
the Rope is alſo ſeiz'd toge- 
ther, and ſo makes another 
Eye to hitch the Hook of the 
Tackle. | | 

; SLINGS for Hoiſing of Ord 
vance, are made much longer, 
and with a ſmall: Eye at each 
End, one of which is put over 
the Breech of a Piece of Ord- 
nance, and the other Eye comes 
over the End of an Iron-Crow, 
which is put into the Mouth of 
the Piece, to weigh and Hoiſe 
the Gun, as they pleaſe. 


Ropes, or Iron-Chaius, with 
which they are bound faſt to 
the Croſs-Trecs a-loſt, and to 
the Head of the Maſt; that if 
the Tye ſhould happen to break, 
or to be ſhort to pieces in a 
Fight, the Tard nevertheleſs 
Hatches. e 
D SLING @ Man over Beard, 
5 's 1 * * 2 


may not fall down upon the 
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to flop the Leaks, is done thus; 
The Man 1s truſs'd up about 
the Middle, in a piece of Can- 
vaſs, and a Rope, to kcep him 
from ſinking; with his Arms 
at Liberty, a Mallet in one 
Hand, and a Piug wrapp'd in 
Okum, and well Tarr'd in a 
Tarpawlin-Clout in the other, 
to beat it quickly into the 
Hole. . 

SLOOPS, are Veſſels attend- 
ing our Men of War, and ge- 
nerally of about 66 Tuns, car- 
rying about 35 Men, and com- 
monly two Guns. See Sha!lops, 

SMACks, are ſmall Veſſcls, 
with one Miſt, which attend on 
Ships of War, either in carry- 
ing the Men or Provition a- 
board : They alſo ſerve near 
2 5 Coaſts for Fiſning, and the 
ike. 

SMALL CRAFT. See Craſt. 
_ SMITING - Line, is a ſmall 
Rope faſten'd to the Miſen- 
Yard-Arm, below at the Deck, 
and is always fur''d up with 
the Miſen-Sail, even to the up- 
per End of the Tard, and from 
thence 1t comes down to the 


. P⸗ôacop. It ſerves to looſe the 
sSILINGS for Tards, are ſtrong 


Miſen-Sail, without ſtriking 
down the Tard; which is ea. 
fily done, ſince the Miſen- Sal 


is ferl'd up only with Rope. 


Yarn; and therefore when this 
Rope is pull'd hard, the Rope- 
Yarn breaks, and fo the Sail 
falls down of it (elf. W 

SMITE the Miſen that is, 
Hale by the Smitmg-Line, that 
the Sail may fall down. 
5 OW! NAT 
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SNATCH - Block, or SNAP- 
Block. See Block, 
SOCKETS, in a Ship, are the 


Holes which the Pintles of the G 


Murdering Pieces go into, 

SOUND, in Hydography, is any 
great In-draught of the Sea, be- 
twixt two Head-lands, where 
there is no Paſſage thro': As 
that of the Baltic Sea, Hudſon's 
Bay, White-Sea, &c. 

To SOUND, or Su;ding, is to 
try the Depth of Water with a 
Line and Plummer, called. 

SOUNDING - Line; that is, 
a Line, by which Sea-men find 
where the Ship may Sail by the 
Depth of the Water, *Tis big- 
ger than a Deep-Sea-Line, and 


is not much above 20 Fathom 


in Length. Tis mark'd at 2 
Fathom next the Lead, with a 
piece of Black Leather; at 3 
Fathom the like, but ſlit; at 
5; Fathom with a piece of white 
Clothz at 7 Fathom, with a 


piece of Red, C. with ſome 


{ſuch Diſtinction all along. This 
Line may be uſed, when the 
Ship is under Sail; Which 
cannot be done ſo well with 
the Deep-Sea-Line: in uſing of 
that, the Ship is uſually brought 


upon the Back-Stays. 


SOUND the Pump, that is, t 


let a ſmall Line, with ſome 
Weight at the End, down into 
the Pump, to know what Depth 


of Water there is imit. | 
SOUNDING-Lead, is fix or 


ſeven pound weight of Lead, 


near a Foot long, He that 


Heayes this Lead, ſtands by the 


— 


Horſe, or in the Chains, and 
there Sings, Fathom by the Mark 
5, © and a jhaftment Jeſs 4, 0 


Co | 
SOUND the Pump; that is, 
to let a ſmall Line, with ſome 
Weight at the End, down into 
the Pump, to know what Depth 
of Water there is in it. 
SOUTH, ore of the four 
Cardinal-Points of the Mariner's- 
Compals, *ti: directly oppoſite 


to the North Point. 
SOUTHERN- Hemiſphere, See 


Hemiſphere, 
SOUTHERN-Tropic, See Tro- 
pic. 
SOUTHING, is the Difference 
of Latitude? a Ship makes in Sail- 


ing to the Southward, See Dif- 


ference of Latitude. | 
SOUTH-Pole, 1s a Point in 
the Southern Hemiſphere of the 
Heavens, g- Degrees, every way, 
diſtant from the Equinoctial. 
SOUTHWARD; that is, to- 
wards the South, | 
SOUTH Declination. See De- 
clination. 
SPEEKE, the fame with 


Spike. 


SPELL, ſignifies to let go 


the Sheat and Bow-lines of a 


Sail, chicfly the Miſen ; and 


Braceing the Weather-Brace to 
the Wind, that the Sail may 


lie more looſe, in caſe it has 


ſo much Wind in it, that the 


Maſt is in danger of being 


wrong'd. 
SPELL the Miſen! that is, 
take in the Miſen, and Peek it 


up. 25 
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To do 4 ; Spell ſignifies doin 
any Work for a ſhort time, anc 
then leaving ic. | 

To Gice a Spell ; that i is, to 
Wk inſtead of ſuch a One. 

A Freſh Spell; that is, when 
_ Freſh tien come to Work, or 
to Relieve another Gang. 

"SPENT : As, The Ship bas 
Spent her Mat, o Tard; that 
1s, Her Maſts, or Yards, have 
bin Broken down by Foul- 
Weather, or any ſuch Accident: 
But if a Ship loſe her Maſt, or 
Tard, in a Fight; then ttis ſaid, 


He Maſt, or Tard, was Shot by 
the B'ard. | 


SPHERE, or Globe, is an At- 


tificial epreſentation of the 


Whole — ace ot the Terraquen | 


Ball; for the more diſtinctiy 


Viewing of its Conſtituent Parts, 


| and the better Comprehendin 
its Various Poſitions z whic 
are either Parallel, Right, or 
Oblique, 


PARALLEL - SPHERE, is thit 


which 


1. The Poles of the World i in 
the Zenith and Nadir. 

2 The Equator in the Ho- 
7. . 


3. The Parallels of Linde 


poſition of the Globe, 
has, 


Parallel to the Horizon. * » 


And the Inhabitants of this 
Sphere, are thoſe, if any, who 
live under the Two Pole of 
the World. — 


— 


ad is that 


SPH 


Poſition of the Globe , which 
has, 


1. The Poles of the World in 
the Wrion. 

2. The Equator paſſing thro' 
the Zenith and Nadir. 

3. The Parallels of Latitude 
Perpendicular to the Horizon. 

And the Inhabitants of this 
Sphere, are thoſe who live under 
the Equinodial-Line* 


OBLIQUE - - SPHERE, is that 
Ro of the Globe, which 

as, 

1. One of the Poles of the 
World Above, and the other 
Below the Horizon. | 

2+ The Equator 


artly Above, 
and partly Below t 


Horizon, 
The Parallels of Latitude 


cntting the Horizon Obliquely. 


The Inhabitants of this Sphere, 
are thoſe who live on all Parts 
of the Earth, except thoſe 
exactly under the Poles of the 
World, and Equinoial- Line, 


Piolemaic leniles SPHERE, 
is that where the Great Circles 
of the Sphere, viz. the Horizon, 
Equator, Meridian, Ecliptic, with 
the Two Colures, and the Leſſer 
Circles, viz, the Two Tropics, 
and Two Polar Circles, being 
made in Braſs, Wood, &c. are 
put together in their natural 
Order, and placed in a Frame, 
ſo as to repteſent the True Poſ1- 
tion and Motion of thoſe Circles, 
and the Czleftial Bodies, ſuppo- 
ſing the Earth the Centre of the 
Vni ven e, according to the No- 

| tion 
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tion of Ptolemy, and his Fol- 

lowers. | 
Copernican SPHERE , is that 

which ſhews the Phenomena, 


ſuppoſing the Earth to Move," 
and the Sun placed in the Centre 


of its Syſtem according to the 
now-Receivd and Approv'd 
Opinion. | 
SPIKES, or Speekys, are large 
long Iron Nails, with Flat Heads ; 
they are of divers Lengths, ſome 
a Foot or two long; and ſome 
are Jagged, ſo that they cannot 
be drawn out again: They are 
uſed to faſten the Planks and 
Timbers of a Ship. 
l MARLINE - SPIKE. See Mar- 
ine. nts 
SPIKING p the Ordnance ; 
that is, faſtening a Coin with 


Spikes to the Deck, cloſe to the 


Breech of the Carriages of the 
Great-Guns, that they may ke 

Cloſe and Firm to the Ship's- 
Sides, and not break-looſe when 
the Ship Rolls, and by that 


means endanger the breaking-out 


the But-head of a Plank. 
SPINDLE, is the Smalleſt Part 
of a Ship's Capſtan which is be- 
twixt the Decks. The Spindle 
of the Feer-Capſtan has Whelps 
to heave the Fiol. See Capſtan. 
To SPLICE 4 Rope, is to 


untwiſt two Ends of Repes, then 


twiſt them both together, and 


faſten them one into the other. 
4 Cut SPLICE, is when a Rope 


1s let into another with as much 
Diſtance as one pleaſes, ſo as to 


have it undone at any time, aud- 


yet be ſtrong enough, 


2 — — 


A Round SPLICE, is when a 
Rope's-End is ſo let into another, 
that they ſhall be as Firm, as it 
they were but one Rope. 

To SPLICE a Cable. See 
Can. | 
SPLIT : As, The Sail is Split; 


that is, The Sail is blown to 


Pieces. ; 
SFYOOMING , or Spooring : 
When a Ship being undei-Sail in 
a Storm at Sea, cannot bear it, but 
is forc'd to put right before the 
Wind. without any Sail; then they 
ſay, The Ship Spooms : So that if 
a Ship will neither 7ry, nor Hull, 
then Spoom ,, that is, Put her 
Right before the Wind. | 
 SPOOMING with the Fore-ſail ; 
that is, when the Ship Spooms, 
and that there is danger leſt ſhe 
ſhould bring her Maſts by the 
Board, with her Rolling, or See“ 
under-Water, and ſo Founder; 
then tis uſul to ſet up the Fore- 
ſail, to make her go the ſteadier, 
eſpecially if there be Sea-room 
SPOUTS, in the eſt-Indies, 
and other Parts of the World, 
are, as it were, Rivers falling 
intirely from the Clouds, as out 
of Water-Spouts ; they make the 
Sea, where they fall, rebound 
in exceeding high Flaſhes, _ 
SPRING a Leak, is ſaid of a 
Ship that begins to Leah. : 
SPRING a Ma} : When a 
Maſt is only crack'd, and not 
quite broken, in any Part of 
it, as in the Partners, the 
Hounds, &c. then tis ſaid, The 
Maſt is Sprung. L Ef 
| * SFRING- 
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SpRING-TIDE, is the En- 
creaſing higher of a Tide, after 


2 Dead Neap ; this is about Three, 


Days before the Full, or Change 
of the Mon: But the Higheſt 
Fpring-Tide is Three Days after 
the Full, or Change; then the 
Water runs higheſt with the 
Flood, and loweſt with the Ebb, 
and the Tides run more ſtrong 
and ſwift than in the Veaps. 
' SPRIT-SAIL. See fail. 
SPUNGING of 4 Gre.t-Gun, 
is Clearing of its Inſide after 
tis Diſcharg'd, with a Wad of 
Sheep-5kin, or the like, roll d 
about one end of the Rammer : 
And this prevents all Danger of 
any Fire being left in the Piece; 
which might prove of ill-Cor- 
ſequence ' to him who ſhould 
Load, or Charge it again. | 
SPUN-Y ARN ; is Rope-Yarn, 
whoſe Ends are beaten, or ſcrap'd 
thin, and ſo Spun one Piece to 
another, that it may be as long 
as is neceſſary : It ſerves for 
ſeveral Purpoſes on-board a 
Ship, as to make Caburnt, and 
the like. | | | 
© SPURKETS, are the Spaces 
betwixt the Timbers along the 
Ship's Side, 1n all Parts, betwixt 
the Upper and Lower Futtocks, 
or berwixt the Rungs fore and 
aft. Thoſe in the Howl, below 
the Sleepers, are broad Boards, 
which are now and then taken 
up, to clear the Spurkers, when 
any thing has got b<tween the 
"Timbers. 


4 SQUADRON, is a particular 


Detachment of Ships of War 


Cuſtomary Places; viz. 


SQU 


or one of the Three Bodies, 
which, in Order of Battle, coms 
poſes the Van, Centre, and Rear: 
Each of which is ſometimes 


diſtributed into Three Diviſions, 
and diſtinguiſh'd by their Flags 


and Colours, So that when a 
Flcet is Divided into Three Squa- 
drons, each Squadron has its 
Admiral, and each Admiral has 
its Flag ; by which the Squadron 
is named, and diſtinguiſh'd, as 
the Flags are, either H hite, Blue, 
or Red: The Flag of the White 
Squdron being White, with 4 
Frank- Quarter, and a Croſs 
Gules. That of the Blue Squadron 


1s Blue, with a Frank-Quarter 


Artert, and Croſs Gules, &c, | 
In Sailing, alſo, a great Fleet 
is uſually Divided into Three 
Squadrons ; The Admiral's ; the 
Vice» Admiral's ; and the Rear» 
ddmiral's Squadron: The which 
eing diſtinguiſh'@ by their Flags 
and Pendants, are to put them- 
ſelves, and, as near as may be, 
to keep themſelves in their 

o 
The Admiral with his Squa- 
dron, to Sail in the Van; that 
ſo he may Lead the Way to all 
the reſt, in the Day-time, by 
the Sight of his Flag in the 
Main-Top-Maſt-Head; and in 
the Night-time, by his Lights 
or Lenzerns. . | 

The Vice-Admiral and his 
Squadron 1s ta Sail in the Centre 
or Middle of the Fleet. 

The Rear-Admiral, and the 
Ships of his Squadron, to bring 
up the Rear, 


But 


1 
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But ſometimes other Diviſions 
are made; and thoſe compos'd 
of the Lighter Ships, and Beſt 
Sailors, and are placed as Wings 
to the Van, Centre, and Rear. 

SQUARE : As, Square the 
Tard“ © See Hardi. 

STAFF, Bac Staff; the ſame 
with Quadrant ; Which lee, 

Flag-STAFF, is that long 
Staff, or Piece of Wood, whereto 
the Flag is made faſt, and along 
which "cis hois'd up. | 


FORE-STAFF, or Croſs-Staff, 
is an Inſtrument uſed at Sea, 
_ chiefly for obſerving the Sun or 
Star's Altitude: It is call'd Fore- 
Staff, from the Poſition of the 
Obſerver in Uſing it, whoſe 
Face is towards the Thing Ob- 
ſerved, generally : Tho, for 
the Sun, it's ſo Contriv'd ( for 
Preſerving thg Eye) to be uid 
| Backward. 

It's call'd a Croſs-Sraff, from 
its Form, being a Square Staff 
with three or four Pieces a-croſs 
it, which are call'd Croſſes. 
The Staff is viſually 30 Inches, 
or 3 Feet long, and more than 
Half an Inch Square, having 
four Sides, each Graduated 
unequally, like the Scale of Tan- 
gents; to each Side there be- 

1 5 a diſtinct Croſs : Tho 
ſometimes, the Shorteſt Croſs is 
made to ſerve two Sides of the 


Staff ; that is, the Breadth is 


for the T-»-Cr/s, and Length 
for the Thir:y-Groſs : Beſides 
this, ir has two other Croſſes ; 
the Longeſt is call'd, the Njnety- 


and ending at 3o deg. 


. 


Croſs ; the other, the Sixty-Croſs, 


And theſe Four Croſſes are thus 


*o be underſtood : 


The Ten-Croſs, belongs to thar 
Side PT at 3 deg, and 
ending at 10 deg. | 

The Thirty-Croſs, belongs to 
that Side beginning at 10 deg. 


The 5S'7xty-Croſs, belongs to 


that Side beginhing at 20 deg. 


and ending at 60 deg. 

The Ninety-Croſs, belongs to 
that Side beginning at 30 deg. 
and ending at 90 deg. 


The Uſe of the FORE- 
STAFE, 


It's commonly uſed at Ses, 
to take the Meridian Altitude of 
the Sun or Stars by; in order 
to find the Latitude of the Place: 
And that is perform'd in the 
following manner; , 

1. The Ten, Thirty, Sixty, 
and Ninety Croſſes, are to be uſe 
according as the Meridian Alti- 
tude is more or leſs; that is, 

If leſs than 10 deg. 
Ten-Crofs. | | 

If between 10 and 30 deg. 

uſe the Thirty. Croſs. | | 
If between 3o and 
ue the Sittj-Croſs. 

If more than 60 deg. uſe the 
Ninefy e,. 


60 deg, 


2, Having confider'd which 
Criſs is ſuitable, Put it on the 


Steff ſo, that the flat Side of 9 


the Croſs may be towards the 
flat End of the Staff, , 


uſe the 
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3. Then hold. the flat End 
of the Sraff to the Corner of 


your Eye; there let it reſt upon 


your Eye-bone, as near the 
Corner of your Eye as you 


Can, ſo it does not hinder the 


Sight. = 

4. And look to the Upper- 
end of the Croſs for the Sun, or 
Ftar ; and at the Lower-end, for 
the Horizon, ® | 

s. But if, at the Lower-end 
of the Croſs, you ſee all Sky, 
and no Water; then draw the 
Croſs a little nearer to your 


Je. ; : 
6. If, on the contrary, you 
fee all Water, and no Sky; 


then ſlide the Croſs a little 


farther from you. 
J. Then, if you ſee the Centre 


of the Sun or Star at the Upper- 
end of the Croſs, and the Ho- 


riʒun at the Lower- end, the Groſs 
ſtands as it ought. 

8. Wait till the Sun or Star 
be on the Meridian : Upon fre- 
quent Tryals, as the Sun or Star 
Riſes, draw the Croſs a little 


- nearer to your Eye. 


9. If the Sun or Star be fallen, 
your preſently have the Horizon 
id from you by the Water; 


then ſtir not the Croſs out of 
its Flace, (for the Obſervation 


& over,) and ſee at what De- 


_ gree, &c. it reſts, (on that fide 
of the Staff belonging to it;) 


and that will be the Meridian 

Altitude, or its Complement , 

ſought, according to the word 
. on the Staff. 


— 


How to Uſe the FOR E- 
STAFF Backwards, 


This is only uſed with the Sun} 
and for this Purpoſe, the Ten- 
Croſs has another Pic ce put croſs 
it ; ſo that the Lower-edge of 
this Croſs-Piece lics even with 
the Middle of the Square-Hole 
in the Ten-Croſs 3 which alſo 
anſwers to the Middle of the 
Thickneſs of the Staff. | 

And there is a Plate of Braſs, 
with a Hole in it, ſo fitted, that 
it will ſlide off and on the Ends 
of the Ninety, Sixty, or Thirty* 
Croſſes. e 

Theſe Two Things added to 
the Fore- Staff, make it fit for a 
Backward Obſervation of the Sun; 
which is thus : 

I. According as the Meridian 
Altitude of the Sun is more or 
ſo uſe the Nigety, Sixty, or 
'7t)-Croſſes ; puffing it on the 
Staff, the Flat-Side of it even 
with the Flat- End of the Staff, 
there ſcrew it faſt; and at one 
End of the Croſs, ſhip on the 
foreſaid Braſs-Plate, ſo as to 
leave a Slit-Sight thro' it near 
the Lower-end of the Cyroſr. 

2. Put the Ten-Croſs, (having 
a Croſs- Piece on it,) on the 


Staff, the Flat - ſide of it towards 
the other Croſs, at the Sraff 5. 


I . 
3. Turn your Back to the Sun; 
Look thro' the Slit-Sight, at the 
Lower-end of the Croſs, for the 
Shadow of the Upper end, lying 


on the Ten- Cr js, in the Line 


anſwering to the Middle of the 
_ EXD * Staff, 


"STA 


* 


a... bt. 6 


N 


Stff and on each Side of the 


Staff. 

4. At the ſame time, the Ho- 
rixon ſhould be ſeen n ( thro the 
faid Slit ) to lie even with the 
Shadow on the Middle-Line, in 
the Ten-Croſs, at each End of it, 
on both Sides of the Croſs. 

5. In looking thro' the Slit- 
Sight, you ſee. the Shadow on 
the Middle-Line ; but inſtead of 
the Horizon, you ſee only Water 
there; then draw the Ten-Croſs 
rearer, till the Shadow and Ho- 
rizon agree or meet in the ſaid 
Middle-Line. 

5. On the contrary, Looking 
as before, inſtead of the Horizon, 
you ſee Shy meet the Shadow 
on the Middle- Line; then put 
the Ten-Crofs from you, till you 
ſee the Horizon and Shadow 
meet at the Line. 

7. Continue Obſerving, on 
the Sun be at the Higheſt ; 
as the Sun Ri 


keep the Horizon and Shadow 
1 on the Middle-Line 
of it. 


you have continued Obſerving, 
as before Directed) the Horizon 
will lie below the Shadow, on 
the Middle-Line ; then is the 
Obſervation ended. Stir not the 
Ten. Croſs out of its Place; for 
where it now ſtands, on that ſide 
of the Staff belonging to the 
Croſs, at the End of it, is the 


Sun's Meridiznal Altitude, or 
Complement thereof, which Was 


* 


8. If the Sun be fallen ( after 


STANCH IONS, or e 
mY thoſe Pieces of Timber, in 

a Ship, that are ſet up Pillar= 
wiſe, to ſupport and ſtrengthen 
the Waſt-Trees. 


STANDARD - ROYAL, See 
Flags. 


STANDING-Coins,or Standing- 


Qunins, See Coins. 

STAN ING-Part of the Stear. 
See Sheat. 

STANDING-Ropes, are thoſe 
which do not run in any Block, 
but are ſet tau't, or let lack, 
as Occaſion ſerves, as the Sheat= 


Stays, Back-Stays, and the 
like. 


SrANDING- Pari of 4 rack e, x 
is the End of the Rope where 
the Block is ſeiz d or faſten d; 


as the other, which is hal'd, 


is calFd the Fall. 


© STARBOARD, is the Right- 
fide of the Ship, or the Right- 
nd Hand; as Larboard-ſide is the 


, you muſt 400 Left. 
the Ten-Croſs nearer, in order to 


Helm a Starboard “ in Conning 
a Ship, is to put the Helm to 
the Right-ſide of the Ship, or to 
pat the Helm a- Starboard, to 
make the Ship go to the Lars 


board; for the Ship always Sails 
_ contrary to the Helm. 


STAYS; are Ropes belonging 
to all Maſts, Top-Maſts, and 
Flag-Staffs, except the Spritſail- 
Top-Maſt : They ſerve to ke 
the Maſls from falling aftward, 
or too much forward. 

Main STAY ; that is, the 
Stay of the Main-Maſt ; 'Tis 


made faſt by a Lannier to the 


Collar, 


STARBOARD the Helm 4 or, 
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Collar, which comes down about 

a Knee, below the Head. 
Main-Top-Maſt-STAY, is made 
Faſt to the Head of the Fore- 


Maſt, by a Strap and Dead- 


Man's-Eye. 

Main-Top Gallant- Maſt-STAY , 
is, in like manner, made faſt to 
the Head of the Fore-Top-Malt. 

The Fore-Maſt, and Maſts be- 
longing to it, are likewiſe Stay'd 
to the Bowſprit, and Spritſail- 
Topſail-Maſt : And thoſe Stays, 
do likewiſe Stay the Bowſprit 
It ſelf. 2 ES 

Miſen-STAY comes to the 
Main-Maſt ; and the M. ſen- Top- 
Maſt-Sta;s, to the Shrouds, with 
err. | 

All Stays have their Blocks; 
and their Length are generally, 
the ſame with that of the Maſt 

they belong to. e 
Bach- STA IS, are thoſe which 
ſerve to keep the Maſts from 
pitching forward, or over-board, 
becauſe they go on either Side 
of the Ship; and therefore the 


Main-Maſt, Fore-Maſt, with the 


Maſts belonging to them, have 
theſe Back- as. 
STAYING 4 Ship, or, To 


bring a Ship upon the Stays, is 
in order to her Tacking, and 
. l 0 


is done thus: 
At the ſame time, 
Bear up the Helm EE 
Let Flie the Fore- ſail. Sheat / 
Let go the Fore-Bow-line / 
Brace the Weather-Brace of the 
| Fore-ſail, 
_ _ The ſame is alſo done to the 
. Topſail and Top Gallant-ſail, only 


drives with her 
And thoſe are accounted the 


Command to 


or Conn'd ; which is the 


** 


their Sheats muſt be kept 
_ | 


If the Sprirſail be out, then, 


Let go the Spritſail-Sheat, with 
the Fore-Sheat, 
And Brace the Weather-Brace 


But the Tacks, Sheats, Bracings, 
and Bow lines of the Main-ſail, 
Main. Top. ſail, and Miſen, are not 
altered. 

And when the Wind comes 
in at the B»w, which before was 
Lee Bow, it drives all the Sails 
Backwards againſt the Shrouds 
and Maſts ; ſo that the Ship 
makes no Way forward, but 
Broad-fide. 


beſt Ships, which will Stay with 


the feweſt Sail. 


STEADY ! is a Word of 
ge Man at Helm, 
to keep the Ship right upon 
that Point he Steers by, and not 


to make Yaws in or out. 


STEER : To Steer a Ship; is 
to Guide, or Direct her Courſe 
by the Helm. 14] 

And there are Three ways to 
Steer by; vis. 

1. By any Mark on the land, 
keep the Ship even 


en,, 


2. By the Compaſs ; which is, 


to keep the Ship'sHead upon 
- ſuch a Rumb, or Point of the 
Compaſs, as beſt leads to the 
_ defign'd Port. 8 


3. To Steer as one is bidden, 
Duty 
(in 


— 


STE. 


©: 


_ 


— 


8 4 


(in Great Ships ) of him that is 
taking his Turn at the Helm. 
And he 1s reckon'd the beſt 


Steers-man, that uſes the leaſt 


Motion in putting the Helm 
over, to and again, and that 
keeps the Ship beſt from making 


Taws, that is, from running in 
and out, | 


STEERAGE, 1s that Part of 
the Ship next below the Quarter- 
Deck, before the Bulk-head of 


the Great-Cabbin : *Tis here, in 
moſt Ships of War, ſtands the 


Steers-man, or he that Guides 


the Helm or Rudder of the 


Ship. 
STEEVE : The Bowſprit, or 


Beak-head of the Sbip, does Steeve 3 
that is, it either ſtands too- 
wuprighr, or not ſtrait enough 
forward. . 


STEEVING, is alſo a Word 


uſed by Merchant. men, when they 
ſtow Cotton, or Wool, which 
is forc'd in with Screws; this 
they call Steeving their Cotton, 


or Wool. 
STEM of a Ship, Min- Stem, 
is that great Piece of Timber 


which is wrought Compaſſing, 


and Scarf d at one End into the 


Keel of a Ship, and comes bow- 


ing or bending right before the 
Fore-Caſtle. This Stem guides 
the Rake of the Ship ; and all 


the But-ends of the Planks for- 
wards are fiz'd into it. 


Falſe-STEM, is fix'd before 
the Right one, where that is 
made too-flat for the Ship to 


keep the Wind well : Which De- 
_ keAis remedied by a Falſe-Srem 3 


that will make her Rid more 
Way, and bear a better Sail. 
STEP of the Maſt or Capſtan, 
in a Ship, is that Piece of Tim- 
ber whereon the Maſts or Capſtans 
do ſtand at bottom. | | 
STERN of a Ship, is, pro- 


perly, the Outmoſt-part ot a 


Ship, abaft: Tho', generally 

ſpeaking, tis all the Hindermo 

or Aftmoſt-part of a Ship, 
STERN-Chaſe, See Chaſe. + 
STERN-Faft,. is ſome Faſten- 


ings of Ropes, c. behind the 


Stern of a Ship, to which'a 


Cable, or Hawſer, may be 
brought or fix'd, in order to 


hold her Stern faſt to a Wharf, 
Oe. . 


STERN - Poſt, is a great Tim- 


ber let into the Keel, at the 


Stern of the Ship, ſomewhat 


lloaping, into which are faſten'd 


the After-Planks : And on this 
Paſt hangs the Rudder, by its 
Pintles and Gudgeons. et 
STEWARD of a Ship, is he 
that receives all the Victuals 
from the Purſer , and he is to 


ſce it well Stow'd in the Hold: 
In his Cuſtody are all Things of 


that nature belonging to the 
Ship's Uſe, He is to look after 
the Bread, and to diſtribute oug 
the ſeveral Meſſes of Viftuals in 
the Ship. He has an Appart- 
ment for himſelf in the. Hold, 


call'd the Steward Room: And 
he has uſually a Mate under 


him. 5 33 

STIRRUP of 4 Ship, is a 
Piece of Timber put on the 
Ship's Keel, when ſome of it 
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is beaten off, and the Carpenter 
cannot come to mend it, or put 
in a new piece; then they 
patch on a Piece of Timber, 
and bind it with an Iron which 
goes under the Ship's Keel, and 
comes up on the other Side of 
the Ship, where tis nail'd faſt 
with Spikes; and this they call 
a Stirrup. 3 


SrxroOak' D: The Ship is Stoak'd, 


or a-Stoak ; that is, when the 


Water in the Bottom of the 


Ship, cannot come to the Well 
of the Pump. , 
The Limber-Holes are Stoa bd; 


that is, when the Water cannot 
paſs thro them, . 
The Pump is Stoak'd ; that is, 
when ſomething is got into it, 
which choaks it up, ſo that it 
will not work. 


STOCKS ; is 2 Frame of 


Timber, and great Poſts, made 


a-Shore , to Build Pinnaces, 
Ketches, Boats, and ſuch Small- 
Crafts, and ſometimes Small 
Frigats. 


. 


A Ship is on the Stochs; that 
is aid of a Ship when ſhe is a 
Building. 


STOCK of an Anchor. See 
STOP a Leak. See Leak. 
STOP : To Stop the Ship ; 


that is, when ſhe comes to an 


Anchor, and the Cable is veer'd 


out but by degrees, till the 
Ship tides well. 2 8 
_ 


OP! is a Word alſo, uſed 
by him that holds the Zalf- 


_ Minute-Glaſs, in Heaving the 
I: For as ſoon'as the Glass 


ther. 


„ 


is out, he calls, Stop. to them 
that let run the Line. 5 

STOPPER, is a Piece of Rope, 
in a Ship, having a Wail-knot 
at one end, with a Lannier 
ſpliced into it; and at the other 
end 'tis made faſt in the Place 
where tis to be uſed: It ſerves 
to ſtop the Main-Halliards, or 
the Cable. 

The Stopper for the Halliards, 
is faſten'd at the Main-Knight; 
and ic ſerves, when they are 
Hoiſing the Main-Yard, to Stop 
it, while the Men that Hale, may 
ſtay and reſt a li.cle. But tis 
chiefly uſed for the Cable, to 
ſtop it, that it don't run out 
too faſt, 5 | 

Lay on the Stopper“ That is 
Bind the Wail-Knot about the 
Cable with the Lanniers, and 
that Stops it, ſo that it can't 
{lip away. This Sropper is faſten'd 
to the bottom of the Bits, by 
the Decks. | 

The Ship Rides by the Stoppers ; 
that is, when the Cable is faſten'd 
or Stay'd only by them, and 
not Bitted : But this is not 
ſafe Riding, in a Streſs of Wea- 


STOW : To Stow, is to put 
the Goods, in order, into the 
Hold of the Ship; the moſt Pon · 
derous and Heavy, next the 
Ballaſt, 
STOWAGE ; the putting of 
Goods into the Hold of the 
Ship. 
STORM, or Tempeſt, is well 


known to be, a violent Wind, 


which raiſes the Sea to a high 
1 degree 


STR 
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degree of " and Foam, and 


endangers all Ships that lie un- 
der it, by its exceeding Breaks, 


In this Caſe; a oy, that has 


Sea-Room enough, tis beſt to 


let her Top-Maſts ſtand, for 


then ſhe will make better way 
thro' the Sea. 


— STRAIT, is a Narrow Sea, 


ſhut up between Lands on ei». 


ther Side, affording a Paſſage 


from one Great Sea into ano· 


ther. 


ib 1 . 


The Straits of Dover, join* 
ing the German Sea to the En- 


i. Channel. 
5 The Straits of the Sound, 
niſh to the Baltic 


joining the 


N | 
The Straits of Gibralter, join- 


tte Mediterranean to the Weſtern 
Ocean. 

The Sake of Caffa, joining 
Palus Meotis to Pontus Kuxinus, 
or the Black Sea. 

The Thracian Boſphorus, Jjoin- 
ing the Black Sea to the Pro- 
pontit. 


The Helleſpont, joining the pro- | 


pontis to the Archipelago. 

The Veer of Meſſina, join- 
ing one Part of the Kednerras 
nean to another. oy 


In As 14, there are, 


The Straits of Sunda, join- 


ing the Eaſtern and Indian 0- 
cean, 


"© Straits of 8 joining 


—_—_— 


the Gulf of Paſs a to the 5 


thern Ocean. 


n AFRICA, onh, 


The Straits of Babelmandel, 
joining the Ked-Sea to the Eq: 


fern O: dean. 


| 11 AMERICA, there are, 


The Straits of Magellin, join- 
ing the Vaſt Eaſtern and Weſtern 
Ocean. 


Davies's Straies, joining Baf- 


fin's Bay to the Eaſtern Ocean, 
| Hudjon's Straits, joining But- 


ton's Bay to ms Eaſtern Q- 


_CEAN, 


STRAKE, is a Seam between 


two Planks. * 
| Garboard-STRAKE, is the firſt 
Seam.next the Keel. 


The Ship heels a-Strake ; that 


is, the Ship hangs or inclines 
to one Side the Quantity of an 
whole Plank's Breadth. 

STRAP, in a Ship, is the 


Rope which is ſplic'd about any 
Block; and made with an Eye, 


to faſten it any where on Oc- 
caſion. 
STREAM-Anchor , , is only a 


ſmall one made faſt to a Gall | 


Stream-Cab'e, for a Ship to Ride 
by in gentle Streams, and in 


61 Weather, when they would 


ſtop a Tide. 


| STREAMERS, the ſame with 


Pendants. 

STRETCH; as, Stretch for 
wards the Halliards, or She.rs / 
that Spies , (in "Hoiſing the 

111 | Yard, 
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SUN 


Yard, or | Ratios the cheat,) 
that the Part which the Men 
are to Hale by, ſhould be put 
into their Hands, rn order to 
their Zoi/ing, or Huling. | 
- STRIKE, is a Word variouſly 
uſed at Sea ; 3 as <p 
The Ship ſtrikes ; that is, 
when a Ship in a Fight, or on 
meeting with @ Man of War, 
lets down or Wacky her 87 
which | is called Striking the Top- 
Sails upon the Bunt; and figni- 
fi 5, that ſhe yields or ſubmits, 
or pays her Devyoir to that 
Man of War ſhe p affes by. | 


STRIKE; * is fo. ſaid, 


that the Ship ſtrikes, when ſhe 
touches Ground in Shoal Water. 
STRIKE the T-Miſt ! That 


is faid, when any Top-Maſt is 


to be taken dowd. 
STRIKING down, of any 
ching, into the Hold; that is, to 
let or lower down any thing in- 

to the Hold. 


that it, püts dut his Colours in 


the Poop; his Flag in the 


Main- Top; his Streamers er 
perdants at the End of his Yard- 
tm; Furls his $ rit-ſail; Pecks 

his Miſen, and Slings his Main- 

Yard: In which: aſe , the 

Fight. muſt provide h' mielf to 
Ight. 

STUDDING- Sails, See Sails, 

_ _ SUN's Altitude or. Height, is 
in Arc of a Vertical Circle in- 


tercepted b | the bun and 


STRIP; As, the Chuſe Strips 
injelf into Short or Fightin:-Sails ; 


SUN's Meridian Altitude, is 
an Arc of the Meridian inter- 
cepted between the Sun at Noon, 
and the Horizon. 

This is eaſily found by means 
of a Quadram, Croſs-Staff, or 


the like. Inſtrument 5 when an 
Obſervation can be made, in or- 


der to get the Latitude of ile 
Place. See Obſervation. 
SUN's Amplitude, is an Arc 


of the Horizon intercepted be- 


tween the Eaſt and Weſt Point 
and the Place of the Sun's Ri- 
ſing and Setting, *Tis uſeful for 
finding the Yariation of the Com- 
See Variation. 

And the guns Amplitude is 
readily found (having the Lati- 
N and Declination given) by 
this 


Has: 


As the Cofine of the Latitude 
of the Place, 
Is to the Radins, | 
So if the Sine o the Sun's De- 
| clination, 
70 the Sine of the Sun's Ante 
* plitude, 


 SUN's Azimuth, is an Arc of 
the Horizon intercepted between 
the Meridian and the Vertical 
Circle which paſſes thro' the 
Centre of the Sun, It ſerves 
chiefly for to find the Varia- 


tion of the Compaſs- See Heis 
tion. 


And having the kutirde of 
the Place, Sun's Declinatim and 
Altitude given; his We 1s 
found by this RUB. 


S8 
Add the Complements of your to be; and yet the Poor Men 
Data together, and find the Diffe- are forc'd to depend on their 
rence between their Half-Sum and Skill, not only in Surgery, but 
the Co- Declination. in Phyſick alſo, in the Abſence 
Then ſet down the Logarithm- of a Phyſician : And it may be 
Fires of the Halſ- Sum, and Dif- queſtion'd whether there are 
ference . many of the Ableſt of the Sea- 
As alſo the Arithmetical Com- Surgeons, Qualified to judge nicts 
plement of the Logarithm-Sines of ly of many Diſtempers incident 
the Co-Latitude and Co-Altitude : to a Sailor, therefore they muſt, 
And twice the Complement of if not ſo Qualified, be greatly 
| the Arc anſwering to © the Sum to ſeek for proper Remedies. _ 
of theſe four ithms, (taken SWABBER, is an Inferior Of- 
among the Sines | is the Azimuth ficer a-board a Man of War; 
ſought, "He? Whoſe Buſineſs is to ſee that the 
8 RAT: 1 Ship be kept Clean and Neat 
SURFF of... the Sea, is the in order to which, he is to ſee 
great Breakings, or Rolling of her well waſh'd once or twice 
the Sea againſt ſome Shores; a Week at leaſt : Aud he ought 
making it dangerous Landing in to burn Pitch, or ſome ſuch 
Lai thing, now and then between 
SURGE; that is, a Wave or the Decks, to prevent Infe- 


aw 


* 


Billow of the Ses. 
70 SURGE: As, the Cable 
Surges; that is, {lips back a 
lictle, when there is Heaving at 
the Capſtan. 85 
SURGEON, or Chirurgeon of 
a Ship, is he that attends and ad- 
miniſters Phyſick to the ſick, 
and takes care of the wounded: 
Therefore his Cheſt ought to be 


well furniſh'd with all Neceſſa- 
«Ties proper for the Climate the 


Ship is bound to; The Neglect 
of which has bin the Loſs of 
of many Mens Lives: Beſides 


tis well known, That many of 


the Surgeons, but more eſpeci- 
ally their Mates. (who are their 
Aſſiſtants ) which are employed 
in the Fleet, are not altogether 


ſo well Qualificd as they ought 


gion; and to acquaint the 
Commanding Officers of ſuch 
as are Naſty and Offenſive. 
_ SWEEP: as the Sweep of the 
Ship, or Sweep of the Futtochs 5 
that is, the Mould of a Ship 
when ſhe begins to Compaſs in 
at the Rung- heads. 5 
SWEEPING ; that is, dredg- 
ing along the Ground, at che 
Bottom ot the Sea, or Channel, 
wich a Three-flook d Grapnel, 
to find ſome . or Cable, 
which is ſlip'd from an An- 
chor. DC 
. SWItTERS, are Ropes be- 
longing to the Main-Maſts, and 
Fore-Maſts; they ſerve to ſuc- 
cour and ſtrengtſ en the Shrouds, 
and to keep the Maſts ſtiff. 
They __ : 1 taſten d 
1112 
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under the Shrouds at the Head 
of the Maſts, with a double 


Block thro' which the Swifter 


is R:ev'd, which at the ſtand- 
ing Part has 4 ſingle Block with 


a Hook hitch'd in a Ring bt 


the Chain-Waile 3 and ſo the 


Pall being Haled up, helps to 


ſtrengthen the Maſt; and *tis 
belay'd about the Timber-heads 
of the lower Rails aloft. 
SWIFTING of a Boat, is 
Compaſſiing her Gun-Wall round 
with a good Rope, to ſtrength- 
.en. her in ſtreſs of Weather, 
that ſhe be not ſhattter'd by the 
Violence of the Sca. 
SWIFTING the Capſtan Bars, 
is ſtraining a Rope all round 
the outer Ends of the Cafpſtan- 


Bars, in order to ſtrengthen _ 


them, and make them bear all 
Alike, 
Men heave or work there. 

SWIFTING of a Ship, is ei- 
ther bringirg her e or 
upon a Carreen. 

To o SWIFT the Miſts : 
Swifting of a Ship, to eaſe 9 
ſtrengthen the Maſts, that 1 
the Weight may not han 
„tte Head, and to keep t 
from Riſing out of the . 


All the fennants of the Swif- . 
ters and Tackles are laid cloſe 7 

Aale aboard the Tacks ! That 
is, brin 
to the Chefs- Trees, 


to the Maſt with a Rope, aud 
as near to the Blocks as can 
be; then the Tackles ate car- 


tied forwards, ahd hal'd down, , 


as tau't as poſits Tet 


forward the Clew of tle 
to make it ſtand cloſe by a 


poſe to faſten them; they 


and together when the 


Aft. 


ACK, is a gent Rope 

with a Wale-Fnot at one 
End, which ſe1z'd into the Clew 
of the Sail, ſo is Reev'd tho“ 
tht Cheſſe Trees, and then is 
brought thro' a Hole in the 
Ship's-Side. It rſerves to carry 
Sail, 


Wind. The Tacks of a Ship 
are uſually belay'd to the Bints, 
or elſe there is a Cherel on pur- 
be- 
ong only to the Main- Sail, 
Fire-Sail, and Miſen. When the 


'Sails are to be Trimm'd fo as 


to ſtand cloſe to A Wind: | 
Then'' 5 80 | 
The Main, Fore, EN Miſen- 


Tack are brought cloſe by the 


Board, and over-hal'd as forward 
as they can be 
The Bowlings are ſo allo on 


the Weather Side; 


The Lee-Sheats are Ned cloſe 


As alſo the Lee- Braces of all 


25 Sails are likewiſe Braced Aft: 
And the Top-Sails' are Braced 


and govern'd, as the Sails wheres 
to they belon 


the Wk down cloſe 
| Eaſe the Tack“ That is, ſlack- 


en it, or let it g0, or run 
QUE -*-- 

Let riſe the Tack . That is 
Let it go all out. 


| The 


—_— 


FAS 


e r 2 


T l 


The Ship Sails, or Aland. cloſe. Shivers in n each, ſeiz'd. faft 72 


upm 4 Tack ; that is, cloſe by 
the Wind. : 


To TACK about; is to bring 


the Ship's-Head about, ſo as to 


lie the contrary way: Which 


is perform'd thus; 


Firſt, . Make the Ship Stay ; 3 


and when ſhe is Stay'd, they 
ſay ſhe is Pad. 

Then, et Riſe, and Hale / 
That is, Let the Lee-Tack Riſe, 


and Hale aft the Shcats ; and ſo 


Trim all the Sails, by a Wind 
as before: For they caſt off that 
which was before the Ma er- 


Bom. line, and ſer up the other 
Tat. 


And thus they do alſo by all 
Sheats, Braces, and Tacks, which 
a Ship that 1s Trimmd by a 
wind muſt have. 


TACELFS, are Ropes running | 
in three Parts; having a Pennant 
with a Block at one end; and a 


Block with a Hook at the other 
end, to hang any Goods upon, 
which | is to be Heav'd 1n, or our 
of the Ship. And. there are 
ſeye:al ſorts of Tackles: | As, 
Boat's and Bores TACRS, made 


faſt to the Vain and Fore- Shrouds, 


to Hoiſe the Boat in, or our : 
And to keep firm the Maſts 
from from ſtra)ing ; as allo, for 
many other Uſes _ 
Ground-TACKLE. See Ground, 
 Gunner's-TACKLES, ſerving 
for Haling the Ordnance in or 
out. 
Winding-TACKLE 3 is a Tackle 
that ſerves as a Pennant, with a 


| great Double-Block and Three Tor- Fass 


the end of a ſmall Cable about 
the Head of the Maſt: It has a 
Guy brought to it from the 
Fore-· Maſt. Into this Block there 
is reevd a Hawſer, which is alſo” 
reev d thro' another Double" 
Block, having a Strap at the end 
of it; muck being put thro” the 
Eye of the Slings, is lock'd into 
it wich a Fidd, in order to 
Hoſe | in Goods, 

The Fall of this Tackle is 
reev'd into a Snatch-Block, ard 
ſo is brought to the Capſtan, 
whereby the Goods are Heav'd. 

There is alſo another Tackle, 
call 'd Burton; which ſce under 
the word Burton. 

TAFFEREL, is the u 
Part, Frame or Rail © 
abaft over the Poop. 

TALL 


ermoſt 
a Ship, 


Y the Sheats J is a word 
of Command, at Sea, when the 
Sheats of the Main- fail or Fore- 
ſail is to be Haled aft. 
TAMPION , Tamphin , or 
Tampin, is a a 'R:und Piece of 
Wood made fit for the Mouth 
of any Great Gun : Tt ſerves to 
ſtop it, ſo that no Sea · Water or 
Rain may get in to wet the 


| Powder. 


TAR PAWLING,. is a Piece 
of Canvaſe well Tar'd over, to 
lay on or over any Place, to 


keep off Rain. 


and a Downright Seaman, 


that has bin all his Life- time 


bred up to the Sea, is call'd, in 
a Burleſque Sence, Tar-Pawling ; ; 
as when we ſay, He is 4 Dae 
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TID: TIP 
- TARTANE, is a ſort of TIDE of £65 ; that is, the 
Barque, very common in the Ebbing or Reflux of the S:a. 
Straits, ad upon the Coaſts Sce Ebb. | 
of Spain: They carry One Maſt, 4 Windward TIDE, is when 
aud generally a Three-Corner'd the Tide runs againſt the Wind ; - 


* 


Sail d. ; | this makes the Water, generally, 
_ __ TAUT, ſignifies Stiff, or Rough — 3 
Faſt; As, Tee ward: TIDE, is when the 


Hale Tau't a Rope! That is, Wind and Tide go both together 


Set it Stiff, or Strait. the ſame Way. 

Set Tau 't the Shrouds, or Stays! FSpring-TIDES, are the Tides 
That is, Let them be more at New and Full Moon : They 
Tight and Stiff, , that are too- Flow Higheſt , and EI runs 
Slack, and Looſe, _ Strongeſt, See Spring. 

Wind-TAUT. See Wind. Neap-TIDES, are the Tides, 
. TAUNT : The Ship is Taunt- when the Moon is in the Secon 
Maſted, or her Maſts are very and Laſt Quaiter ; being neither 
Taunt ; that is, Her Maſts are ſo High, nor ſo Swift as the 
too Tall for ner.. % ES: 

TEMPEST. See Stom. TIDE Gate; that is, where 

TENDERS, are Small Ships the Tide runs very ſtrong. 
| employ'd in the Service of Men To TIDE tit over, Or up into 
war, for Carrying of Men, Pro- any Place; is to go with the 


viſion, or whatever elſe is ne- Tide of Flood, or Ebb, as long 


cells: 0p tf, as that laſts, then to ſtay at an 
- , THAUGHTS, or Thoughts, are Anchor all the Time the con- 
| theBench:s on which the Rowers trary Tide laſts, and the next 
Sit in a Boat to Row; or the Tide, ſet in again, till the ſame 
Rowers Seats, in a Ship's Boat, Tide returns: Thus one may 
_ . THOWLES, are. thoſe Pins often- times work- againſt the 
in the Gunnel of a_Boat, againſt Wind, if it don't Over-blow. 
which the Rowers bear the t Flows Tide and Half - Tide; 
Oars, or between which they that is, it will be Half. Flood by 
put their Oars, when they the Shore, before it begins to 
NW... 3, © Flow in the Offing: Or it will 
THWART the Hawſe, See be High Water ſooner by Three 
 Hawſe. 13 05 7 Hours at the Shore, than at the 
Ride a. THWART. See Ride. : 3 4 


ng. | 
. TIDE,  fignifies as well the 915 "brought the Tide along 
Ebbing, as the Flowing: of the wih tem ; that is, ( ſpeaking 
Fey. WER ©, kf a Ship that came into the 
* TIDE of Flood, fo is the Harbour, over a Bar, or Sand,) 
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And the Flux and Reffux of 
the Sea, is occaſion'd by the 
Water, (if ſuppoſed to cover 
all our Globe, ) its putting on 
two Oblong Spheroidal Figures, 


| whoſe. Axes produced, would 


paſs thro' the Moon and Sun. 
This Spheroidal Figure of the 
Ocean, being ſtretch'd out like 
two Mountains, the oue towards 
the Moon, and the other to the 
Part oppoſite to her, is con- 
tinually ſhifting, according to 


the Daily Motion of the Moon, 


which it follows ; Or rather, The 


Earth, from its Diurnal Motion, 


ſnifts its ſelf away from theſe 
Mountains of Water, Which 
keep, as it were, Immoveable 


under the Moon. Therefore, it 


follows, that the Waters twice 
Riſe and Fall in 25 Hours; in 
which Time the Moon is ſuppos'd 


to move from the Meridian of 


any Place, to the ſame again. 
And figce the Waters alſo will 


5 ſwell in thaſe Places to whom 


the Sun is in the Zenith or Nadir, 


tho much leſs than when the 
Moon is fo poſited ; therefore, 


in the Conjunction and Oppoſi- 
tion of theſe Luminaries, the 


' aforeſaid Protuberances of the 
Water will be conjoin'd; and con- 
_ ſequently, cauſe then the Higheſt 
Spring Iides; for the Water is then 


Elevated by the conjoint Forces 
of both: So that the Loweſt 


Ebbs will be when both thoſe 


Luminaries are in the Horizon 
of any Place; for the Water is 
now Depreſs d by the conjoint 
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Alſo, in the Quadratures of 
the Luminaries, the Sun Elevates 
the Water where the Moon 
makes it Fall, and makes it Falt 
where the Moon Elevates it: 
So that the Elevation of the 
Water, depending only on we 
Lifference of theſe Forces, will 
be the leaſt of all; and fo for 
the Depreſſion, 1 

And when the Moon is in the 
Equinoctial, the two oppoſite 
Protuberances of the Water, will 
be alſo in the Earth's Equator, 
and each of them deſcribio 
that Great Circle of the Earth, 


by its Diurnal Revolution, it will 


move ſwifter ; and when it is 
thrown towards the Shores, will 
riſe higher there Alſo, ſome- 
thing miſt be allow'd for the 
Equatorial Diameter of the 
Earth, being its longeſt, and 
conſequently the Water there 
being ſomething nearer to the 
Luminaries, will, by their In- 
fluence, be raiſed higher, than 
w geber nr 
So that whenever the Lumi- 
naries are cither in Conjunction, 
or Oppofition, in the Eꝗ ator 
their Forces will be c-njoin' 
ro Raiſe or Elevate the Sea at 
the Equator ; as happels at the 
Spies next the Equinoxes, or 


in or near March, or Septemter, 


when there is always the greateſt 
Aniual Tides, 1 
All theſe Things would regu- 
larly come to pals, if the wh-le 
Earth were cover'd with Water 


very deep: But by reaſon of 
the Shoalneſs of tome Places, 
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: W of the Stralts, of 
Iſlands, c, there will be 
an infinite Varicty in the Pbæ- 
nomena of the Tides, which are 
not to be accounted for, without 
an exact Knowlege of all the 
Circumſtances of the Places; as 
of the Poſition of the Land, and 
of the Breadth and Depth of 


the Chanels by which the Tae 


Flows, Oc, | 

TIES, . are thaſe Ropes by 
which the Yards do hang; and 
wien the Halliards are ſirein d 
to Hoiſe the Yards, theſe Ties 
carry them up, 
The Main-Tard and Fore-Turd- 
Ties are firſt reey'd thorow the 
 Ram's-Head, then thorow tie 
Hounds, with a Turn in the 
Eye of the Slings made faſt to 


the Yard. 


The Miſen-Yard and Top-1 Turd 


have but ſingle Ties. 
Ip, Spritſail-Yard has none; 
. g made faſt to the Bawſprit 
| with a Pair of Slin 
IILIL. ER, the fa "me with the 
Helm of a Ship: It is moſt pro- 
perly uſcd in a Boat, where that 
| Om. would be the Helm of a 
Ship, is call 00 the Tiller, and 
ſerves for the lame Uſe. 
beit are thoſe which 
have Riils or Hoops over the 
Stern, coyer'd with à Tar- 
awling, or the like; and this 
ſo ſex up, is call'd the Tilt of 
the Boat ; as is common in 
5 Wherries. 
TIMBER In 4 Ship, there 
s FE the 


', Fla lor J Li gr. 8 


Ship: 


Poiaids La 


which form the Floor of the 
"Theſe Timbers are ſtrait, 
except. at the Ends, where they 
begin to Compaſs ; they lie on 
the Keel, and are faſten'd to jt 
with Bolts thro' the Keelſon ; 
and are call'd Ground-Timbers, 
becauſe the Ship reſts upon 
them when ſhe is a-Grourd. 
Knee-T IMBERS. See Knee. 


RiſingTIMBERS, are the 
Hooks placed on the Keel : 
They are ſo call'd, becauſe as 


theſe Riſe in Proportion, ſo the 
Ship's Rake and Run Riſe on her 
Flal. Floor by degrees. | 
TIRE, or Teer of Guns, is 2 
Row of them placed along the 
Ship's-Side, either above upon 
Deck, or below. | 
Allo, Three-Deck'd Ships have 

Three Tire of Guns, call'd the 
Lower, Second, and Third or Upper 
Tire: The tower Tire have, ge- 
nerally, the Greateſt Guns; and 
Upter-Tire, the Smalleſt. 

Half a 'TIRE : The Fore- 


Caſtle and the Halt. Decks are 


alſo furniſh'd with Half. a Tire 
of Guns. 

TITE, or Habt As, The Ship 
is Tite 3 that is, She is fo 
Staynch, as to let in but little 
Water: And this is known by 
the Snell of the Water Pumpt 


out; for it ſhe let in but little - 


Water, | it will always Stink , 


otherwiſe not. 


TON, or Tun, is a certain 


Weight by which the Burden 


of Ships are Eſtimated, and is 
Twenty: Hundred Weight, or 2240 


oe 1. 
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TONNAGE, is a Cuſtom, or 
Impoſt paid to the King, for 
| Merchandiſe - carry'd out, or 
brought in Ships, and ſuch-like 
Veſſels, according to a certain 
Rate upon every Ton, 

TOP of a Ship, or Round- 
Top, is a Round Frame of 


Boards lying upon the Croſs- 
Trees, near the Head of the 


Maſt ; where the Men may 
ſtand to Furl and Looſe the 
Topſails, c. RE. 

TOP- ARMINGS, are a ſort 
of Cloths hung about the Round- 
Top, of the Maſts, for Show; 
and alſo to hide the Men which 
are at the Top, in a Fight; 
who lie there to fling Stink- 
Pots, Cc. or to fire Small-ſhot 
down on the Enemy, in cafe 


of Boarding. 


/ - * 


Man the TOP! See Man. 


TOP-GALLANT- MASTS of 


a Ship, are thoſe two, viz. 
Main-Top-Gallant- Maſt, and Fore- 


Top-Gallant-Maſt : Which are 


ſmall round Pieces of Timber, 
ſet on their reſpective Top-Maſts ; 
having on their 7% the Flag- 
Staffs ſet, on which the Colours, 
as Flags, Pendants, &c. hang. 
TOP-MASTS of a Ship, are 
theſe Four, ,viz. 8 
Main- Top- Maſt, 
Fore- Top- Maſt, 
Miſen- Top- Aaſt, 
Spritſail- Top Maſt, 


Which are made faſt, and ſettled 


unto the Heads of the Main- 


Maſt , ' Fore- Maſt , Miſen-Maſt , 
and Bowſprit teſpectirely. Dee 


_ Martnets. 


and Struck. 


- | rs. 


TOP - MARTNETS.,” See 


© TOP-ROPES, are thoſe with 
which the Top-Maſts are Set, 


They are reevd thro” a 


great Blcck, which is ſeiz'd on 
one fide under the Cap; and 


they are reev'd thro' the Heel 


of the Top- Maſt, where there is 
a Braſs- Shiver plac'd a-thwart 
Ships ; after this, they are 
broughr up, and faſten'd on 


either fide of the Cap with a 
Ring : The other Part of them 


comes down by the Ties, and 
ſo is reey'd into the Knight- 
bead; and when it is to be 
Heav'd, 'tis brought to the 


yo wet | tte 
ele Top-Kopes belong only 


to the Main-Maſt and 
_ TOP-SAILS, and Top- Gallant - 
„% ee Sole 7D 
TO?-SAIL-Lifts. See Liſts. 
_ TOP the Tard Arms! That 
is, Make the Ends of the Yards 
hang Higher, or Lower. See 
T. rds. e eee RG 
TOP a. Star board That is, 
Hale upon the Larbord-Lift. 
TOPPING the Lifts ; that is, 
Haling of the Topſail- Lifts. 
TORNADO's, the ſame with 
Tur nad) i. | 9 ot 


Fore 


* 


 . TOUCH : As, Tauch. the Mind! 
That is, Keep the Ship near the 
Wind; as the Method is, in 


Sailing againſt the Wind, 

TOW : To Tow, ſignifies, to 
Draw or Drag any Thing after 
the Ship. 3 , | ; . 
1 Ts 


TRA 


— 


T R A 


. 
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To Tow a Ship, - or Boat ; 
Thar is, tro Draw them with a 
Rope, after the Ship; then they 

dad to be Tom d, or to be in 

er Tow. 


TRADE- Wind,. See Winds. 


TRAILE-Board, is a Carv'd 
Board on each fide of the Ship's 

k, reaching from her Main- 
Stem to the igure, or to the 
Brackets, 


TRANSOM, is a piece of 


Timber that "lies a-thwart the 

Falte Stern, between the two 

ion- Pieces, directly under 

the ug · Room- Port; and it 
lays out the Breadth of the 

Sip at the Buttocks: As when 
I 


— is built Broad or Narrow | 


her Tranſom, ſhe is ſaid to 

ave a Broad or a Narrow 
Buttock. | 
— TRANSOM, is alſo the Vane 
of a e „ wich 3 
made to ſlide along upon t 
Staff, by means of 4 Square 
Socket; and may be ſet to 
-apy of the 13 thereon, 
M an Obſervation. | 

TRAVERSE, is the Way of 
a Ship, when ſhe makes Angles 
in and Out, and cannot keep 

—_ 27 her True Courſe; 


Shut of 
Winds Oc. 3 we 


And in Sailing by, or 208inſt 
4 -the Wind, there ſhould be an 
= «Allowance made for Leeward - 

Way, and that according to che 
Mould of the Ship, the Sail 
1 ide n, the Gromth ot; the 


W 


| Reſolvi 1. or un bine 4 Tra. 
verſe, is the Reducing of theſe 
Courſes, found by the. Compaſs ; 
into one Cowſe and Diftance : 
And that 1s done after FO 
manner: 


Make a Table, conſiſti 
of Six Columns; in the Firſt 
Column ſet the ſeveral different 
Courſes of your Day's Sailing. 

in the. Second Column, over- 
againſt che reſpective Courſes, 
ſet the Diſtances in Miles; and 
ler the-other Columns be titled 
at the * with South, North, 
Eaſt, weſt, 


2. By the Table of Difſerence 
of Latitude and Departure, found 
in moſt Books of Navigation, 
ſeek the Difference of Latitude 


and Departure, for each Courſe 


and Diſtance, in your Traverſe; 
and ſet each Differecce of Lati- 


tude, as the Courſe is South or 


North, under Squthing or North- 


ing: "Alſo, ſet each Departure, 


as the (Courſe is Eaſt or Weſt, 
under Eaſting or ' Weſting, * 
gs 


3- Add up the Northings and 
Southings ;, their Difference will 
be the Difference of Latitude. 

And add up the Eaſtings and 
Weſtings ; 3. their Difference alſo, 
will be the Departure ſought, 


With this Difference of 
Lee and Departure 


e ſound: 
The Ack Courſe and Diſiaxe 


" * bog WES * 
ak N Om" 
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TRA 
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is readily had, either by the 


 Traverſe-Table, Gunter's Scales, 


or logarithms, 


TRAVERSE-Table, is the ſame 
with the Table of Difference of 
Latitude and Departure, in Books 
of Navigation; being only the 
Difference of Latitude and De- 
parture ready Calculated to e- 
very Degree, Point, Half-Poin, 
and Quarter-Point of the Quadrant, 
and for any Diftance under 100 
Miles, tho it may conveniently 
ſerve for more © 
This Table is one of the moſt 
neceſſary Inſtruments, that a 
Navigator has occaſion for; ſince 
by this he may readily reduce 
all his Courſes and Diſtances; run 
in the ſpace of 24 Hours, into 


one Courſe and Diſtance ; whence 


the Latitude he is in, and his 


Departure from the Meridian is 
found; and not only that, but 


the Difference of Longitude is 


gain'd alſo by Inſpe&ion, and 


that near enough for a Sailor's 


Purpoſe, in common and daily 
Practice. See Longitude. 


TRAVERSE- Board, is a little 


round Board hanging up in the 
Ste. rage of the Ship, or elſe- 


where, and bored full of Holes 


upon Lirces, ſhewing the Points 


* 


4 
* 


7 


8 | | * 


of the Compaſs 2 And upon this 


Board, the Steers-man keeps 
an Account how many Glaſſes 
(that is, Half-Hour-) the Ship 


Steers upon any Point, by mo- 


ving 
Hole. 155 | 
TRAVERSE, To Caſt 4 Point 


a little Peg from Hole to 


—— 


TRAVERSE, alſo fignifies to 


turn or remove a Picce of Ord- 


nance, this, or that way, in or- 


der to bring it to Bear: and this 
is ca led Traverſing the Piece. 
TRAVERSEK the Tard“ that 
is, Brace it Aft. 


d % 
* 
7 


are long Pins, or Nails of Wood, 


IREE-NAlLS, or Fennel. 


made out ot the Heart of Oak, 


to faſten the Planks to the Tim. 
bers; and theſe have always 


Oakum driven with them, o 


prevent any Leak, 
TREES, in 4-Ship : Of Timbers 
ſo called, there are ſeveral, as 


__ CHESS-TREES, are Tim- 
bers on each Side of the Ship, for 


the Main-Tack to run thro' and 
to Hale it down -to. See Cheſs. 
| CROSS-TREES. Sce Croſs, 

ROUFE-TREES, are ſmall 
Timbers that bear up the Gra- 
tings from the Half-Deck to the 
Fore-· Caſtle; ſupported by Stan- 
tions that r.ſt upon the Half- 
Deck. | | 


Timbers of a Ship that lie in 
the ſte, e 


TRESSEL- TREE, 
Timbers of the Croſs: Trees, that 
ſtand along Ships, dr Fore and 
Aft at the Top oi the Maſt, See 
Croſs-Trees, N 


TRICE, or riſe, fignifies, 


haling up any thing by a Dead 
Rope, or one that does not run 


made faſt to it, aud is pulled 
„ | up 


-. 


are thoſe 
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up by hand into the Ship, with- 
ont a Tackle, then they ſay, tis 
Fits > up. 
FRIM 
Poſture, Proportion of Ballaſt, 
and hanging of her Maſts, Oc. 
for Sailing. 21 | 
I find the Trim of a 
that is, to. find the beſt Way 
of making any Ship Seil (wi:tly, 
or how ſhe will Sail beſt. 
This is done, either by try- 
ing her Saiſing with another 
Ship, ſo many Glaſſes Trimm d 
2 Head, To many a- Stern, and 
ſo many uporr an even Keel : 
Or elſe by cafing of her Maſts, 
and Shrouds ; ſome Ships Sail- 
ins much better when Slack, 
than when they are Tau't. ; 
But this depends very much 
upon Experience and Judg- 
ment, and the ſeveral Trials arid 
Obſervations which the Com- 
mander and other Officers may 
— . ht; 


TRIP; as the & ip goes with 
ber Top-Sails a-Tripz that is, 
when ſhe carries her Top. Sails 
hoiſted up to the higheſt, 
and when jt blows not too 
hard , but a gentle or Loom- 
— RS 9 0 Taos 

TROPICS, or Tropichs, are 


two Circles” ſuppoſed to be 


drawn parallel to the Equine- 
Aial, at 23 degrecs and 30 
minutes diſtant from it. 
- Theſe Circles are term'd 
Limits of the Sun's Progreſs; for 


of a Ship, is her beſt 


of a Ship; 


the 


. 


and never exceeds beyond any 
at them. NR 

TROPIC of Cancer, is that 
Circle which is ſuppos'd to be 
drawn parallel to the Equine-, 
tial Northward, 23 degrees 30 
minutes diſtant from it; and 
therefore is called the Northern 
Tropic; it paſſes thro' the Be- 
ginniog of the Sign Cancer ; 
And when the Sun comes to 
this Circle, that is, about the 
12, or 135 ¹ of Fare, it makes 
the Summer Solſtice, and the 
Longeſt Day (and Shorteſt Night) 
in the Northern Hemiſphere, and 
therefore, the contrary in the 
_—_——TT 7; 

TROPIC of Capricorn, is that 
Circle which is ſuppos'd to be 
drawn parallel to tie Zquine- 
dial Sout ward, about 23 de- 
grees, 30 minutes diſtant from 
it, and therefore is called the 
Southern. Topic; it. paſſes thro* 
the Beginning of the Sign Ca- 
pricorn « And when the Sun is 


faid to come to this Circle, 


that is, about the y2"" or 13") 
of December, it makes the Vin. 
ter Solftice, and the Longeſt Day 
and Shorteſt Nzzhe in the Sou- 


'thern Hemiſqhere , and there- 


fore the contrary in the Nor- 
n,, Oe | 

TROU 3H. of the Sea, is the 
Hollow or Cavity made betwcea 


two Waves or. Billows, in a 


Rol ing Sea. i Ie: 12 
be Ship lies in the Trough of 


the Sea; that is, She lies down 


RF . ö * 4 * 

between them the un js ſuppo- between two Waves. 

3 . . | : 6 ' 

ed to have his continyal Coux(c Gb 1255 
= 3 „ N * 2 . a ig 7 9 1 
Y Ong ; TRUCK 
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TRU 


TRUCK, is a ſquare Piece of 


Wood at the Top, wherein the 


Flas-Staff is put. 
TRUMPETER, a Sea-Trum- 
"pet, whoſe Office is always to 
attend the Captain's Command; 
to be ready gat the Entertain- 
ment of Strangers : Alſo when 
'a Ship is Haled; and an Ene- 
miy's Ship Charg'd, Boarded or 
Enter'd. The Poop is his pro- 
per Station. | 


TRUCKS, belonging to the 


no Sails abroad, but her Main- 
Courſe; the Tacks Hal'd doſe 
aboard; the Bow Lines (et up; 
the Sheats halcd cloſe Aft; 
and the Helm tyed down cloſe 
by the Board; and-ſo ſhe is 
let lie in the Sea: But at this 
time, if ſhe be upon a Wind, 
ſhe uſually makes her Way, 
good, near Three Points be- 
fore the Beam. . 

To Try under a Miſen- gail: 
This is done when it blows 


fo hard, that they cannot main- 


Carriage of à Piece of Ord- tain the Main-Siil ; that is, can- 


nance; are the Wheels which not bear the Main-Sail out: 
are on the 5 


the Axle- Tree, to move And then, if ſhe lie cloſe 
the Piece. the Wind, ſhe'!l make her Way 
IRUNDLE- Shot. See Shot. about Two Points before the 


„ TRUNNIONS, are Pieces of Beam. © © 


well-ſeaſon'd Wood, to make 


faſt the Ship's Timber with. 


I CLE #4: n y 
- TRUNNIONS, of a Piece of 
Ordnance, © are thoſe Nobs or 


Bunches of the Gun's Mettal, 
which bear it up upon the 
"Cheeks of the Carriage. 


TRUSSES ; are Ropes made 


faſt to the Parrels of a Yard in a 


Ship; they ſerve either to bind 


the Yards. faſt to the Maſts, 


when the Ship rolls, lying ei- 


ther a-Hull, or at Anchor; or 
to Hale down the Yards in a 
Storm, or Guſt of Wind. 


+ Theſe Truſs belong to the 


Miin-Tard, Fore-Tard, and Mi- 
ſen; and are all brought to up- 
on Occaſion. N 

. TRY ; as the Ship lies a- Try 


under 4 (Main- Sail, or) Main- Land 
Came ·; that is, when ſhe has 
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But if ſhe Try under a Main- 
Sail and Miſen, ſhe'll make her 


Way good about Four Points 
before the Beam, 1 


Tf the Ship will neither Try 
nor Hale, then Spom; that is, 
put her Right before the Wiad. 


_- TUCK of 4 Ship, is the 92 
thering up of the Works up- 


on her Quarter under Water; 
which if it lie too low or two 
deep, makes her have a broad 
or a flat Quatter, and hinders 


her Steering, by keeping the 


Water from paſſing (wiftly te 
the Rudder: But if it lie tao 
high above the Water, ſhe muſt - 
be laid out in that Part,  other- 


wiſe ſhe will want Bearing for 


her After-Works. . 
TURN, as Land-Turr. Sea 


i” . 
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 TURNAT OS; are violent, 
ſudd.ija Guſts of Wind from all 
Points of the Compaſs; fre- 


quest upon the bum of . 
be. 


V 
ALE of a Pump, is the 
Trough by which the 
Water runs from the. Pump 
| along the Ship's Sides, that 
it may go out at the Scup- 
per-Holes. 
VAN ef a Fleet. See Squa- 
Aron. 
VANES ; are thoſe Sights 
which are made to move and 
. Mide upon Croſs-Staffs. See . 
Maw 1 


| ' VARIATION of * Mage 
tic Needle or | Compaſs, is the 
Deflection of the Magnetic 
Needle from the True Meridi- 
an; or that Arc of the Hori- 
zon, either Eaſtward or Weſt- 
ward, intercepred between the 


See Compaſs. 

The Variation is ": all" eithcr 
by * Sun's Amplitude, or Azt- 
-anut A | 


1:46 find the rium Cos | 


Compaſs by the Sun's ens; 
gun Magnetic e 


Rur E. If the Amplitudes 

be of one Kind, chat is, both 
North, or both South, their 
E S | «Difference is the , ariation. N 
| But if the Amplitudes be of 


9 ie 


Tue and umme Meridian. 


1 — 
. 


different Kind, that is, one 


North, the other South, their 
Sum 1s the Variation. 

And in counting both Ampli- 
tudes from the North, Obſerve 


that, 


If the Magnetic Amdlitude be 


to the Right of Fathe True Ampli- 


tude, the Variation is Vet; but 
it to the Left, the Variation | 
is Eaſt. 

How the Sun's Amplitude is 
found, ſee Sun, 

But the Magnetical Amplitude 
is found, by Obſerving, with a 


Compaſs for that Purpoſe, on 
what Point thereof the Sun Riſes, 


or Sets: And the Obſervation 
ſhould be made when the Sun's 


under-Limb is about + of his 


Diameter above the 


Horizon ; 
becauſe of the Refraftion, and 
the Height of the Obſeryer's Eye 


above the Surface of the Water, 


2. To find the Variation of the 


Compaſs by the Sun's Agimath, and 


the Magnetic Azimuth. 


RULE. In counting both 


Atimuths, from the North in 


North Latitude, or Somb in South 
Latitude, and their Difference is 


the Variation. 


And if the True Azimuth be 
to the Right of the Magneric 
Azimuth, the Variation is Eaſt 3 


5 But if to the Left, tis Weſt. 


The chief Uſe of Knowing the 
Variation at Sea, is to Correct 


the Courſes of Ships. For it the 


W ck the Compaſs be not 
| allow d, 


V AR 


* 
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allow'd, all Reckoning; 


muſt be 
Erroneouè. Ls 


And if the Variation of ibe 


Compaſs, and Courſe Steer'd upon, 
be given; the True .Courſe is 
found by this RULE: 


If the Courſe and Variation 
be of the ſame Kind, their 
Sum is the True Courſe: 

Bu if Different Kind, their 
Difference js the True 
Courſe, 5 


And this Correction of tbe 
Courſe, is in no Cafe ſo neceſ- 
ſary, as in running on a Parallel 
Eaſt or Weſd to hit a Port : 
For if being in your Latitude, 
at the Diſtance of 70 or 80 
Leagues, you allow not the Va- 
riation, bur Steer Eaſt or Weſt 
by Compaſs, you ſhall fall to 
the Northward or Southward of 
your Port, on each fide 19 
Leagues of Diſtance, one Mile 

for each Degree of Variation, 
which may produce very dan- 
gerous Errors, where the Va- 
11ation 1s conſiderable. T% 

As for Inſtance 3 Having a 
good Obſervation in Latitude 
49 deg. 40 min. about 80 Leagnes 
without Scilly, and not conſider- 
ing that there is 8 dez. Weſt Va- 
riation, I Steer away Eaſt by 
Compaſs for the Chanel !; but 
making my Way truly Eaſt 
8 deg. North, when I come up 
with Scilly, inftead of being 
3 or 4 Leagues co the Son! 
thereof, I ſhall find my ſelf as 
much to the : Northward 5 Aud 


— * 
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and 


this Evil will be more; or leſs, 
according to the Diſtance you 
fail in the Parallel. And there- 
fore, to keep your Parallel 
W a 

ou muſt go ſo m ces 
to the Southward wy Fa 
and Northward of the Weſt, as ir 
the Weſt Variation : But contra- 
riwiſe, ſo many Degrees 10 the 
Northward of the , and 
Southward of the Weſt, as there 
is Eaſt Variation. 5 59 


VARIATION - CHART, De: 
ſign'd by Capt. Halley : The 
Projection thereof is according 
to Mercator's; and the Situation 
and Form of the Surface 
of the Terraqueous Globe, as 
to its Principal Parts, and 
the Dimenſions of the ſeveral 
Oceans, are therein aſcertain'd 
with the utmoſt Accuracy, as 
well from Aftronomical Obſerva- 
tions, as from Fournals. And 
the Curve-Lines drawn over the 
ſeveral Seas, ſhew the Degrees. 
of the Variation of the Mag- 
netical-Needle, or Sea-( ompaſs. 
The Double: Line 5 near 
Bermudas, the Cape Verde Iſles, 
and St. Helena, every w 
Divides the Eaſt and Weſt Va- 
riation in this Ocean; and that 


on the whole Coaſt of Europe 


and Africa the Variation is 
Weſter ly, as: on the more Not» 
therly Coaſts of America: but 
cn the more Southerly Parts of 
The Degrees of the Variation, 


ef how much the Compaſs declines 


from 
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from the True North on either 
Side, is reckon d by the Num- 
ber of the Lines on each Side 
of the. Double Curve, which is 
called the Line of No Variations 
and each Fifth and Tenth is 
diftinguiſh'd in its Stroak, and 
numbred accordingly: So that 
in what Place ſoever your Ship 
is, you find the Variation by In- 
ſpection. va 

* "Alſo in the Indian Ocean, 
where the Vaciation is altoge- 
ther Weſterly, encreaſiag till 
| you come to the Meridian of 
the Eaſt Part of | Madagaſcar, 
'( where tis of about two Points) 
and from thence it decreaſes, 
till you arrive on the Eaft-Coaft 


_ _ 


of Chiya, or at the Philippine 


lere another Double Line on 
which there is No Variation di- 


vides" again the Weſt from the 


-Eaſt Variation, that in all pro- 
badility is to be met with al- 


moſt all over that Immence O. 
cean called the Southern-Sea, 


-where the Curves: of the | Vart- 
ation are wanting, for want of 
*Acccunts and Journals to aſcer- 
tun em 45 ot on bies 

In this Chart, tis plain, that 


the Degrees of [Weſterly Varia- 


Non, in the Mediterranean, are 
all mark'd and dumbred from 
5 at Malaga, to 12% at Cyprus. 
In the Baltic, from 89 to 109. 
In the Rea: Sea, from 120 to 


216, And in the Gulf of 


Perſia, from 130 to 14”, all 


_Weſterly.. N ö 8 * 
. N 1 1 1 
And at the Madera, the Va- 
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riation is 35 © Weſt; at Bar- 
badoes 5 Eaſt; at Aunobon 75 
Weſt ; at Diego Roix 19 Weſt ; 
at C. Raze in Newfoundland 145 
Weſt 3 at the Mouth of Rio de 
Plata 18 Eaſt; at Fara- bead 
2 4 Weſt, &c. LY: 
So that this Chart, ſhewing 
the Variation of the Compaſs in 
any Place at Sight, which is 
unavoidably neceſſary for cor- 
recting the Ship's Courſe at Sea; 
The:Efore, in a continued Clou- 
dy Weather, or where the Ma- 
riner is not provided to obſerve 
this Variation duly, the Chart. 
wil readily ſhew him what Al- 
lowarices he muſt make for this 
Defauit of the Compaſs, and 
thereby rectity his Journal. And 
beſides you may alſo in many 
Caſes eſtimate the Longitude: at 
Sea; for where the Curves run 
near by North and South, and 
are thick together, as about C. 
Benne Eperance, it gives a very 
good Indication of the Diſtance 
of the Land, to Ships come 
from far; for there the Vari- 
ation alters a Degree to each two 
Degrees of Longitude nearly : 
But in the Weſtern Ocean, be- 
tween Europe and North Ame- 
rica, the Curves lying nearly 
Eaſt and Weſt, cannot be ſer- 
viceable for this purpoſe. 
Note, That there is a perpe- 
tual, tho“ ſlow Change in the 
Variatim almoſt every where; 
As that about C. Bonne Eſperance 
the Weſt Variaijon encreaſes at 
the rate of about a Degree in 
Nine Years. In the Engliſh 
N Channel, 
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Channel, it 'encreaſes a Deꝑree 
in Seven Years; but flower the 
nearer the Equino#tal Line, as 


on the Coaſt of Guinea, a De- 


gree in a 11 or 12 Leers. On 
the America-Side, the Weſt Va- 
rsation alters hut little; and the 
Eaſt Variation on the Soithern 
America decreaſes, the more 
Southerly the faſter; the Line 
of no Variation, moving gradually 
towards it. In the Indian Sear, 
after you paſs St. Lawrence, the 
Weſt Variation is on the De- 
creaſe, the faſter the more We- 
ſterly and Southerly ; and is in 
2 manner at a Stand, when you 
come to the Length of Java. 
Therefore 'twill be neceſſary in 
time to alter the whole Sem 
from what it now ſtands in. 
Where this Chart is to be had, 
ſee under the Word Chart. 


VEER; As, Veer out a 
_ "Rope! That is, let it go b 
hand, or let it run out of 
VEER more Cable / That is, 
let more Cable run out. 5 
VEER more Sbeat { That is, 
let more of it out: And we 
don't uſe this Word for lettin 
out of any Running Ropes, ex- 
cept the Shear 


5.7% 
& 


rence to the Wind: As, 


or ſnifts from Point to point. 


„ VEERING, as, the Ship goes from each other, wh rewith 


'Veering 5 that is, ſhe goes at 


large 3 neither by a Wind, nor 


EER, is alſo uſed in refe - 


S 


directly before it, but between 
both; which is alſo called Quar- 
A 5 
VICE ADMIRAL. See Flag- 
Officers. Sa 
VICTUALEING the Navy : 
This Aﬀair was formerly per- 
formed by Contractors, but is 
now under the Care of Com- 
miſſidners, who keep their ge- 
neral Office on Tower-Hill, and 
have not only their proper A- 
gents at the ſeveral Hiclualling 
Ports in this Kingdom, but alſo 


their Correſpondence abroad : 


And indeed it requires more 
than ordinary Care in ſupplying 
the Fleet with good and whol- 
ſome Proviſions, the Want 
whereof ſubjets the Men to fo 


many Diſtempers. This Care 


ought to extend it ſelf as well 


to Quantity as Quality; for as 
nothing does more dilcourage a 
Sailor than his being wrong'd 


in the Firſt, ſo is there not 
any thing ſubjects rem o Di- 
eaſes ſo much as a Defect 11 che 
lt EC FR Eh dah 


VIOL, a kind of Hawſer made 
uſe of to purchaſe, in che a- 
ble, when the Main. Capftan 
g cannor do it; becauſe the G cund 


in which the Anchor is let fall, 
is too ſtiff, or elſe the Sca runs 
too high, to tl at they cannot 


rence to the Win weigh it: 'n which Caſe theß 
de Wind Veers z that is, when | 


it 1 often, and ſuddenly, 


take a Hawſer, opening one 
End of it, bey put therein 
Nippers, of avout 8 Fathoms 


they bind this Hawſer feſt to 
the Cable, and then bring ie 
Kkk . 1 
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to. to the Fear Capſtan, to * 
ic; And this will 
iſe far more than the Man- 
Capftan can. | 


w 


VV o2:n00x, is a Rod, or 
Wire of Iron, turn by 
Spiral-wi'e; and its End is put 
upon 2 Handle or Staff, to draw 
out Wads or O. lum, in unlcading 
a Piece of Ordnance. 
 WaAFT as, 10 Haft 4 Ship, 


is to Convoy, her ſaſe, as Men is 


To make a Wat, is to 

out ſome Coat, Sea Gown, or 
the like, in the Main-Shrouds 
of the Ship, as a Sign for Men 
to come on. Board, Of. 3 ſig- 
gil yivg oftentimes , 


Ship is a great 1 
yok and there 
lp fra the e or ſome 


other Shi 
WAIL, ihe fe e with Wake. 
WAKE of 4 hib, is the 
Smooth Water il. 100. 
ſhe is under Sail: 2 
the Way ſhe has, Big in 
Sea, whereby the Marine rs ju 
what Way ſhe n akes. 
the Wake. be right a-Stern, they 
concluc e ſhe makes her Way for- 
wards; yu if the Wake be — to 
Lec-ward a Point or two, then 
th.y Nee 2 fall to the 
| 1 Ot. her Courſe, 
E Ship flays bs the. Weather 


of, War 1 by (rt 
* 


/ake ; that is, when in 
ker e ſhe is ſo Wick, dr 


Ship in the. Sea, 


2 a her Bearing be well E out. 
{4 wants WALT; & 


ſne FRES not Fall | to, Lee- * 
apon a Tack, but that when 
ſhe is Tack'd, her Wake is to 
the Lee- ward; then tis a Sign 
that ſhe feels her Helm very 
well, and is quick of Steerage. 
WALE, or Hail, the ſame 
with Bends, which See. | 
Cbain-WALE. See Chain. 
Gun-WALE, See Gan, 
WALE or Wotte-K110t, dee 
Knot. , 
by WALE, or Wail-Rear'd; . hes 
a. Ship: is, built uptight, after 
the comes to her Baring, ſhe 
is faid to be Wale-Rzar d ; the 
which tho it be unſightly, and 
as the Sea-men term it, not 
Ship-Shapen ; yet cauſes "a Slip 
to be much more Roomy, (that 
is, larger) within Board, and 
withal, makes her a wholſome 


eſpecially, if 


Walt, 
when ſhe has not her FEA Bal- 
laſt, that is, not enough to en- 
able her to bear her balls, and 
bo Yerp her ſtiff 

WAP, in a Ship, is that 
. ove wherewith the Shronds 

t Taught with Wale · K / 01 ; 
one End is made faſt to the 


or if Shrouds, and to the other are 


brought the Lanner. 
.WAR 20 more is 0 to 
bid him at the Helm, to keep 
ballen 45 near che Wind as 
ible. 
* WARYING, js to Hale a Ship 


her up by a Hawſer, or any other 


RO ſufficient - for that Par- 
that pole, » with an Anchor bent. Fa 
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This is uſed, when a Wind 
is wanting to carry her into, or 


out of a Harbour. 


WARP ; ſo is the Hawſer, or 


R pe us d to hale the Ship up, 
call'd. 


WAST-BOaRDS, are Boards 
ſometimes ſet upon the Sides of 
a Boat, or other Veſſel, to 


keep the Sea from breaking * 


into her. | 

WAST-CLOTHS, are Cloths 
hung upon the uppermoſt 
Won d a * Hull, to ſha- 
dow the Men 


ſome, are call'd the Fights. 

WASTE of a Ship, is that 
Part of her between the two 
Maſts, that is, between the 


Main-Maſt and Fore-Maft. 


WAST-TREES. See Trees. 


WATCH, at Sea, ſignifies the 


Space of Four Hours ; for Half 
the Ship's Company, or Crew, 
(when ſhe is at Sea,) Watch, 


and do D.tyin their Turns, fo 


long a Time. 

Alſo,” a Ship's Company is 
is Divided into TMO Parts, 
call'd the Larboard-Watch, and 
the Starboard-Watch. 


* 


mpany Watch mY ime”; as 
when they”. are Harbour, 


9 — but 4 guar er of the Ship's 


naving but little to do, or 


rom an Enemy 
in a Fight; and therefore, by 


| There are alſo Halſchiateb- 


Glaſſes; Minute, and Half* 
Minute-Glaſſes ; whereby they 
count the Knots, when they 
Heave the Log, in order to find 
the Ship's Way, _ 

WAIER- Born, is faid of a 
Ship, when ſhe is where there's 
no more Mater than will juſt 
bear her from the Ground. 
Dead-WATER, is the Eddy- 
Witer that follows the Stern of 
a Ship, not paſſing away ſo faſt 
as that which ſlides by her 


Sides. 
WaArER - Dranght. See 
Dranghe. ths, men 
Eddy. WATER. See Eddy. © 


Foul. WATER; As, The Ship 
makes Foul-Water, E Re | 


High-WATER 3 that is, when 


the Tide is at the Higheſt. 


WATER-Line, is that which 
diſtinguiſhes that Parc of a Ship 
which is under line i. Tons | 
that above, when ſhe is 
ann wat 'Y 
LW. WAIER; that is, when 
the Tide is at the L:weſt, © 
WAIER. Shot, is a kind of 
Riding at Anchor, when the 
Ship is Moor'd neither Croſs 
the Tide, nor Right up and 
rag but Quarcering betwixt 

th. * | 


Wait ERH, in a Ship, is 
mall Picce of Timber lying 


her Sides, a a 
te 


Kkks „ 


WAT 


77 find the Time of High-Water, 
or Ful. Sea, at any Flas. | 


The RULE. 


To the Moon s Southing, add 


the Point of the Compaſs making 
Full Sea (on Full and Change- 
Day) for the * propos d; 

and the Sum the Time 
Wei. , 


Poe, The point of the com- 
paſs making Ful. Sea on the 
Full and Change-Day, is found 
in the Tide-Table, in the Sea- 
man's Kalender, and other Books 
of Navi, gation. To 


ne Tine o the Moon's Soul b. 
iz, . und by 775 Or 


tio * 1 


15 413 A 5 L E. 


. the Aze W the Moon 
4 0 Divide the Product 

8 5, the Quotient is Hours; 
and the Remainder is ſo many 
times 12 Minutes ot an Hour, 
and 1 is her FORT "OO 


2 2 

neden, s Py is funk 55 this 
3 RLE. 50. 
” To the Eyad Add the Dey 
of the Month, and the Number * 
of the 'Momb'; 3 the Sum, if it 
exceeds not 30, is her Aze : 


ut if it does, Subtract 30 as 
oft as you can, and the Re- 


| zh 15 her 4 4 


The Numbers of the Months 


ot 


Fan. p Feb, 


Mar. Apr. 
0 3 
May June July Aug, 
T 
8 


A, 8 


The SY is found by this 


RUL E. | 
1. Divide the Golden Number 
by 3; and Note the . 
mainder. a 


. Multiply that Remainder 
by 10; a Note the Pro» 
duct. 

tha To that Product Add 
the Golden Number: The Sum 
(if it exceed not 30) is the 
Epa# ; but if ic does, Subtract 
30 from it, and the Remainder 


is the Epa# ſought, 


The Golden N is 
. by, er | 


Add 1 te. the Yer af Our 
Lord, and Divide the Sum by 
293 z the R<mainder, will be the 

Go, den N een. | 


” WAVES, © Ae he Bills 
ma e by the Rolling of the 


as Sea: T eir Breadth i e imated 
to be the Liſtance between che 
tor OE ot a1 two fu ver 

or 


rc. 
—  — 


WAT 


W E A i 


or a Right Line drawn from 


rhe Middle of one Trough or 
Hollow, to the Middle of the 
other . Do 
And the Velocity of Waves, 
is always in a Subduplicate Ratio 
of their Breadth. Therefore, 
thoſe Waves whoſe Breadth 1s 
3 1 Pariſian Feet, will paſs over 
that Diſtance in a Second of 
Time; and conſequently, in 
One Minute, will run 183 3 
Feet; and in an Hour's Time. 
will have gone about 11000 ſuch 
Feet. 


WAY of a Ship: As, To 
keep an Account of the Ship's 
Way, 1s one of the moſt ne- 


ceſſary Things in the Practice 


of Navigation; and the moſt- 
Approvd Method of doing 
this, is by the Log and Log- 
Line; which ſce. 


Lee-WAY, or Leeward. May, 


is the Angle made by the Point 
Steed upon, and the Way of 


the Ship, And ſince moſt Ships 
are apt to fall a little to Lee- 


ward of their Courſe, tis ne- 
ceſſary, at all time, in Caſting 


up the Log-Board, to Allow 
' ſomething tor the Lee Way. As, 


1. If the Ship be upon a 
Wind, allow One Point for 
Lee-Way. 1 | 
2. If the Wind | 
and cauſe one Top-ſail to be 


taken in, allow Two Pojnrs for 


"AD: - 


* 


blow hard, 


did before, without looſing ob 9 
* 


3. It the Wind blow ſo hard, 


that both Top- ails are taken in, 


and the Sea run high allow 
Three Points for Lee- Way. 


4. If the Fore-ſail be Furl'd, 
and ſhe Try under a Main- ſail 
and Miſen ; ſhe'll make her Way 
Four Points before the Beam. 


5. If ſhe Try under a Miin- 
ſail only, ſhe will make her 
Way rear Three Points before 
the Beam. 4 * 


6. But if ſhe Try under a 
Miſen only, ſhe'll make her 


Way about Two Points before 
the Beam. 2 i 


7. If ſhe lie 4. Hull, with all 


her Sails Furl'd ; ſhe will make 


her Way One Point before the 

As may be ſeen more at large, 
in Mr. Jones's Compendium 
of Navigation. 


WAY Aftward on, or For- 
ward on; t at is, the Rabe or 
Run of a Ship: Which ſee. 


WEATHER: As, To Weather 
a Point; chat is, to ſail by it 
with a Fair Wind 
To WEATHER a Ship, that 
is, to go to Windward of 
WEAT *ER-Coye or Qi; 
that is, when a Ship has her 
Head brought about, ſo as to 
lie that way, which her Stern 
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WIN 
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any © Sol, but on b ter up 


we.) et 
0 0110 4 See An 


chor. 

exons, 6 ſignifies bring: 
ing the Sh p about; 3 
and ſeems > be 155 ſame as 
Winding, 


Hun Wends the Ship? the ſame 
with, Ai Winds the Ship 2. 


WEST, is one of the Four 
Cardinal- Points of the rogrt 
And is that Point of the 
rizon where the Sun is 1h 
to Set, when tis in the Equi- 
n:#tal. 
WESTERN-Amplirude, is an 
Arc of the Horizon interce ied 
between the Point of the Sun's 
Riſing, and the Weſt-Poins of 
the Horizon. = 


WESTERN. Hemiſphere, Fee 
Hemiſphere. 
WESTING. r 


nere of Bi Capſtan. See 

an... 

*  WHERREYS, are Small Boats 
070 in Rivers; they are 
too weak and dender for any 
Service at Sen. 
1 3 or Whip-Staff, is a 
of Timber like 'a ſtrong 
.. ſaſten'd into the Helm, 
for him chat Stecrs, in ſmall 
Ships, to bold in his Hand, 
thereby to move Helm, 
and Steer che Ship: it goes 
thro' the Rowle, and is made 
faſt the 


3 * 1 
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Paints, 


Tom Fi. 6 1 He 


vn ned, my wind 
at turns roun blows 
livers Ways at once. 
WHOLSOM Ship ; that is, 
a Ship that will Try, Hull, and 
Ri eech wichout Rolling of 
Labouring i in the Sea. A Lo | 
as Ship that draws much Wate 
may Try, Hull, and Ride well ö 
But if fhe draw's little Water, 
ſhe may Try and Ride well; yet 
neyer ul well: And a Snort 
Ship, that draws much Wat r. 
may Hull well, but neither Ride 
nor Try well ; and ſuch is call'd 


an Unwho!ſom Ship. 
' WHOODINGS. are thoſe 
Planks which are join'd and 


made faſt along the Ship's Side 
into the Stern. 

WIND, is defin'd to be the 
Stream, or Current of the Air; 
which blows from ſome One 
of the Two and Thirty Points 
of the Horizon, or Compaſs 1 
Hence they are call'd the 
Two and Thirty Winds and 
therefore the Four Cardinal- 
North, South, Eaſt, and 
Weſt, are call'd Certina Minds. 

WINDLASS;, is an Toſtru- 
ment, in ſmall '$:ips, placed 
upon the Deck, juft a the 
Fore- Maſt. *Tis made of a 
Piece of Timber having Six or 


Eight Squares, and is in tre 
F We of; an Axle - Tree, 'whoſe 


Length is placed Horizontally 
upon Two Pieces of Wood at 
the Ends. thereof, and upon 
which it's turn'd about by be 
Ip of Hatdlpikes, put into 
+ Holes made for that 1 : 
tin : „ St -- This 
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This Inſtrument, ſerves for 
Weighing of Anchors, or Hoi- 

ſing of any Weight in or out 
of the Ship; and will Pur- 
chaſe much more than any 
Capſtan, and that without a- 
ny Danger to thoſe that Heave: 
For if in heaving the Wind- 
laſs ab ut, any of the Han- 
ſpikes ſhould happen to break, 
pom Windlaſs would paul of 
it Ik 3 A 


Track. WIN Os; the General 
Trade Finds, are thoſe which 
blow perpetua'ly from the Eaſt, 
between the Latitudes of 30 
Degrees North and South, in 
the Arlamic, Ethiopic, and Pa- 
cific Oceans; Bot that to the 


Northward of the Equ-tor, in- 


clines to the Nor ward of the 
Eaſt; and that to the South- 
ward of the Ezxua:or, to the 
Southward of the Eaſt; 
Which is thus Accounted for 
by Mr. Haley, from the La»s 
of Statics : The Air which is 
leſs Rarified or -Expanded by 
Heat, and conſequently, more 
Ponderous, muſt have a Mo- 
tion towards thoſe Parts th re- 
of, which are more Rarified 
and leſs Ponderous, to bri g it 
to an Aguilibium: And the 
Preſence of the Sun continually 
ſhifting to the Weſtward, that 
Part towards which the Air 
tends, by reaſon of the Rari- 
fication made by his greateſt Me- 
ridian Heat, is with him carried 
Weſtward, and 3 the 
Tendency of the whole Body of 


— 


the Lower Air is that way. Thus 
a general Eaſlerly Wind is ſormd, 
which being impreſs'd upon all 
the Air of a Vaſt Ocean, the 
Parts impel one the other, and 
ſo keep moving till the next 
Return of the Sun; whereby 
ſo much of the Motion as was 
loſt, is again reſtor'd : Thus 
the Exfterly Wind is made per- 
petual. 3 | ; | 
And fince near the Line, the 
Air is much more Rarified, than 
at a greater Diſtance from it 3 
becauſe the Sun is twice in 2 
Year Vertical there, and at no 
time diſtant above 23 Degrees 
and a half; at which Diſtance 
the Heat, being as the Sine of 
the Angle of Incidence, is but 
litle ſhort of that of the per- 
pendicular Ray. Whereas, un- 
der the Tropics, tho' the Sun 
ſtay long Vertical, yet he is as 
long 47 Degrees off; which is 
a kind of Winter, wherein the 
Air ſo Cools, as that the 
Summer-Heat cannot warm it to 
the ſame Degree with that un- 
der the Equator, Wherefore 
the Air to the Northwards and 
Southwards, being leſs Rarified 
than that in the Middle, it fol 
lows, that from both Sides it 
ought to tend towards the E- 
«ator : This Motion compound» 
ed with the former ZEaſterly 
Wind , anſwers all the Phano 
mens of the General Trade-Winds; 
which, if the whole Surface of 
the Globe were Sea, would 
undoubtedly bow all round the 
World, as they are found to 
K k do 
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do in the Atlantic and Eihiopic 


Oceans. 


| COASTING-TR RY rp AD 
are ſuch as the Southerly and 


perpetushy all along the Coaſt 
of Ajrica on the Southward of 


the Equator within the Trade- 


Wind Limits: and t'e N-7therly 


and North-Weſfterly Winds on the 


North Side of the Equator , 

blowing on the ſame Conti- 
tinent. 3 * 

N SHIFTING: TRADE-WINDS, 
the ſame with Monſoons 3 which 
See. 

Note, That from the Original 
> View of rheſe Winds given b Mr. 
Haley; they have bin lately re. 
preſented on a Large and Correct 
Mercator's Chirt ot the World 
as allo on a New Terreſtrial» 
Globe, both being carefully done 
by Char. Price, and Fer. Sellers, 
| 3 at the ne 
Sgairs: 


| To WIND a „ Ship, or Boat ; 

that 1 is, to bring the Ship, or 

Boat's Head about. 

How WINDS Ship? that is, 
Upon what Point of the Com- 

paſs does ſhe lie with her 

Head. 

To WIND p; thit is whep 


= he Ship -comes to Ride at an. 


Anchor. 
. Edd-WIND. See Eddy. 15 


0 Si le. Wind, is that which blows 
Sideward. 


WIIDbWweRD of Ship; that 
2 to the Wind of a e 1 71 
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Tide. 
South-Weſterly Winds, which blow 


'To „ have the WIND 4 a Ship 
__ is, o be to Wi ar of 


WIND WA RD- Tide. See 


Large WIN D: As, to Fail 
with a Large Wind ; that i is, with 
a Fair Wind. 
Quarter- WIND. See Querter. 
Touch the WIND. See Touch. 
WIND-Tazght : As, too much 
Rigging, and high Mas, Cc. 
is ſaid to hold the Ship "Wind- 
taught, and this makes her ſtoop 
too miich in her Sailing in a 
Stiff Gale of Wind, © 

And when a Ship Rides in 
in any Main- Streſs ot Wind and 
Weather, the Yards are brought 
alongſt Ship, and the Top- 
Maſts are ſtruck down, which 
elſe would h8ld much ry or 


be Wind-Taught, 


WINDING: Tackle, See | 
Tackle, _. | 
- To Ride WIND-Road, | See 
Ride. 25 

The 1 N D See 
D 

WOOD and wooD : . that is 
ſaid, when Two Pieces of Tim- 
ber ; z being ſo let into each o- 
ther, that the Wood of the 
one joins cloſe to the other. 
See Scarfed. 

W ORKING-PART of Navige- 
tion. See Navigation. 5 
WORMING, is laying a 
ſimall Line or Rope all along 
berwixr the Strouds of any Ca- 
ble or Haywſer, in order to 


FEES: or n It- 75 


reer. ; 
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Ts WOULD, or to Bind; as 
to would a Maſt, or Tard; is 
the winding of Ropes faſt about 


' a Maſt, or Yard that is fiſh'd, 


in order to make it hold the 
better. 
WRACE, Ship wrack, is 
Sea- Term, when a Ship eicher 
ſplits or ſinks; and thoſe that 
eſcape, are ſaid to have ſuffer'd 
Shipwrackh. 

WRIGHT's, or Mercator's 


Sailing, is the Method of find- 


ing on a Plane, the Place of 
| a Ship upon any affi-n'd Courſe, 
true 1n Longitude, Latitude, and 


Diſtance 5; the Meridians being 


| ſuppoſed Parallel, and the Pa- 
rallels of Latitude ſtrait Lines, 


Ca RA Is 


CA 8 1 2. 


Given, the Latirudes and 
Courſe ; | 1 

Required? Difference of Longi. 
ade, Diſtance, and der 


1. To find the Difference of 
Longirude, ſay, : 


As the Radius, 


To Meridional Difference of | 
Latitude: 


so is the Tangent of the 


Courſe, 


To the Difference of _ 
| dude. | 


2. Find the ni wad De- 
Nurture by Caſe 3. of Plain 


SGaailing. 


Given, the Latitude and Lon- 


gitude of two Places; 
Required? Cowſe, Diftaace , 


and Departure. 


1. To find the Courſe, ſay, | 


As the Meridional Difference 
of Latitude, 
To the Radius : 


So is the Difference of Longi- nee of C aſe 5. of 


tude, 


To the Tangent of the 


Courſe, 


| CASE 3. 


Given, the Latinedes and Di- ; 

Hanse; * 
Required? Courſe, Difference of 

Longitude, and Departure. | 


1. Find the * and De- 
Plaia 
Sailing. TORS 


2. Find the Difference of Lon- 


on 3 by Caſe 2. of ons or 
+. Eind the Diſtance and De- by laying, 


As the Difference of Lati- 


To the Departure : _ 


parture by C aſe E of Plain 


1558 | 


4 
ha 


Sr by Caſe 3. of this. 


tale, and Differewe of Longitude. 


Frrence ** wa by Caſe 2. of 
Flem-Sail 


Py 4 TY — * 2 * 2 we > 2 ö — pay" 0 Az RG lots = \ * * = 9%. * * 
* _ 
* * * . yo pes — „ * 
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So is the Meridional D * As «the Dif-rence of Latitude, 


rence of Latitude To Meridional iffereace 
To the "Ie" of the Courſe. 09 © Latitude pi of 
Soc iz che Departure, 
c. A T? 9 95 To the Difference of Longitude, 
* Given, Letlendes end Departure. 5 
Requir'd ? Difference of Lin- CASE 2. 
ginude, Courſe, and Diſtance. | 


Given, One Latirude, Diftance, 


and Departure. 
1. Find the Difference of Ton- Requird ? Courſe, Difference 


2. Find Courſe and Diſtance, of Latitude, and Difference of Lan 
by Caſe 6. of Plain-Salling, * 
15 1. Fiad the Courſe and Difſe- 


” 043 1. cee of Latitude, by Caſe 4 of 
Plain- Sail 2 . 
Given, one Latitude, Corſe, 2. Find the Difference of Lon 


and Diſtance. gitude, by *_- 2. Of r 6. * 05 this. 
- Requiz d? Difference of Lui. 


CASE 8. 
. Find the Difference of Lati- 
rude, by Caſe . fe -_ Gizen, One Larne Coe, 
21. Fad the Difference of Lon- and Difference of Longitude. 


Requir'd ? Difference of Lati- 
Sude, by Gab 2. 9 chin nd, Diſtance 1 —— 
anne + Py 1. To find the Differenc 
ca 6 Lande, Cay, _ 
Giyen, Ons Leide, Courſe, As the Radius 
and Dunes. To the Difference of Long) 


5 ? x x --.."Imndet - 
Latitu and Difference of So is the co Tangent of the 
e mr: Courſe, 

To the Meridional Difference 


1. Find the Dübener and Dif. 1 


5 2. Find the Diſterce and De- 


> To fd the D Caſe 2. of Plain-Sailing. 
ebe 3 | sf pry aſe 3-0 in-Sailing. 
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ARDS of a *hip, are ths 
long Pieces of Timber 
wich are 15 4 little Taper - 
ing at each End, and are fitted 
each a-thwart its proper Maſt, 
wit! the Sails made faſt 10 
them; fo as to be Hois'd up, 
or Lower'd down, as Occaſion 
ſerves. They have their Names 
mM A. laſts unto which 


43 for the Length of the 
Miin-Yard, tis uſually 3 of 
the Length of the Keel, or 
& of the Length of the Mein. 
M 


_ 
= Taickneſs. is r 
of an Inch for every Yard 


in Length. 
The L 


Tard is + of the Miin-Taid : 


And the Length of the Fore. 
Tard, according tb ſome, is 


1 + of the Main- Tard; but by 
others, 3 thereof. 

The Spritſail-Trd, and croſi- 
Jacht Tard, are of the fame 
Length; that is to lay, 2 the 
Miſen-Tard. 

And the Thi. kneſs of the 


Fr Ten and Ipritſail Tard is 


T an Inch for every Tard in 
Log th. 


| Small Yards are Half the 


Great Tards from C ler to 
Pleat. „ 


* 


ength of the Main-Tip- 


a-thwart the Ship.” | 


— 


— 


When 4 Tard is down 4 Ports 


laſt, it gives the Length of all 


Topſail-Sheats, Lifts, Ties, and 


Bunt - Lines; as alſo, of the Leech» 


Lines and Halliards, meaſurin 
from the Hounds to the Deck? 
And when it is Hois'd, it gives 


the Length of Clew-Lines, Clew. 


Garnets, Braces, Tackles, Shears, 
and Bow-Lines. 


And if all Ships were Built 
after one and — Mould 3 


and all their Maſts, Tad: , 
Cables, C:1dage and Sails, were 


of like Goodneſs, a Methodical 
Rule of their Proportion might 
be given : 
Length, Breadth, De 
and Burthens are variable 
and different; "oy is hardly 


ſible to give ady certain Rules, 


which may be taken as Standard : 9 


Tho', in Time, we may exp 
more Regularity in the Met 
of Bald ing Ships, that is, when 


the Theory thereof | is berter known 


and minded. 


ARD. ARM, is that half of 
the Tard that is on either 9 
of the Maſt, when they lie 


Brace the Tard That 4 


Traverſe aft the Tard-Arm, _ 
Brace is haled. 


Square the Tards ! That is, See 


that they hang right accroſs 


the Ship, and one Taid-4m 


not Travers'd more than ano- 


ther. 
Typ the Tards / 


| That is, 
Make the Tard, 


ſtand Even: 
For to 9 the Main and Fore- 


+, 

8 

: "0 

25M 

- 

Tard ew · Lines I 
1 mon! 7 
2M 


But fince their 
Rakes 


Y A T 


— Eat v + 


moſt proper; but when the 
Top-ſails ace Srow'd, then 
the Top- ſail-Sheats will Jop 
- YARE: As, Be Tare at the 
Helm That is, Be Quick, 
Ready, and Expeditious at the 
I ARE, is ſometimes uſed by 
Seamen for Bright: As, To heep 
his Arms Tare ; that is, to keep 
them Clean, and Bright. | 
YARN, as Rope-Farn ; by this 
is meant the Tarn of any Rope un- 
twiſted : Tis uſually made of 
_ Cables-Ends which are worn out. 
\ Ir's Uſe is, toſerve ſmall Ropes, to 
\ make Sinners, Mats, Plats, and 
Caburns. It ſerves allo to faſten 
the Sails to the Yard-Arms, wi: 
ſeveral other Uſes. _ 


$pun-YARN, is nothing but 
Repe-Tarn made ſmall at the 
Ends, and fo ſpun one to ano- 
ther with a Winch, as long as 
One would have it. 
YATCHES, are One-Deck'd 
Veſſels, carrying Four, Eight, 
or Twelve Guns; with Thirty 
or 40 Men; and from Thirty, 
to an Hundred and ſixty Tuns: 
They have the Gun-Deck from 


Thirty to Sixty three Feet Long, 


and from Thirtcen to Twenty- 
one Feet Broad. They Draw 


little Water; and are Excellent 
for running of ſaiall Boards, 


making ſhort Trips, They 


abour 


* 


* 
nerally ſerve for carrying of 
Perſons of Quality, &c. 

_ YAWS : As, The Ship makes 
Taws ; that is, does not Steer 
ſteady, but goes in and out 
when there is a ſtiff Gale. And 
he thit kecps the Ship moſt 
from Yawing, d:es commonly 
uſe the leaſt Motion with the 
He im, and thoſe Steer beſt, 

_ YORE, Sez-Tke : When the 
Sea is ſo Rough, that the Men 
cannot govern the Helm with 
their. Hands, then they ſeize 
two Blocks to the End of the 
Helm, one on each fide, and 
reeving two ſmall Ropes thro 
them, which they call Falls, 
and which are made faft to the 
Sides of the Ship : By having 
ſome Men at each Tackle, they 
govern the Helm according to 
Direction: This they call a 
Toke to Steer by. 


And ſometimes, Seamen make 


a Toke, by taking a double Turn 
the End of the Helm by 
a ſingle Rope, the Ends being 
laid to che Ship's Sides; and 
by this means they guide the 
Helm. 25 | 
© YOUNKERS, are thoſe Young- 
Men on-board a Slip, that Take 
in the Top-ſails, and are for 
Furling the Sails, Slinging the 


Yards, Bowſing, Tricing, G's. 


PZENITH, is the Point in 
the Heavens, right-over 
One's Head; or is the Upper 


fore is 90 Degrees every way 
diſtant from it. 5 6 

ZENITH. Diſtance, is the Com- 
plement of the Sun or Star's 
Meridian Altitude; that is, what 
the Meridian Altitude wants of 
go Degree. 


ZONE : The Surface of the 
Terraqueous Globe, was by the 
Ancients divided into Five 
Zones; that is to ſay, One Torrid 


or Burning Zone, Two Temperate, 


and Two Frizidor Frozen Zones. 


- _ Torrid or Burning LONE, 


contains all that Space that lies 
between the Two Tropics. 


PINTS. | 


_ Temperate ZONES, are, one 
on the South ſide of the Equa- 
tor, between the An arctic Circle 


and the Tropic of Capricorn; the 


other on the North fide of the 
Equator, between the Arctic Circle 


and the Topic of Carcer, 
Pole of the Horizon 3 and there- 


Frozen TONES, are compre- 
hended between the Polar Circles 
_ the Pole : And therefore 
the | Eder 

Northern Frozen ZONE. lvi 
between the Arctic C * 
Parallel of 67 deg. 30 min. 
North Latitude, and the Ardlir 
Pole, contains Noua-Zembla, and 
Part of Greenland, Samojeda, 
Finmark, Lapland, Norway, Ifland, 
and ſome Parts of North» 
America. | 


| bY $043.09 5 141 
Southern Frozen TONE, lying 
between the Antardtic Circle | 
the Antardic or South Pole, is 
not yet known whether it con- 
tains Land or Sea. 
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"PROPOSALS 


For Printing 


4 Conplear HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
_ from the Earlieſt Account of Time, to the Death of 
Hi, Late Majeſty King WI LLIAM the Third : 
- Containing 4 Faithſul . Relation of all Affairs of State, 
Eecleſiaſtical and Civil, with the Effigies of all the 
Kings and Queens, then from the Orginals, and 
| Curiouſly Engrav/d by the beſt Maſters wi 


ANY have been the Attempts, by: Great. \ dot to make 
NM Compleat Hiſtory of the Lives of the Kings of England; 
den cher have all been Dilappointed, either by unavoidable 
- Avecations, Sickneſs, Death, or many times want of Reſolution, 
being Diſcourag'd with the proſpect of ſo vaſt a Work; even the 
Learned Mr. Camden confeſſes the Task too weighty, and ſo confin'd 
| himſelf to the Hiſtory of Queen Elizabeth, which Reign alone coſt 
Sixteen Years Labour, tho' he had all the Materials tefore 
im, and was an Eye-witneſs of moſt Tranſactions. Theretei g 
little hopes therefore ever to ſee 4 Deſign of this Nature com- 
3 y One Man, we have taken another Method, which is, 
y uniting the Labours of. Several, who being Men cf great. Reputa- 
tion, and living in or near the Times of thoſe Prirces whoſe Reigns 

they writ, had better Apportuylpes of throughly informing them- 
ſelves. This is the Way whi ih Sir Willizam'Temple, and ſeveral other 
Learred Men, approv'd and recommended, and which has been 


above even Years Carrying on with great Application, and is now | 
"_ for the Preſs, 


e ntrbol -and-2urhors made uſe of, ave us fils. 
I. Milton's Hiſtory of England, to the Conqueſt. 
II. From the Conqueſt, to the End of che Reign of K. Edmard III. 
by. Mr. Daniel. 


III. The Reigns of K. Richard the Id. K. Henry th, ven, and 
VIth, are all new writ in Mr. Daniel's Method; Mr. Truſſe! s per- 
| formance not having met with ſuch Approbation as Mr. gfiinon's 
and Mr. Daniel's, we choſe therefore to be at the Charge of writing 
—_ Livcs rden, to make the Work all of a Piece. 


IV. The 


by Me. Habington. 
V. The Lives of R. Edward the Vth, and x. Richerd de Mr. by 
Sir Tomas Movre ; and that alſo of the laſt by Mr. 8xch, have mer 


with a general Eſteem, anſwerable to the . ** the 
Authors. | 


VI. The Reign of k. en the VIlh, by: e 2 
alſo the Annals of the ſaid King, writ by Sir Ja. Ware Coney 
relating to Feland, and which he publiſn'd to Ply ſome 
in the Lord Baton's Hiftory ) we-have tra'flated, pied ox 
Author by himſelf 


VII. The Reign of K. n the VIllth, by the Lord Herbert. 


VIII. The Reign of King Edward the VIth, and Queen Mary, by 
Biſhop Godwin, Sir Fobn Heyward, and Others. 


IX. The Reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Mr. Camden; but this 
being originally writ in Latin by the Author, we have it mew 


tranſlated by a good Hand, it having ſuffer d very much by de 
two former Tranſlators. 


X. The Reign of Kin ing ; the 1ſt. by Mer. Wilon; whith 
Author being ſuſpected of ſome! Partiality, we have had him care 
fully enam in d througheut; and tho' we have kept his: 12 
as lie writ it, have added feveril conſiderable 0b ervations, 

which will ſet all the Matters of Fact in a true ler“ . 


N. B. This Reign was intended to be writ by Mr. Camden OR 
he only drew a Plan {of his Deſign, and left eme ſhare 
Memorials of it, which ſhall be here Printed. - 


XI. The Reigns of K. Charles the 1ft. and IId. King "James 
the IId. King William and Queen Mary, are new writ AY" a Learned 
and Impariial Hand. 


All the Authors that are Reprinted are . Colla el, 
with the Arcient Hiſtorians of the reſpective Times, and Improv'd 
from them with uſeful Additions, Obſervations, and Correftions. | 


_ The PROP OSALS areas follow : J 
© HE Book will be Printed in Three Volumes, containing 


. The We el. ae Ib, ecken vel * 


about 600 Sheets; which with the Charge of Cutts,' I 
will make the Expence near one Fourth-part more. _ 
II. That the Price to Subſcribers ſhall be Three Guinea's in 
Quires, One to be Paid down, and the other Two at the Delivery ; 
and for the nnn of thode nho Subſcribe for Six, have 

ve 


* pai: a Seventh g t ; which mill reduce it e 2 77448 
{formal Book, The Frice to wy * „ not 2 1 * 3. 
III. A few il be <Printed a on Royal Paper, at Five Guinea $ each 
Iwo to be Paid in Hand, the other Three on Delivery. 


IV. Subſcriptions will be taken in till the Firſt of Fune next» 
= the Book Finiſh'd in Michaelmas-Term following. 


V. The. Subſcribers ſhall haye their Names and. Titles printed 
WP. the Book, as een of ſo Uſeful. and C hargeadle 


an Undertaking. 


"SUBSCRIPTIONS are > Taken in 


. oy cha UN DERTAK ERS, 
1 


Kur. OT pe alin, ? Eats bn | | 
1 BOOKSELLERS: 


Tim. G vodwin, „ 

5550 1 In Fleet. ſtreet, St · Pauls 
5 nn, .. ee Þ Chiarch-Jard, "Little-Bri- 
paik, and near the Rojas: 
Becht in G ne 
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